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A PERSIAN SONG. 


BYR. H. STODDARD. 

















Yes, thou art gone; but in my beart 
The thoughts of thee remain, 

As travelers leave, when they depart, 
Their embers on the plain. 


The sweetest things are soon forgot, 
When eyes no longer see ; 

But thou, although I see thee not, 
Art present still with me. 


New Yor« City. 


THE VEERY. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 











dsup the mountain side I pressed 
I heard the veery’s vesper song, 
Poured warm from out his glowing breast, 
And echoing the glades along : 
Tir-lee, tri-lee, tri-lee, the strain, 
Fond love, and hope, and tender pain. 


The evergreens their odors gave 
To load the fresh’ning Western breez*, 
And, fed from many a mountain cave, 
The brook sped downward through the trees: 
Tir-lee, tri-lee, tri-lee the song ; 
And rock and woodland echoed long. 


The slender birches gently swayed ; 

Their milky stems rose spectral fair ; 
Around their roots, with vines arrayed, 
Grew red-tipped moss and maiden. hair ; 

And tir-a-lee, tri-lee was poured — 
A liquid stream of soft accord. 


Dark rose the cedar’s spiral form 
Qn that pellucid Northern sky, 
Aclear expanse of color shorn, 
Alake of ether to the eye ; 
And, like that clearness, tir-a-lee 
Sang the lone bird upon tho tree. 


The dusky stems of lofty pines 
Are spaced with visions of the hills ; 
Blue harmonies in melting lines 
And winding vales the picture fills ; 
And still the bird note seems to pray, 
Like one who seeks the narrow way. 


The cattle hid in distant dells 
Wade deep through dank and dewy brake, 
And tinklings from their far-off bells 
Sound o’er the bosom of the lake ; 
But higher still the veery’s lay 
Floats like a cloud of melody, 
New Yor« City. 
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THE MARRIAGE AT CANA. 
A SONNET. 
BY LEONARD WHKELER. 








Introducing Crashaw’s famous line from a Latin 
Epigraw ; 

‘The conscious water saw its God and blushed!” 

Harx! the low timbrel, and #olian chime 
Of harps and reedy pipes! How sweet and 

clear 
Blithe girlish laughter breaks between ! And 
hear 

The feet of dancers stepping all in time! 

They cease ; and now a singer sings a rhyme, 
And each guest listens with attentive ear: 
But who first praises, walking gravely near? 

The Teacher, Christ, with radiant brow sub- 


lime ! 
“Nowine!” The bride’s regretful eyes grew 
dim ! 
“Water!” the Master cried. All sound was 
hushed ; 


And when the water-jars were brought to bim, 
“The conscious water saw its God and 
blushed !” 
Oh! never wine like this did ever brim 
Immortal cups, since first the grape was 
crushed ! 


' uw Yorx Orry, 
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BY THOMAS WARDROPE, D.D., 


CONVENER OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CANADA. 





Tue great aim of the most zealous and 
self-denying supporters of Foreign Missions 
is to make those to whom they send the 
Gospel not “Reformed Presbyterians,” or 
‘‘Cumberland Presbyterians,” or ‘“‘ United 
Presbyterians,” but Christians. This is 
true even of those who are most firmly per- 
suaded that the denominations to which 
they belong conform, in some particulars, 
or in many, most nearly to the New Testa. 
ment model. Even they are ready to ad- 
mit that converts in India, or China, or 
Japan, are likely to be gathered, or to 
gather themselves, into Churches differing, 
in some respects, from all the existing de- 
nominations in America and .in Europe. 

If these things are so, why should there 
not be conference on this great subject, not 
only among those represented in the Pres- 
byterian, but also among those represented 
in the Evangelical Alliance? Why, for ex- 
ample, might there not be an understand- 
ing arrived at, that, when the Methodist 
Church is operating in any heatben city or 
district, hitherto unevangelized, the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational Churches 
should direct their missionaries to occupy 
some other field of operation? So, in like 
manner, when the case is reversed. And, 
in fields in which missionaries of different 
Churches are already working side by side, 
why should not converts to the faith of the 
Gospel be left, or encouraged, to form 
themselves into Church associations in line, 
as far as possible, with the circumstances, 
habits, and modes of thought of their own 
countries? 

But, say some, this might raise the ques- 
tion, Why should there not be co-operation 
also in Home Mission work? Well, why 
should not this question be raised? If itis 
raised, or if it should present itself, is it 
not worthy of being answered, or, at any 
rate, of being seriously considered? Those 
who are entrusted with the guidance of 
Home Missionary operations in the United 
States, or in Canada, have the question 
forced upon them many a time, and in 
many quarters. The question may not be 
formulated; but it is peremptorily asked 
by the destitution of Gospel ordinsnces 
which, in new states and territories, they 
see on every side. The settlers in these 
regions should be provided with the means 
of grace. Churches should be built, and 
pastors and evangelists should be sent 
among them. Not duty only, but the in- 
stincts of self-preservation, call upon us 
to put forth the most strenuous efforts 
for the evangelization of those within 
our own borders. The resources at our 
disposal for this work, so urgent 
and momentous, are ivadequate. And, 
from want of co-operation, or want of 
right understanding, among the various 
Christian denominations, those limited re- 
sources are not turned to the best account. 
The most is not made of them. In some 
villages or cities, with not more than fif- 
tcen hundred or two thousand inhabitants, 
we see an Episcopal, a Methodist, a Con- 
gregational, a Baptist, and a Presbyterian 
Church. in some of the outlying settle- 
ments there are hundreds of families that 
never hear the Gospel preaehed within 
many miles of their homes. In these vil- 





lages the congregations would, humanly 
speaking, hear to more advantage, and the 





preachers would speak with greater power, 
were two or three of the churches com- 
bined in one. And the churches thus 
united, instead of continuing to be the re- 
cipients of aid from mission boards, would 
at once become not only self-supporting, 
but aid-giving. 

This is a difficult subject, we all know. 
But is no difficult subject to be considered? 
Is no problem tbat does not at once solve 
itself ever to be studied? The benefits that 
might result from co-operation, or even 
from mutual understanding as to fields to 
be occupied, are so many and so great that 
we should be ready seriously to inquire 
whether or not they are attainable. The 
chief difficulty that would face us, be- 
longing to the various denominations, 
would be found in the apprehension that 
co-operation, such as is hinted at, might 
tend to the advantage of some one denomi- 
nation and to the disadvantage of some 
other or others. Is this apprehension 
sufficient to keep us from thought and 
conference on the subject? There is now 
in some quarters a great religious awaken- 
ing. The spiritual life of many Churches 
is being quickened. Many of Christ’s 
people are filled with a joyous surprise to 
find that, in being brought nearer to him, 
they are brought nearer to each other. 
Should not these things lead us, and are 
they not intended to lead us, to consider 
whether we might not, by rising above our 
jealousies, and combining our energies, 
make a more advantageous use of the 
means with which we are provided for the 
evangelization of this wide-spread conti- 
nent? 

But might not co-operation in Foreign 
mission fields, and in Home Mission fields 
lead to union in the great centers of Chris- 
tian thought and action ? There would be 
the—danger, shall we say? Is that what 
we should think? Would that be some- 
thing to be deprecated, or something to be 
hailed with thankfulness and joy? The 
similitudes derived from the idea of the 
different denominations being like regi- 
ments of the same army, or ships in the 
same ficet, have about served their day. 
They did well enough when it was taken 
for granted that disunion was inevitable— 
was even in full accordance with the de- 
sign of our blessed Lord. But he prays 
for his people, ‘‘ That they all may be one” 
—not one in spirit and in faith only, but 
one ina Visible unity, that all the world 
may see. If that unity is to be manifested 
first in the outposts of Christian effort, 
and thence to come in to the centers, so 
let it be. The Lord hasten it in his time. 


A SCHEME FOR A COURSE IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 











[Tue following scheme was embodied in a 
letter to President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University.] 

For obvious reasons, every English- 
speaking person, of no matter what pro- 
fession, is more or less directly interested 
in being able to express ideas in English 
with clearness, with wealth of illustration, 
and with beauty. For these ends it is 
becessary to acquire: 

(1.) A working vocabulary of idiomatic 
English words and phases. 

(2.) A working stock of illustrative ideas 
drawn from all those departments of learn- 
ing which are within the range of persons 
of average culture; and 





Me hha cara et 








(3.) A working acquaintance with those 
peculiar forms of modern communication 
which have evolved themselves out of the 
special inward needs of our time, as, for 
example: 

(a) The lecture, popular, semi-popular 
and special; (+) the magazine papers, 
popular, semi-popular and special; (c) the 
newspaper leveler; (d) the sermon; (¢) the 
novel; (f) the modern drama; (g) the ad- 
dress, legislative, forensic, hustings, etc. 
(h) the poem; and other forms. 

These three aims necessitate three per- 
fectly distinct courses of study, as will 
appear in the following special treatment: 

(1.) Vocabulary of Idiomatic English 
Words and Phrases, The course for this 
end should carefully aim to remedy certain 
evils which inevitably attend the English 
Linguistic course. It is, indeed, precisely 


“opposite to, or complementary cf, the 


philological study. 

For: Linguistic regards that signification 
which words of different languages have 
in common, that is, their unidiomatic 
signification, while the present study has 
for its paramount search the idiomatic 
signification of English words. 

How great is the importance of this dis- 
tinction no one but the experienced critic 
or word-craftsman can fully appreciate. 
But every one, perhaps, can easily recog- 
nize that for many purposes, and in many 
forms of communication, language is effec- 
tive precisely in the proportion that it is 
idiomatic. In literature this is universally 
true; and perhaps the most familiar illus- 
tration of its truth will be found in recall- 
ing the absolute impossibility of translating 
a great poem from one language to another. 
Every great poem, as indeed every great 
literary work, is written in idioms, and 
idioms are idioms because they are un- 
translatable. Another illustration may be 
found in the wretched failures often made 
by great linguists in attempting to write 
works of permanent literary value. Doctor 
Holmes’s comic poem, ‘‘ Dorm on the herb, 
with none to supervise,” etc., is different 
merely in degree, not in kind, from the 
sort of unidiomatic English to which lin- 
guistic studies tend. 

Without developing tbis branch further, 
the acquisition of such a vocabulary should 
determine the nature of the English books 
to be read and the class-lectures to be given 
for this special end. It must be carefully 
remembered that every word used by a 
man in composition or speech is a word 
which he has either read orheard. We are 
apt to think, in a vague way, that our 
words come to us somehow; but, on the 
contrary, the proposition just made is 
strictly true; and, therefore, the only 
method of acquiring a rieh working outfit 
of words is either to hear them or read 
them. 

With this aim, the class should begin by 
reading the minor poems of the Scotch 
poets of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, particularly Henryson, King 
James I, Dunbar, Gawin Douglas, and 
Lyndsay, Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘* History of 
King Arthur”; Roger Ascham’s ‘‘ Toxophi- 
lus” and ‘The Schoolmaster”; Samuel 
Daniel, minor poems and prose writings; 
Drayton, minor poems; Stephen Gossan’s 
“* School of Abuse”; Nash’s ‘‘ Pierce Pen- 
niless”; Gabriel Harvey’s “‘Pierce’s Su- 
pererogation” end ‘‘ Four Letters”; Burns; 
Wiclif’s and Tyndale’s Bibles; and a se- 
lected chrestomathy from the ballad-liter- 
ature of Scotland and England. These 
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readings should never lose sight of their 
purpose—namely, the gathering of strong 
and homely English words and phrases; 
and the exercises and expository comments 
should be so devised as to link together in 
the pupil’s mind, idea and word. 

Upon the solid foundation thus laid, a 
further course, extending from Swift to 
Emerson, should be laid, with the same 
end. 

It may be finally remarked, as to this 
branch, that such a course is just as neces- 
sary to the free and efficient work of every 
man whose profession hinges upon the use 
of words as the knowledge of tools to the 
carpenter or that of nomenclature to the 
scientist. 

(2.) Stock of Illustrative Ideas.—The prop- 
er expression of thought’ requires not only 
the above described vocabulary of words 
and phrases, but a further and equally im- 
portant vocabulary of ideas drawn from 
those systems of thought or of knowledge 
which have acquired permanency and cur- 
rency among the ages. In carrying out 
any presentation, by lecture, sermon, essay, 
poem, whatever literary form, success will 
very largely depend on the store of illustra. 
tions at the speaker’s command, illustra. 
tions which relieve the stiffness of elaborate 
trains of thought and which flash convic- 
tion upon the hearers rather by lightning 
gleams than by steady rays. An extensive 
acquaintance—general, of course, but pre- 
cise as far as it goes—with systems of phys- 
ical science, both ancient and modern, 
would be found specially useful to this 
end. 

This course should, therefore, embrace 
short but authoritative expositions of Pyths. 
goras, Socrates, Aristotle, Plato,Lucretius, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius—expositions 
presenting the words of those thinkers, so 
far as possible; Bacon, here and there; Tel- 
liamed (de Maillet); parts of Leibnitz, of 
Descartes, of Humboldt; condensed yet 
exact views of modern science, of biology, 
of theory and practice of medicine (both 
schools), of the general state of physical 
science, and its aims and hopes, with out- 
line sketches of modern chemistry, astron- 
omy, geology, mathematics; modern theo- 
ries of esthetics; and indications of the 
tendencies of current thought. 

The expansion of mental range, as well 
as of special facilities in expression, at- 
tainable by such a course, cannot be too 
highly estimated. 

(3) Acquaintance with Modern Literary 
Forms.—This course would involve tbe 
formal analysis—not verbal—of the best 
models in each kind of composition men- 
tioned; and it is eusily seen that this anal- 
ysis would necessarily present in its course 
some good work of every great author in 
ourlanguage. In this branch, of course, 
special needs of students intending special 
professions would be consulted; a student 
contemplating a professorship would be as- 
signed special work in the analysis of lec- 
tures, essays, and the like; one looking 
forward to law would be assigned speciai 
work in the analysis of the address. (See 
(g) above); andso on. But the main prin- 
ciples of formal criticism should be im- 
pressed upon all, as developed from ut least 
one analysis of each of these forms men- 
tioned. 

But this threefold, or three years’ 
course, arranged thus with a primary view 
toward the practical outfit of every Eng- 
lish-speaking man, should, in its last stage, 
be specially directed toward counteract- 
ing that very lamentable narrowness of 
range which seems peculiarly incident to 
the absorbed specialist in modern pbysical 
science and modern linguistic. 

To this end the spiritual consolation 
and refreshment of literature when the 
day’s work is over, the delight of sitting 
down to the favorite poet or essayist at 
evening, the enlargement of sympathy de- 
rivable from powerful individual presenta- 
tions such as Shakespeare’s or George Eliovs, 
the gentle influences of Sir Thomas Browne 
or Burton or Lamb or Hood, the repose of 
Wordswortb, the beauty of Keats, the 
charm of Tennyson, should be brought 
out, so as to initiate friendships between 
special students and particular authors 
which may be carried on through life. 

Although no such course as the forego- 
ing has ever been carried out, or even pro- 
jected, so far as I kaow, yet I do cof, in 








the least, doubt that the time will come 
when every one will wonder why it has not 
always been regarded as of quite equal im- 
portance with any system of study now in 
the University program. 





NUMBERING ISRAEL: A SPIRIT- 
UAL CENSUS. 


BY A WESTERN PASTOR. 





As I took my mail out of the office, this 
morning, 1 found, among the letters, this 
note from a brother minister: 


Dear Brother: Ihave heard something of a 
circular letter which you sent to your members 
with a view of learning their spiri.ual training, 
experience, and habits. Can yousendmeacopy 
for study and for possible use among my own 
people? Fraternally yours, —. 


It came about inthis way. I have heard 
so many wild and conflicting statements 
as to the present condition of the faith in 
our churches that I thought I would take 
a bit of acensus upon my own responsi- 
bility. Ofcourse the rule, ‘‘#x pede Herou- 
lem,” must be understandingly applied, or 
all one’s figures may be to little purpose. 
I do not suppose yuu could tell the weight 
of Hercules’s brain from the size of his san- 
dal; but by the measurement of his foot 
you could, at least, know that his cestus 
would not fit Cupid. And there is one thing 
most ‘‘ certain sure,” and that is that you 
can know nothing whatever about either 
gods or men if you measure with lying 
yardsticks. 

Here, for instance, is a grave and solemn 
problem. What are the evils of strong 
drink? And how far will they justify the 
restriction of the natural liberties of the 
citizen by prohibitive laws? The answer 
to the second question depends upon the 
correct and careful answering of the firs'. 
But when a good brother stands up in my 
Presbytery and assures me that strong drink 
costs the lives of 100,000 persons in the 
United States every year, I am obliged to 
remember that there are only 103,000 deaths 
of adult males in the United States annu- 
ally, so far as the census taker can learn, 
and, consequently, I mistrust the accuracy 
of the figures my zealous brother gives, and 
his argument based upon them. 

On Thanksgiving Day I listened to an ex- 
cellent sermon from a devoted young min- 
ister, who feels the weight of our national 
sins, and the gravity of tbe situation be- 
tween capital and labor. But the fly in his 
ointment was the assertion that, ‘‘ with the 
increase of wealthto a few, the masses of 
our American citizens were growing poorer 
every year.” It is hard to excuse asser- 
tions which are at once so mischievous and 
so false if spoken from the pulpit. 

Our Monday-morning paper this week 
contained the Sunday adress of an officer 
of one of the Ladies’ Home Missionary So- 
cieties, in one of our city churches. And asI 
ran over this official presentation of the work 
and its necessities, I read that ‘‘ there are 
now upon the Pacific Coast a mass of 300,- 
000 Chinese, to be reached and saved, or 
they will destroy our civilization there.” I 
had supposed every public speaker knew 
that there were only 105,000 Chinese in the 
whole of the United States; but it seems 
that 1 took too much for granted. 

Now, in my congregation I have, as 
every minister has, both optimists and pes- 
simists; though, like the man in the 
comedy, they ‘‘didn’t know it.” And to 
some of these good people ‘‘ progress” is 
the “law,” if not the ‘*kismet” of the 
race. To the other class ‘‘evil men and 
seducers” are waxing ‘* worse and worse.” 
Oh! that we might make some broad and 
general numbering of the children of Israel 
to know how many are the men able to 
bear arms; how many are the knees that 
have not bowed to Baal. When men teil 
me that God smote David for his ‘*num- 
bering,” 1 remind them that one of the ea:l- 
iest provisions of the Mosaic legislation 
was for ascertaining the fuc's as to the peo- 
ple and their families. Whatever may bave 
been David’s sin inthe matter, I remem- 
ber that Israel was numbered three times 
by divine authority before ever a sandal 
of the Hebrew stood upon the west shore 
of the Jordan. Wherever civilization goes, 
the census goes as one of its inseparable 
adjuncts. Jehovah is not afraid of the 
facts, and his cause is not to be helped by 
lies told inignorance. What do we know of 





the Church of to-day, and its position rela- 
tive tothe past? Is faith going into an 
eclipse? Is family prayer a thing of yes- 
terday? Were our fathers more carefully 
instructed in God’s Word? Were the meet- 
ings for social prayer better attended fifty 
years ago than now? Some will smile that 
these questions can be even asked; but 
there is need of positive knowledge and 
need of les3 rand>m assertion. 

When I sent this circular letter to which 
reference has been made, to every member 
of my church, I doubted their co-operation 
in the matter. Nevertheless over two- 
thirds responded in written statements. 
This, of itself, was a fact worth noting. 
The people wanted to know and were will- 
ing to help. The church numbers several 
hundred members, and thus affords a fair 
example of what may be called an average 
church in the cities of the middle class. 


The first question upon this circular sheet 
was addressed to heads of honseholds. 

‘** Do you have family prayer?” 

The twelfth question was: 

‘Did your parents have family prayer?” 

And the affirmative answer to the first 
question exceeded the affirmatives to the 
second question by twelve per cent. | am 
certain, at least, that there is one corgrega- 
tion in whose families family prayer is NoT 
dying out. I ascertained, also, by these re- 
plies that the number of households having 
family prayer is to the number having both 
father and mother in the communion of 
the Churcb, as .92 to 100. 

Avother question in which as pastor ] 
took special interest was: 

‘*Do you take a religious weekly paper 
for your family?” 

The affirmative aaswers were sixty-six 
per cent. of all reporting. Making allow- 
ance for the families not reported (the 
non-reporting were chiefly in families 
which had no Christian head), the number 
of those who subscribe to religious papers 
must be not more than sixty per cent. of all 
families in which there are believing pa- 
rents. This is a source of great sorrow. 
When I presented the result of these studies 
to my own people, and again urged 
them to supply their families with weekly 
religious reading and reliable information 
upon the vital questions of the day—as in- 
deed I do at the beginning of every year—a 
stranger, who chanced to be present, came 
to me after the service and confessed that 
he had never thought of this duty, and 
asked for the name of some paper to which 
he might immediately subscribe. Nextto 
the Church and the Sunday-school and the 
family altar, stands the religious weekly as 
a means of grace. 

Knowing that there are always people 
who ‘* don’t believe in revivals,” and tbat 
there are others who distrust every relig- 
ious experience which is not vivid and 
memorable, I once put the test in my 
prayer-meeting: “‘ How maay of you pres- 
ent were converted in a revival service?” 
One-half of those present, by actual count, 
rose to their feet. When the converse of 
the question was put the the other half 
stood. Inthis circular the question was 
asked : 

‘Were any services held by evangelists 
at the time you confessed Christ ?” 

Three-fourths of the answers were in 
the negative, showing that while one-half 
of a church may join during revivals, only 
one-fourth of the churchmembership is 
converted under labors other than those 
of the pastor and his helpers in the home 
and Sunday-school. The work of evan- 
gelists is not to be despised. Ia a ministry 
of eighteen years I have five times called 
in their assistance; but, as this count shows, 
the great and steady gain must be looked 
for from the regular ministrations of the 
settled ministry. 

It was with me a matter of no little in- 
terest also to ascertain the average age at 
which the members of my church had 
found a hope in Christ. I found that, while 
their ages at joining the church, ran all 
the way from eleven years to sixty-five, 
the average age of those now fathers and 
mothers, when they joined, was twenty-one, 
and the average age of the later members 
at that time was seventeen, the average of 
both classes (for they reported in nearly 
equal numbers) was nineteen. Three per 
cent. had joined when over forty years old, 
and two per cept. under twelve, What 
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struck me with surprise was that, while the 
average age of the older members at their 
first communion was greater than that: of 
members being now received, almost the 
only ones received under twelve belonged 
to the generation now passing away. 

From the whole reports I learned that 
seventy-five per cent. of Christians in our 
home churches bad believing fathers, ang 
eighty-seven and a half per cent. had be. 
lieving mothers. (Surely the promises are 
yet to ‘‘ you and your cildren.”) Sixty. 
two and a half per cent. had been baptized 
in infancy. Nearly seventy per cent. hed 
studied the ‘‘ Shorter Catechism,” more or 
less theroughly, although less than fifty 
per cent. had read the whole Bible through 
in regular ccurse. This would be more 
astonishing were it not remembered that 
in every church there is present « large 
pumber of young Cobristians in whose 
spiritual nurture the whole of the Old Tes. 
tament is not yet needful, or for ibat ing. 
tended. It wasmore surprising to learp 
that twenty five per cent had not read the 
whole New Testament through; and L am 
personally convinced that few persons read 
even the New Testament through by 
course, who have not been so taugit to 
read it in the devotions of the househuld. 
Among those reporting’ by this circular] 
found that those brought up in households 
of prayer were to the number who had 
read the Bible through as ninety to ninety- 
four, and to those who had read the New 
Testament throvgh as ninety to one hur. 
dred and fifty-four. Five-cighths of those 
replying were, at the time, engaged in sys- 
tematic reading of the Bible; and one 
family reported their family reading of the 
New Testament carried on in four lan. 
guages; while ia another, the verse for the 
day was repeated in six. 

I cannot say what were the habits of the 
previous generation as to the prayer-meet- 
ing. I know what is Dr. Dorchester’s tes. 
timopy in the matter; bat some of our 
fathers and mothers in Israel challenge the 
Doctor’s statements with the infallible as- 
surance: ‘When I was young I know 
things were different.” Our church is not 
an exceptional one as to prayer-meeting 
habits, so far as my observation goes; and 
I know by repeated count that the average 
attendauce at the prayer-mceiing is one- 
fourth the resident membership cf the 
church. When I take out the aged and 
infirm. and those whose week-duay duties 
imperatively forbid their attendance at the 
week-night service, I find but one-tenth of 
the churcsmembership ignore the service. 
More than two-thirds 6f our members are 
in (more or less) regular habit of attending, 
as I can testify by personal knowledge of 
every face and personal scrutiny of every 
name. 

A study of the financial support of the 
church and its benevoleaces throws some 
shadow on the scene. 


In a place of over ten thousand inhabi- 
tants our congregation includes members 
of one hundred and sixty-four families, 
containing four hundred and seventy-two 
persous wno have vo other church rela- 
tions. Of these oue hundred and sixty- 
four families, but one hundred and eigh- 
teen contribute regularly to the support of 
the church. In a church that is by bo 
means poor, nearly one-third of the families 
receiving the benefits of the church and 
Sunday-school, feel under no moral obliga- 
tion to contribute a dollar to its support. 
To be sure, this part includes many peo- 
ple of moderate or cven_ straitened 
circumstances; but it contains few or 
none who could not bet'er af- 
ford to give something. however little, 
for their privileges, than to receive them 
as a gratuity. The regular yearly expense of 
sustaining our services is larger than that 
of sustainiog any other congregation in the 
place; and yet it is less than ten cents per day 
per family for those who hold sittings, and 
nothing at all for nearly one-third our fam- 
ilies. Ihave studied something of these 
things in other churches; and, although the 
figures may surprise some of the brethren, I 
believe their own studies, if they mskesuch 
studies, will but corroborate them. Prob- 
ably there are from two to three millions of 
professing Christians in the Evangelical 
Churches of the states who do not con- 
tribute one dollar to the support of We 
Gospel iv a whole year, 
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During this numbering of the children of 
Israel, I captured one collection as it was 
placed upon the table at the fuot of the 
pulpit, and bore it home with me for a 
careful analysis and dissection. 

There were present at the service about 
975 persons. There were in the baskets 
165 coins. Not less than 110 persons per- 
pitted the basket to pass them without 
adding a farthing. Of the 165 contribu- 
tors five gave one dollar each, six fifty 
cents each, twenty-six gave twenty-five 
cents each, forty-one gave ten cents each, 
fifty-six gave five cents each, four gave 
three cents each, two gave two cents each, 
twenty-five one cent each. 

One hundred and ten gave nothing; one 
pundred and twenty-eight gave less than 
ten cents each; and only thirty-seven a 
quarter and more. And yet, as I have the 
pest of reasons for knowing, there 1s not 
another church in this city of ten or twelve 
thousand people that gives as much as this. 
Do you think these facts exceptional? It 
js only a short time ago that I was in ore 
of the largest cities of the Union, preaching 
fora brother whose name is known on 
poth sides of the sea, whose congregation 
js known for the number of millionaires it 
contains; and the elder who passed the col- 
tection plate told me that, if it were not for 
a half dozen families, the receipts would 
pot pay for the trouble of passing down the 
aisles. 

To-day 1 know at least where I must 
stand as pastor, and in what direction my 
people need to beled. They are orthodox; 
they are not neglecting the House of God; 
they cannot be accused as a body of ignore 
ing the hour of social prayer. Neither are 
they suffering family altars to be thrown 
down. Ratber are they building new ones. 
But as 1 have thus learned, they especially 
need a deeper and more comprehensive 
knowledge of the Word of God; they need 
more religious papers in the home, that 
when I preach I may reasonably take some 
information upon their part for granted. 
And, above allelse,they need to be dragged 
out of a selfish life of receiving and hoard- 


sit on his bony horse in the red mud of his 
great state, a dozen lazy dogs following 
him about, and he alJl the time talking of 
‘*the days befo’ the wah.” Plow up your 
dogs, 1 tell you, and plant grapes. And 
now good by. We are going over the 
storied Alleghanies. We are going over 
by the route that Boone and Clark and 
Mason and many another old hero made 
famous. But we are going over in a single 
day, going to cross the Alleghanies on the 
newest and last of the five trans-continent- 
al Pacific railroads. 

The Virginia skies are fervid and glori- 
ous skies. Italy and California seem not 
far away when you look up into the intense- 
ly blue heavens here. Is this tranquil blue 
sky one of the conditions under which 
grapes must flourish? The famous Blue 
Ridge of Virginia, against which the in- 
fant civilization of America in Washing- 
ton’s time began to fret, is not of itself blue. 
It is the blue sky above that gives the 
mountain ravge its restful color. 

It was along, steady pull in the snow up 
this precipitous range and on up the 
Alleghanies with a dozen battlefields in 
sight below. It fairly made me weary 
to hear the two engines puff and pull, 
as if they had been giant bulls yoked 
to the long, heavy iron wagons to drag 
us upward into the clouds through the 
snow. I was reminded forcibly of the time 
when I first crossed the Sierras on a rail- 
road. And it is a singular fact that the 
same intellect and energy, the same hand 
and brain, that laid that first track and led 
that first train over the Sierras is the same 
intellect, the same hand and head that has 
laid and now leads this last one. 

C. P. Huntington made the first railroad 
over the mountains and across the conti- 
nent; and he made this last one. I am par- 
ticular to say this, and set it down dis- 
tinctly, because he does not say it or seem 
to care whether any one knows it or not. 
Where this greatest railroad builder that 
ever has been was born, or when, I do not 
know. I never saw his face but once; for 
I believe he is rarely about places where he 





ing, and taught that it is the liberal soul 
that shall be made fat and that faith with- 
out works is dead. 

If, now, we could secure some large and 
general co-operation in a work of this sort, 
if we could get say an hundred churches 
representing the city and the country, the 
old established congregation and the new 
mission chapel, to unite in ‘*‘ numbering” 
which should bring to light the past re- 
Ygious training and present religious habits 

of some thousands of families, we might 

produce facts which would serve asa point 
from which to view the present status and 
present movement of the Church. Why is 
itnot possible, and who will be first to 
move therein? 

“oe! s _ 
OVER THE ALLEGHANIES IN THE 
SNOW. 


BY JOAQUIN 





MILLER. 


My dear Bourbons of Virginia, you who 
Persistently and stubbornly insist on still 
being ‘‘ cavaliers” in this age of advance- 
Ment, you obstinate few who will still keep 
a train of tired and mualarious dogs, let me 
give you one word of advice before I set 
out from beautiful Piedmoat. I know you 
will answer, ‘*‘ Mind your own business.” 
But, my Bourbon brother and friend, you 
honest, religious, brave and upright old 
farmer, with parren lands, empty granarics, 
and a big crop of dogs, hear me this once 
for the good of noble old Virginia. This is 
my advice: 

Plow up your dogs and plant grapes. 
Here in the Piedmont Valley, which is 
really a mountain, with its broad, sunburnt 
face to the sea, I visited a grape-grower. 
And I tell you his story as it was told to 
me, 

Fourteen years ago this German came 
here with only a few thousand dollars. He 
bought a few acres the first year, planted 
grapes and began to ship the first to Phila- 
delphia, New York and elsewhere. As years 
flew by, he planted more grapes, bought 
More land, widened his operations in all di- 
Tections. Briefly, to-day this German vine- 
grower, this stranger, has two hundred 
Acres in grapes, near two thousand acres 
of Iand, and a big bank account besides, 


can be seen of men; perhaps he is too busy. 
3ut my recollection is that he has a massive 
and a tremendous head, a strong face, 
few words. In the course of my travels, 
nota year ago, 1 came upon a new city. 
It was asort of discovery tome. Andit was 
so entirely new, every house in it literally 
smelling of paint. Yet here were published 
three newspapers, here shot up the spires 
of a dozen churches, here were thousands 
of school-children. The young city, I 
found, had more than ten thousand in- 
habitants. Look on the map a few years 
back and you will not find it. In fact, 
neither myself or any of my companions 
had ever heard of it till we drew into it for 
breakfast. Yet we were all travelers by 
trade. This young city is named Hunting- 
ton, and stands on the banks of the Ohio. 
The great railroad builder is as quiet about 
building cities as he is about building rail- 
roads. 
3ut to get back to the summit of the Al- 
leghanies: On the top of the mountains we 
found the snow not deep, but the clouds 
were dense and low on the ground. You 
could see them creep, and cling, and 
drag themselves lazily through the trees 
below and about us. The black fir and 
pine and spruce made the torn and tired 
white clouds still more white. Far below, 
as | looked down from the platform, toward 
the blue grass region of Kentucky, I saw 
a moving world of clouds. 
As we turned a curve in the descent, I 
heard a scream and whistle high up in the 
wooded peaks above. And then, right 
down out of the clouds above us, came 
darting, on a track that seemed almost per- 
pendicular, a little train of cars loaded with 
coal. And then at the next curve there 
was another, and then another, until these 
little cars, dropping down out of the 
wooded hights overhead became almost 
monotonous. These cars from the clouds 
were emptied directly into railroad cars on 
our line which were placed there to receive 
them. So that this coal is never handled 
from the time it is put in the little car up 
in the clouds by the miners who dig it out, 
tillit is **dumped” at Newport News cr New 
Orleans, or anywhere else from the car on 
the railroad track. 









terrace of long lines of blazing furnaces. 
These furnaces are consuming the gases of 
coa: and converting coal into coke. The 
air is oppressed with the fumes of gas. 
Many of the trees around, about and above 
these furnaces, have turned yellow and 
died. 

Miles and miles of long, black coal cars 
came creeping up the mountains as we de- 
scended. The clouds of heaven and the 
clouds of earth become tangled together. 
In a Titan world, amidst majestic ele- 
ments, mountains that are glorious to con- 
template, man, the pigmy, was still, in 
some sense, the master. 

And nearly all this wonderful work here 
is done by stranger hands and stranger 
heads. The Virginia gentleman is still sit- 
ting on his horse; his lean and tired dogs 
are sitting on their haunches at his heels. 
From the great railroad builder of Cali- 
fornia down to the humblest hand that digs 
coal away up yonder in the tunnel under 
the clouds, the work, as a rule, is done by 
men who first drew breath far away from 
the sacred soil of Virginia. Every few 
miles there is a little mountain village, 
which reminds you very much of the 
towns in the Alps, so far as the architecture 
and the faces of the people are concerned. 
Some of the people, small traders, and 
grocers and butchers, and so on, would 
travel in the cars with us occasionally. 
They spoke in foreign tongues frequently. 
One pair, a man and his wife, evidently 
created great concern in the car in which | 
chanced to be traveling. ; 

I forgot to call attention to the fact that 
it costs twenty-five cents to take a dog in 
the train; and even then you are compelled 
to go into the baggage car with the dog 
and remain there. I do not say that this is 
why you often see the Virginia cavalier 
sitting bolt upright and riding alongside 
of the cars with ail his faithful train of 
dogs following; but it is to be admitted 
that it would cost him a heap of money 
and trouble to travel on the cars with his 
dogs. 

At one of the new little coal-mining vil- 
lages in the high, cloudy mountains, far on 
the westward side of the White Sulphur 
Springs, two timid and humbly-clad peo- 
ple climbed heavily in the car and sat down 
in meek silence, close together. They both 
had heavy burdens. It was snowing out- 
side. So the little burdens were well cov- 
ered. Pretty soon, as fhe car drew out and 
began to rumble on down toward the blue 
grass region, we heard a baby begin to 
cry. 

“Ah! Twins?” 

This ejaculation came from an old lady 
in glasses to my left. And she began to 
rock herself as if rocking some little cradle 
that long, long ago has rounded into a 
coffin. 

People get tired even of the most majes- 
tic scenery on earth. Our necks have been 
broken looking up to the cars coming down 
out of the clouds, the cascades, the won- 
derful crags and peaks, and now we wanted 
to see a bit of level, lowly humanity. We 
had it here and proposed to enjoy it for a 
change. A big, fat, gentleman with a fan, 
although it was now snowing hard, arose 
and waddled down the aisle and back to 
get a good look at the twins. The old lady 
stopped rocking her cradle of long ago, 
and, leaning over to a neighbor, said some- 
thing about men being good nurses if they 
‘‘only were a mind to.” 

Pretty soon there was another cry. Then 
the little German woman got up and walked 
the aisle two or three times with her baby, 
while the man, a timid, modest, little Ger- 
man, took the inside seat and nursed his 
charge closely with his head held down 
over it. We all began to be afraid that this 
one would cry also. So the good old lady in 
glasses rose up and went to the man and 
offered to take it. The big, fat man looked 
on approvingly, and actually fanned him- 
self in his excitement and delight at this 
unselfish act of the old lady in glasses as 
she stood there before the mute and meek 
little German father with outreached arms 
for the infant. 

“Nein! nein!” He shook his head 
desperately, did this strange little man 
from strange lands; and the wife came up, 
all anxiety, and sat down by his side and 
covered up her baby also, just as he had 





Pretty soon we came upon terrace after 


There was terror and tears in the plain- 
tive little German’s voice as he spoke, and 
declined the kind lady’s offer. And we all 
felt sorry for him. True, none of us knew 
what his trouble was. But we were sorry 
for him all the same, and he had our re- 
spect and admiration entirely. 

‘**Spect it’s sick,” said the old man to the 
old lady. And he found himself apologiz- 
ing for speaking to a stranger. Yet we all 
knew that on the bridge of sorrows and the 
bridge of sighs there are no strangers. 
*’Spect it’s pretty sick,” said the old 
man, as if to make certain he was heard. 
The old lady tore out a handkerchief 
from under her, with great effort, and, push- 
ing her glasses far back, she wiped her eyes, 
and, catching the sympathetic tone of the 
old man, answered: 

** Sick! Sick! It's dead! It’s plum, clean 
dead, I tell you!” 

Of course, all heard her, and all were 
very sorry. The young couple seemed very 
honest and very humble; and also very 
poor. The good old stout gentleman took 
out a handkerchief also, and I began to look 
out of the window; for the snow or cinders 
or gas or something of the sort was hurting 
my eyes a bit. 

And then the conductor came along with 
his tiresome and realistic punch! punch! 
punch! | do not like the click! click! click! 
ofthe punch! punch! punch! Any man who 
had dared draw that thing on a man in the 
early days of California had died with his 
boots on before be could punch a single 
ticket. 

The conductor took the two tickets. Click! 
click! Then he stopped right in his tracks 
and began to look right down on the silent 
and humble little German as he lowered 
his head before him. 

The little wife lifted up a corner of her 
little baby’s snow-white skirt and applied it 
to the corner of her eye. No one spoke. 
The conductor did not even lift a finger 
or say or do one single thing. Yet I felt my 
blood boiling, and I wanted to spring to my 
feet and knock him down right in his 
tracks. He had his tickets. What more 
did he want? Yet there he stood staring 
straight and hard for a full half-minute. 
It seemed to me a full half-hour. The old 
man was fannipvg bimself furiously. 

I had to fairly bite my lip so as to not 
speak. But I knew the oldlady would not 
stand it long; nor did she. 

‘*T’'s dead! Ivs—it’s dead, you know!” 
‘Ts it? Well then, why don’t he put it 
in a coffin?” 

Was ever such a heartless villain con- 
ductor on a railroad? 

The old man was on his feet, and his 
two fists were in the air inasecond. It 
seemed as if the old lady would faint in 
her indignation. But I, an old traveler, 
calmly prepared to fight, and began to 
wonder in what part of the train was packed 
the trunk that contained my pistol. 

The little wife had gathered up both 
hands full of the white linen baby dress, 
and was wiping her eyes and sobbing bit- 
terly. But the little German only lowered 
his head a little lower. He disdained to 
weep; perbaps in his day he had been a 
soldier! 

‘It’s, it’sdead, I say! And, and, and it’s 
none of your business!” 

This was a wiid cry that came from the 
angry lips of the old lady; and the apo- 
plectic and red-faced and red-fisted old 
man smiled a vast red smile of cordial in- 
dorsement of every word she had huried at 
that cold, deliberate and merciless conduc. 
tor. 

‘* Twenty-five cents; and take it into the 
baggage car, I tell vou.” 

This was the language of the conductor. 
These were his exact words. I took par- 
ticular notice of exactly what he said and 
how he said it; for lwas determined that 
he should not go unpunished. 

‘* Twenty-five cents and the baggage car! 
Do you hear?” cried the conductor, even 
more discourteously than before. 

And with this the conductor actually 
reached his long arm across and caught at 
the precious burden in the meek and pa- 
tient German’s paternal lap. 

The old man was about to spring for- 
ward. The old lady was about to faint; 
when suddenly the conductor gave a jerk, 





his povered up, 


when out jumped a jolly, good-naturéd 
dog; a big one too, and he went up the 
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aisle wagging his tail and opening his red 
mouth good-naturedly, as if he would like 
to laugh at the whole lot of us. 

PASO DEL NORTE, MEXICO. 


THE HEAVENLY SONG. 


BY SAMUEI. T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tne physical organism which produces 
all the varieties of sound, embraced in the 
term ‘‘song,” is one of the marvels of our 
bodily life. The air we breathe, and, in 
order to live, must breathe, is by this or- 
ganism so modified in its passage from 
the lungs that it becomes articulated 
speech, or intoned sound, whether articu- 
late or not, assuming either character at 
the pleasure of the will, or neither at the 
same pleasure. When thus modified, the 
air makes an impression upon the ear; and 
that impression, by a most delicately ar- 
ranged contrivance, is transmitted to the 
percipient mind within, and then we have 
sound, in the form of speech or soug, ex- 
isting as a completed fact. Who but God 
could have conceived the idea? Who else 
could have realized it? He who dispenses 
with God in accounting for this compli- 
cated and wonderful phenomenon, prefers 
to be blind when it is much easier to see. 
To refer it to a primitive protoplasm, and 
leave the question there, is simply to make 
the protoplasm divine. 

The special function of articulated 
speech is to convey ideas, and of song, to 
express and awaken emotions. The latter 
is, hence, the natural language of feeling, 
particularly those feelings that are pleasant. 
All persons, when happy, instinctively sing 
out their joys; and these joys, thus ex- 
pressed, have a tendency to awaken similar 
joysin others. The pleasures of life are 
thus allied with song. It would be a great 
misfortune to this world if song should 
ever become one of the lost arts, or if 
men should lose their capacity to appreciate 
and feel its charms. The great artists of 
song depend upon their tones for their 
power; and when these tones are, by cul- 
ture, carried to their highest perfection, 
then song becomes the most impressive 
eloquence that can be addressed to the 
human ear. There is no form of vocaliza- 
tion that can equal song at its purest and 
best grade. The heart never disputes its 
fascination, and the sensibilities never fail 
to yield to its power. Great singers are 
always great favorites. All classes listen 
to them with delight. 

The human body, in its organism for the 
production of sound, is the most perfect mu- 
sical instrument known to man. Those made 
by human art were suggested by this one, 
and all of them are inferior to it. No other 
can equal it in variety or sweetness of tone, 
and no other can be indefinitely improved 
by its own action. No other is directly as- 
sociated with a conscious intelligence for 
its own regulation. Theinhabitiny soul is, 
in fact, the artist that plays upon tbis in- 
strument. The cultured human voice, 
under the direction of this artist, is the 
prince of all musical power. 

It is not at all surprising that, in every 
age andcountry,religious sentiment should 
have found in song one ofits most natural 
modes of expression, and also one of its 
most powerful means of impression, and, 
hence, that the two should have been so 
intimately related in the history of this 
world. The singing of psalms and hymns 
asamethod of praising God, expressing 
devout feeling toward him, thanking him 
forhis favors, imploring other favors, and 
making confession unto him, was, for cen- 
turies, the practice of the Jewish Church; 
and since the age of Christ and his apos- 
tles it has been the practice of the Chris- 
tian Church, and such it will remain to the 
end of time. The alliance between relig- 
ion and song is so natural and so strong 
that nothing can break the tie that binds 
them together. The Bible gives the fullest 
sanction to this alliance, and does not con- 
demn the accompaniment of instrumental 
music asan auxiliary power. Paul sim- 
ply expressed the universal thought of the 
Bible when he said: ‘‘I will pray with the 
Spirit, and 1 will pray with the understand- 
ing' also; I will sing with the Spirit, and I 
will sing with the understanding also.” In 
his Epistle to the Ephesians, he writes thus: 
“Be filled with the Spirit, speaking to 
yourselves in psalms and hymns and spir- 
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itual songs, singing and making melody 
in your heart unto the Lord.” The race 
will never lose the art of song, and song 
will never cease to he a power and havea 
place in the earthly worship of God. The 
hymn book and the Bible will live as long 
as the world stands. 

Turning then, to the Bible, and especial- 
ly the Book of Revelation, we find that 
Heaven is there represented to us as a place 
of song. The inhabitants of that world 
appear as religious singers. Adoring as- 
criptions and songs of praise constitute one 
of the Biblical views of the heavenly life. 
Siuners redeemed, and angels who never 
sinned, are united in this service. This is 
specially true in the visions of Heaven 
given in the Book of Revelation. 


The “four beasts,” more properly ren- 
dered the “‘ four living creatures,” seen and 
described by John, which, according to the 
general interpretatien of commentators, are 
taken tobe pictorial symbols of the attri- 
butes of God, are presented to us as resting 
neither day nor night, but always saying: 
‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
which was, and is, and is to come.” The 
four and twenty elders sitting round about 
the throne, clothed in white raiment, and 
with crowns of gold upon their heads, who 
are regarded as emblematic of the Church 
triumphant in Heaven, fell down before Him 
that sat upon the throne, and cast their 
crowns of gold before the throne, saying : 
‘**Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory and honor and power, for thou hast 
created all things, aud for thy pleasure they 
are and were created.” In the midst of the 
throne stood a Lamb; and before this 
Lamb the four and twenty elders fell 
down and sang @ new song, saying; 
‘*Thou art worthy to take the book and to 
open the seals thereof, for thou wast slain 
and hast redeemed us unto God by thy 
blood, out of every kindred and tongue, 
and people, and nation, and hast made us 
unto our God Kings and Priests.” The 
voices of many angels, to the number 
of ‘‘ten thousand times ten thousand 
and thousands of thousands, join in 
the song, saying: ‘‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing.” John, at 
a later stage of the vision, thus describes 
what he saw and heard: ‘‘And they sing the 
song of Moses the servant of God, and tue 
song of the Lamb, saying, Great and mar- 
velous are thy works, Lord God Almighty; 
just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
saints.” The heavenly ‘‘ harpers, harping 
with their harps,” help to make up the 
celestial orchestra, adding the symphonies 
of their music to those of song, and sing- 
ing, ‘‘as it were, a new song before the 
throne.” 

Every intelligent reader of the Bible un- 
derstands that, while John describes things 
as he saw and heard them, when he ‘‘ was 
in the Spirit on the Lord’s day,” the things 
themselves are pictorial and symbolic, con- 
sisting in a series of supernatural visions. 
Heavenly songs and heavenly singers form 
a part of these visions. John heard the 
songs, and gives the language used. The 
necessities of the case made the language 
that of earth, just as all revelations from 
God in words, in order to be intelligible to 
man, must be made in human words. 
These are the only words that we can un- 
derstand. : 

There is, however, no difficulty in appre- 
hending the idea conveyed by these sym- 
bolic songs. Like the religious song of 
earth, they are an expression of devout 
thought and feeling toward God; and so 
far as redeemed sinners participate therein, 
they are the reproduction and continuance 
in Heaven of what, in kind, exists on earth. 
Saints and angels in Heaven and saints on 
earth worship God; and jnasmuch as re- 
ligious song has such a conspicuous place 
in the worship of earth, the term “‘ song,” 
with its cognates, is eminently a fitting one 
to represent the worship of Heaven. There 
is no word in use among men better suited 
to express this idea. 

The worship of God by human beings on 
earth, whatever may be its outward form, 
consists essentially in believing apprehen- 
sions, recognitions, and acknowledgments 
of God, as made known in his works and 
his Word, and in those affections of the 
heart that correspond with his attributes, 





character, and relations to the children of 
men. The God thus worshiped on earth, 
is, for essentially the same reasons, and by 
essentially the same exercises, also wor- 
shiped in Heavep. The thoughts and feel- 
ings contained in the ascriptions and songs 
which John heard in Heaven, are, in kind, 
those of every one who on earth wor- 
shiped God ‘in spirit and in truth.” Un- 
derstanding, as we do, what the worship of 
God here is, we can form at least some idea 
of what it is in Heaven, and consequently, 
of the saint’s employment and activity in 
that world. Saints here have affections 
toward God which would not be out of 
place there. The Christian doxology, so 
often chanted by earthly lips, fits either 
world. 

The worship of Heaven, though essen- 
tially similar to that of earth, is, however, 
of a much higher order, with broader ap- 
prehensions and comprehensions, with 
holier and purer emotions, and with in- 
tenser happiness, than that which is possi- 
ble in this world. It is sinlessly pure, 
and, so faras it is the worship of redeemed 
sinners, rendered by faculties greatly ex- 
panded beyond their highest earthly range. 
The saint in Heaven, though not ceasing to 
be himself by going there, will there rise 
above himsslf and beyond himself as he 
was here. The impediments, limitations, 
restrictions, and imperfections of flesh and 
blood do not follow him to the skies. The 
soul, upon its entrance into Heaven, be- 
comes more like the angels who stand 
around the throne, and Jess like the imear- 
nated pilgrims who domicile in earthly 
tabernacles, and who, while here, are sub- 
jected to the necessity of seeing *‘ through 
a glass darkly.” The glories of Heaven 
burst upon it, and are there seen and felt 
as they cannot be here. This view is not 
mere conjecture or vague speculation. 
The Bible abundantly authorizes us to 
think of Heaven as a great advancement 
upon our present state, and that, too, not 
only in knowledge, but also in spiritual 
character. It is in all respects a much 
more perfect state than that of eath. Paul 
so thought when he desired to depart and 
go there, and there be with Christ. 

The Christian surely has no reason to re- 
gret that he must die, and should not die a 
thousand deaths in fearing one. It would 
be a misfortune to him if his earthly life 
were immortal. Death, however terrible 
it may seem in some of its aspects, releases 
him from the bondage, imperfections, and 
ills of the present life and puts the song of 
Heaven on his lips; and that, too, in more 
hallowed strains, in sweeter and purer notes, 
and with richer joys, than were possible 
here. If the worship of God on earth was 
his delight, it will be more so in Heaven. 
If the sentiments of the beavenly song, as 
disclosed in the Bible, pleased him here, 
they will more please him hereafter. If 
his earthly devotions were intoned with 
this song, Heaven will lift these devotions 
to a higher grade of sweetness and purity. 
The training of earth iu the sacred art will 
have its completion and perfection in the 
sublimer skill of Heaven. The Christian, 
with such a prospect before him, can well 
afford to die. The event will work no 
harm to him. Having a good hope through 
grace, he is ready for it. Paul was, and so 
may any saint be. 


The question whether, upon retiring 
from this world, we shall be in this state 
of readiness or not, depends, as to its ans- 
wer, upon the moral character with which 
we thus retire, and which we carry with 
us into the future life. If our spiritual 
state here is in harmony with the Bible 
God, alike in respect to his government of 
law and the Gospel of his grace, and if the 
worship and service of that God are here 
both our pleasure and our choice, then we 
may safely assume that our names are 
‘‘ written in the Lamb’s book of life,” and 
that when this short day shall be ended, 
we shall unite, with the angels and with 
‘“‘ the spirits of just men made perfect,” in 
singing ‘‘ the song of Moses the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb.” There 
is no davger in the assumption upon such 
evidence. The assumption may, indeed, 
become the full assurance of hope without 
any presumption. He who on earth 
worships God “in spirit and in truth,” 
will certainly dv so in Heaven. 

If, on the other hand, one’s moral state 





be out of harmony wiih the Bible God, ang 
if, in this condition, he leaves this world, 
then there is absolutely no warrant in the 
Scriptures for the least hope that he wil] 
ever participate in the song of Heaven, 
Exactly the reverse is the prospect before 
him. Heaven is no place for the blas. 
phemer, or the gross sensualist, or for one 
who denies the existence of God, or rejects 
the Gospel of Christ, or for one whose 
sensibilities are in harmony with the revel. 
ry, the drunkenness and profanity of a 
grog-shop, rather than with the ger. 
vices of the Christian sanctuary. Such a 
man is not spiritually qualified for the 
heavenly life, and would not be happy 
in Heaven if he were there. His mora| 
condition places him in the category of 
those who are ‘* without God and without 
hope in the world.” He has no taste for 
the heavenly song here, and will have no 
fitness to sing it hereafter. To assume that 
death will give him this fitness is to make 
an assumption which the Bible does not 
authorize, and which that Book moat ex. 
plicitly contradicts. The plain doctrine of 
the Bible is that what we are to be and to 
do in eternity sball be determined, not by 
the process of dying e#and not by the mere 
change of worlds, but by the moral charac- 
ter that we form in this life, and with 
which we leave this world and pass into 
the next life. The Word of God pours a 
flood of light on this point, alike in respect 
to the good and the bad. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








Any miscarriage of justice is a great 
public misfortune; but when it errs on 
the side of harshness, the mischief js 
far greater than when it fails to punish. 
The sentence of five years’ penal servitude 
passed upon the poor wretch who gent the 
threatening letter to the Prince of Wales 
is worthy only cf a Judge Jeffries. No 
severer sentence is passed upon persons 
convicted of the same offense, when the 
circumstances are of the worst kind—in- 
volving, for example, the menace of some 
shameful charge—and in this case they 
were unusually venial. The natural ex- 
plavation, aided by his fulsome charge, is, 
of course, that the judge was desirous of 
currying favor with the court; nor docs 
the statement put forward for him by bis 
friends set his conduct in a better light. 
They say he isincapable cf toadyism, but, 
having been brought up in a brutal school, 
is generally addicted to giving long sen- 
tences. Of course the Prince of Wales, if 
be bas any of the kindness of heart which 
is attributed to him, will at oace use his in- 
fluence to get this matter rectified; but, in 
the meantime, it is a blot upon the judicial 
ermine. When one considers that a Jand- 
lord’s life is threatened every day in Ireland, 
not as, in this case, rhapsodically, but with 
the full intention of carrying out the threat, 
and with absolute impunity, the public 
scandal of such a sentence Icoms large ia- 
deed. 

There is a general notion that suicides 
are not quite so “‘ determined” as those who 
attempt to perpetrate them would have us 
believe; or, at all events, that nine out of 
ten of those who commence the act of self- 
destruction regret the circumstance when 
it is too Jate. A very remarkable instance 
to the contrary, however, took place last 
week. A man who was seen ‘“ walking 
with his head down, and having a very de- 
jected appearance,” threw himself off Lon- 
don Bridge. The instinct of life caused 
him to struggle in the water; yet when 4 
boat was put off to his assistance and 4 
rope was thrown to him, he rejected it, and 
on beiog seized with a bitcher, he disen- 
tangled himself from it and was drowned. 

Another royalty—and indeed a whole 
set of royalties—hbas been taking to book 
making. The three sons of King Oscar of 
Sweden, who have been globe-trotting, 
have published their travels under the title 
—a pira'ed one, I am sorry to say—of “Our 
Reminiscences.” This is really too bad; for 
the literary market is much overstocked 
already, and gevius does not attract the read- 
ing public nearly so much as royal blood. 
On the other band there is a significant 
foot-note appended to the book which gives 


me hope that these new candidates for ‘ 
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public favor will not prove very formidable. 
“gome of the persons who accompanied 
the princes have contributed some chap- 
ters.” I have known instances when royal 
autbors have not been so frank. 

At this moment, when nine men out of 
every ten we meet at dinner, and a still 
jarger proportion of the fair sex, are 
preathing fire and slaughter against Mr. 
Gladstone and his wicked intentions, it be- 
comes interesting to inquire in what, and 
where, his personal popularity lies. That 
out of London it is immense, is certain, 
and also that among bis own followers his 
influence is without a parallel; he not only 
carries men with him who would much 
rather stand still, but carries them in the 
opposite direction to which they want to 
g0. The secret, in my opinion, lies, not cer- 
tainly in his honesty of speech—for he is a 
master of the art of saying nothing in par- 
ticular in many words—but in the sim- 
plicity of his character. Every one knows 
that when he uttered that famous saying 
concerning ‘‘ our own flesh and blood,” 
he meant it; he is essentially natural and 
without pride. There was a time, indeed, 
when he bowed his knees before Baal; 
when, as Disraeli said, in shaking hands 
with a duke, he reminded him of Jacob 
wrestling with the angel; but all that is 
gone. He gives away titles with lavish 
hands, but rot to himself or his own peo- 
pe. There remains in him not one touch 
ofswelldom. Where other men of exalted 
position seek to strengthen themselves by 
domestic alliances, he suffers love to have 
its way. His daughters marry simple 
gentlemen, of moderate or even scanty in- 
come. That wedding at St. Margaret’s, the 
other day—the snowdrop wedding, as it 
has been called—was an example of this; 
and coming, as it did, at the moment of his 
accession to Office, it seemed to accentuate 
it. It is pleasanter to read of a minister’s 
daughter having chairs and tables, and a 
few useful checks given to her as mar- 
riage presents, than of the diamonds in a 
bride’s hair, or of the hundreds of pounds 
that the mere floral decorations cost. It is 
one of the many stupidities of our fashion- 
able folk that they do not understand how 
deeply they offend by vulgar display; and 
how, on the other hand, simplicity in high 
places goes straight to the hearts of men. 

It is not many months ago that the Judge 
of a Welsh county court besought trans- 
lation to some other legal sphere, upon the 
ground that his health was giving way 
under too much perjury. The Cretans, 
he asserted, were lovers of truth compared 
with the Welsh, and their word as good as 
ther bond, in the same sense—namely, 
that neither one nor the other was worth a 
farthing. And now there is the Bangor 
County Court Judge telling just the same 
story. ‘‘Look at this last case! Lo+k at 
the frightful lying! Ido not meet such a 
state of things out of Wales; other people 
have said this before; but hitherto I have 
kept quiet. . . Ido not think it is in 
human nature to stand many years of it.” 
He entreats, in short, to be sent some- 
where else, where an honest man can 
breathe freely, and the air is a little less 
charged with perjury. This is really very 
extraordinary. There is a well-known 
nursery rhyme to the effect that ‘‘ Taffy 
was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief”; but 
it did not breathe one word against his 
veracity. Perhaps he thieves no longer, 
but has taken to lying instead. ‘‘ There is 
always a something” in the way of draw- 
back to one’s moral system; and in this 
case the alteration is for the better. At 
all events it is better to break down than to 
break ‘‘out.” The theory of a great social 
Philosopher is, that everybody is bound to 
“break out” somewhere, at some epoch 
of his life—an appalling idea, indeed, 
since if you have not done it—and one 
Were even an Archbishop—you know it 
must he done. 

What a charming notion is that which 
has been adopted by our Indian Govern- 
ment for sending pilgrims to Mecca by the 
medium of Mr. Cook. How many valu- 
able lives in the middle ages would have 
been preserved if this idea of a ‘“person- 
ally conducted” trip to Palestine had oc- 
Curred to our forefathers. Think of the 


Penance to Jerusalem mitigated by coupons. 
The astute pilgrim who traveled to the 





-Phrine at Loretto with peas in his shoes, 


but who “took the liberty to beil his peas” 
is no longer ‘‘in it.” 

However serious may be the nature of a 
public calamity, it seldom escapes being 
made ridiculous by the efforts of amateur 
correspondents. The so-called Socialist 
riot of last week is no exception to this 
rule; indeed I do not remember any event 
since that of the Tichborne trial, which has 
brought forth what the Spectator ealls the 
“flabbiness of public opinion” in so 
marked a manner. No one will accuse me 
of sympathizing with Messrs. Hyndman 
& Company any more than with their 
prototypes—the Moonlighters—on the 
other side of the Irish Channel; but it must 
be owned that the Socialists are right, 
when they say that the riot, with which 
they protest they had nothing to do, has 
opened the eyes of the general public to 
the awful destitution that exists among us. 
It is indeed greatly to the credit of the 
moneyed classes in general, that the 
havoc wrought by thieves and loafers has 
not closed their purses to the want and 
misery among the unemployed; but, on the 
other hand, it is amazing how the breaking 
of a few plate-glass windows, and the 
stealing of a few articles of vertu have 
lashed the baser sort among the well-to-do 
into an indignation whith the spectacle 
of widespread starvation could never have 
worked. In view, indeed, of the reporis 
that come from every side of want and 
woe, the bill of costs put in by dukes and 
lords, with such prompt greediness, for 
damage done to their house fronts, is not 
in the best taste, when contrasted with 
their previous callousness. They remind 
one of the Devil’s estimate of the feelings 
of Job: “*Touch his own skin and you 
will find bim tender enough.” The letters 
which this «lass of person sits down to 
write to the newspapers, on the riot itself, 
are really quite models of imbecility. As 
Mr. Hyndman suggests that the ‘* police 
spies” did all the damage, in order to 
bring odium ‘‘ upon the sovereign people,” 
so these gentry not obscurely indicate 
their opinion that Mr. Gladstone was at the 
bottom of it, and that the police ‘‘ had 
orders” not to interfere with his friends. 
It is difficult to say whether their observa- 
tions or their conclusions are the more 
idiotic. We are accustomed, and not 
without reason, to think that the rubbish 
of the Socialist organs can never be ex- 
ceeded as specimens of talk on stilts; but 
what shall we say to this ‘‘ significant ex- 
ample of what is going on in our social 
life,” culled from a letter of a ‘‘ Lover of 
Order,” published in the Zimes, 

**As I passed the War Office entrance, form- 
erly the Duke of Buckingham’s, a blind fiddler, 
led by a little girl, dame by, nearly in the middle 
of the road, playing some odd tune or other, 
when a young guardsman on sentry stepped 
out and said ina commanding tone, ‘ You stop 
that noise,’ or words to that effect, as well as I 
could hear. He then went back to his post, 
and I thought, ‘ Now there is aman of common 
sense and action.’ It was a little thing to stop 
at the time, but when the snowball which a 
child or a blind fiddler could set rolling on the 
top of a hill reaches the bottom, it has become 
in this couxtry an immovable monster, in all 
other countries a destroying avalanche.” 


I have never read anything in Justice 
more silly and pretentious than the above, 
but even that is surpassed by the lucubra- 
tion of J. M., the lamp of whose brougham 
was actually smashed by a stone in the 
park. ‘‘Iam not aware, sir, what I have 
done to, and in what way I am responsible 
for, the condition of the workman, whom I 
have often assisted and employed to do 
work at a high price, too often done in so 
unsatisfactory a manner as to require to be 
done over again.” [As a specimen of 
literary style, the above is beyond praise 
and price. Conceive what the verbosity and 
tedium of J. M.’s conversation must be! 
And now for his conclusions.] ‘‘I have 
always advocated the cause of the people; 
I shall doso no more. Iam a subscriber 
to various charities and hospitals which I 
shall now discontinue.” One has often 
heard of the dullness of amateur corres- 
pondents; but we have surely at last 
reached the very depths, and come upon 
the prize idiot. ‘‘ What I want toask you, 
Mr. Editor, is why, while all this tumult 
was going on, were ‘a hundred police’ 
kept on guard at Buckingham Palace, 
with nobody in it, and which, moreover, 


had sentries with fixed bayonets to take 
care of it.” 

The Dickens’ celebration at Freemasons, 
Hall seems to have been a great success. 
There is no novelist whose creations adapt 
themselves so easily—because so cheaply— 
to the exigencies of fancy dress as Dickens, 
his more striking characters being almost 
all drawn from the lower classes. Men, 
too, though women shrink from it, do not 
mind undertaking humorous, if bumble 
roles; and Newman Nogges, Tom Pinches 
and Mr. Jingles are easily ‘‘made up,” if 
not so easily supported. 1t would be dififi- 
cult to find one of the fair sex who would 
condescend to such parts as Clemency 
Newcome or ‘‘ the Marchioness”; they all 
run to the picturesque and pretty, so that 
there is no wonder that at the entertain- 
ment in question there were seven Dolly 
Vardens. What is more surprising is that 
none of these seem to have been appro- 
priately attired, though they had Mr. 
Frith’s charming picture to goby. I re- 
member a story of Dickens himself, com- 
plimenting a Dolly Varden at a fancy ball 
upon the accuracy with which she had fol- 
lowed the artist, but afterward discovering 
upon cross-examination that she had never 
read the book. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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Tue great audience at Tremont Temple, with 
its hundreds of professional men and students, 
expressed itself most earnestly on March 8th, in 
support of the White Cross Leagues. It will be 
secn from the full report given below, that the 
assembly suppressed decisively an interrupter in 
the galleries who objected to the sentiments of 
the platform on Low Morals in High Places, and 
to certain criticisms of portions of aristocratic so- 
ciety in London. The prelude was indorsed with 
an emphasis uncommon even in the Monday Lec” 
tureship, as were also the positions of the lec- 
ture. Prayers were offered by the Rev. Dr. A. 
H. Plumb, of Boston, and by President Brush, 
of Dakota. 





THE PRELUDE. 
LOW MORALS IN HIGH PLACES, 


In July last there occurred in London, in the 
revelations published by the Pali Mall Gazette, 
an explosion under one of the chief Hell Gates 
of the world. But the channel of civilization 1s 
yet blocked, and perhaps may be for ages to 
come, by an obstruction which ages have en- 
deavored in vain to remove. Nevertheless, the 
rock is fractured, and the time is ripe for more 
tunneling and dynamite. The chief mischief is 
in the silt and ooze, the Satanic sediment of 
civilization which settles upon the rock of law 
andcustom. You think it is too much to hope 
that we can ever cleanse the sewers of the earth. 
We can tunnel the rock on which the sediment 
ot civilization lies, and although there may al- 
ways be sediment in the more turbid of the 
rivers of history, until He comes whose right it 
is to reign, we may lower the rock of law and 
custom, until the sediment sinks deeper and 
deeper, and finally is substantially covered from 
human sight. 

What has been affected by the agitation con- 
nected with the revelations made concerning 
the vice of London? 

In the first place, a distinguished committee 
has indorsed the chief revelations as substan- 
tially true. Who were the members of this com- 
mittee? The Archbishop of Canterbury, Pri- 
mate of all England; Dr. Temple, Bishop of the 
great city whose secret vices had been exposed ; 
the Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, Cardi- 
nal Manning; Mr. Morley, one of the most 
prominent non-conformists of England; and, 
lastly, Mr. Reid, Queen’s counsel, who supplied 
the legal element which is indispensable in every 
inquiry where evidence is to be taken and 
sifted. ; 

What did this committee say? It published 
an opinion, in which individuals and classes, so 
far as touched by the accusations of the fall 
Mall Gazette, were skipped, but the general 
charges were pronounced to be substantially 
true. The particular charges were not denied, 
although some of them touched men in the 
House of Commons, and eveu in the nobility. 
For evident reasons these were not taken up‘ 
but the mass of evidence gathered by the secret 








commission of the Pall Mall was presented to 
these gentlemen, and their language, which I 
now have before me, was: ‘We are satisfied 
that, taken as a whole, the statements of the 
Gazette on this question are substantially true.” 
Now, what were those statements? Certain 
classes of journals on both sides the Atlantic 
have refused to publish this manifesto of the 
Mansion House committee. Some other jour- 
nals,even when they have published it, have usu- 
ally been very careful not to connect with it the 
charges which the manifesto justifies, I have 
before me here the’ original language of the 
Pall Mall, and I must say that the zommittee 
whose names I have just given, affirm the sub- 
stantial truth of the following statements : 

That innumerable crimes which spring from 
nameless vice flourish on every side in London 
unnoticed and unchecked, 

That crime of the most ruthless and abomina- 
ble description is constantly and systematically 
practiced in London without let or hindrance. 
That it is a fact that there is in full operation 
in London a system of which the ruin of young 
women, physically incorrupt, is one of the or- 
dinary incidents. 

That indescribable atrocities are constantly 
perpetrated upon children, and with almost 
absolute impunity. 

That arrangements are made for buying and 
selling the victims, and that these fiendish plaus 
are carried out with a simplicity and an effi- 
ciency incredible to all who have not made actual 
demonstration of the facility with which crime 
can be committed. 

Girls are simply snared, trapped, drugged, 
gagged; and the resilt is that London, in 
certain quarters, is a Minotaur swaliowing hu- 
man flesh. So much for the justification of the 
charges, 

What next has been effected? Immense meet- 
ings in all the chief cities of the British Islands 
have supported the demand for improved laws. 
A white heat of indignation and enthusiasm 
marked these meetings. They began in the 
provinces. It was the fashion of the London 
journals to ignore the whole topic; but at last 
an immense Hyde Park meeting put itself so 
prominently before the public that the stateliest 
metropolitan journals were obliged to notice it, 
and finally other great gatherings in London 
itself supported the Mansion House committee. 

In the third place, the age of consent—a legal 
phrase which I hope you all understand—has 
been raised by British law, last year adopted in 
Parliament, from thirteen years to sixteen, 
Until a girl is of age she cannot manage 
property. The claim of this platform is that 
we should put person and property on the same 
legal level. In England, although a girl could 
not be married without her guardian’s consent, 
until eighteen, although she could not dispose 
of a single farthing of property until eighteen, 
the law concerning the government of the per- 
son was such that at thirteen a consent could be 
given which would estop the penalties for seduc- 
tion, which Horace Greeley used to think ought 
to be punished by death. The demand of the 
Pall Mali and of these public meetings, and of 
the Churches in England, as represented by 
some of their worthiest leaders, so influenced 
Parliament that the standard of legal age in 
this matter has been raised from thirteen to six- 
teen. 

Next, the International Federation of societies 
for the prevention of the adoption of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act has been greatly strength- 
ened. The continental custom as to the treat- 
ment of certain contagious diseases was by a 
smal] vote introduced into portions of England, 
especially into London; although there is an 
International Federation, largely represented 
on the continent of Europe, of which the chiet 
object is to prevent this kind of license of vice. 
It is hoped that England, which does not now 
execute, will soon repeal her Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts, If she should take the course which 
these societies resist, the contagion of her ex- 
ample might be felt on this side of the sea. Dis- 
cussion is aJready rising on this point iu several 
of the most corrupt of our great cities. This 
topic touches your homes and those of all peo- 
ple in civilized lands. England cannot set an 
example on this matter that will not be noticed, 
discussed, and very possibly imitated through-~- 
out her colonies. 

In the next place, White Cross Leagues have 
been organized in great numbers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. What are White Cross Leagues? 
They are organizations whose members take a 
pledge in these words: 

I PROMISE BY THE HELP OF GOD, 

1. To treat all women with respect, and endeavor 
to protect them from wrong and degradation, 

2. To endeavor to put down all indecent language 
and coarse jests. 

8. To maintain the law of purity as equally bind- 
ing upon men and women. 

4. To endeavor to spread these principles among 
my companions, and to try and help my 
younger brothers. 

5. To use every possible means to fulfill the com- 
mand, “ Keep THYSELF pure,” 

Who is the father of these leagues? The 

Bishop of Durham. Who have been the chief 
assistants of this great dignitary in forming 
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them? Two ladies, Ellice Hopkins and Mrs, 
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Josephine E. Butler. ‘*The New Godiva,” a 
series of searching and eloquent studies in 
Social Questions, is dedicated to Mrs. Butler. 
(Published by T. Fisher Unwin, London.) The 
authoress of the immortal ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of this city, 
has written a poem in honor of Mrs. Butler, and 
read it recently in New York at the second 
annual meeting of the White Cross Society: 


‘She hath done what she could. 
Try her cunning she would, 
Shew her weakness, to injure her cause. 
Like a heart that doth break 
On a rock, for love’s sake, 
She falls crushed, at the foot of the Laws; 


“ Writ for one sex alone 
On a tablet of stone, 

The hard statute rules over mankind; 
Does she deem her small thrift 
Shall be mighty to shift 

Its burthen, when she has a mind? 


** Her voice ye have heard; 
Men have published her word, 
Saints have greeted her banner unfurled; 
Now say, under the sun 
What this woman has done? 
She has altered the course of the world.” 
—Mks. Howe. **One Woman’s Doing.” 


It is certain that the heart of womanhood has 
been aroused in England. A protest against the 
imprisonment of Mr. Stead wassent to the Home 
Office, signed by more than 8,000 of the women 
of Edinburgh. More than seven hundred stu- 
dents of the Edinburgh University sent in a sim- 
ilar protest. White Cross Leagues have been 
organized in large numbers in both England and 
Scotland. I have before me an address of Bishop 
Lightfoot, in which he advocates, with wholly 
unanswerable arguments, the positions that the 
natural and the Christian penalties for vice in 
the two sexes are the same.and ought to be the 
same under human law. [Applause.] 

“This is the meaning,” says the Bishop of 
Durham, ‘“‘of the White Cross movement, 
Public opinion* in this matter of purity is 
grossly perverted and gone astray. There is one 
law for the man and another for the woman. 
The sin which is condoned in the man is visited 
with the heaviest social penalties in the woman. 
Yet the man is commonly the chief offender. 
This is unjust; this is mean and dastardly. 
You are banded together to redress this wrong. 
You are pledged to denounce this iniquity. You 
will have none of this cowardly, ungenerous, 
unequal dealing. You will endeavor to restore 
the Christian ideal, which makes no difference 
between the sexes.” (Bishop Lightfoot’s Address 
to the friends of the White Cross Movement.”’) 

In the next place, the evils of corrupt jour- 
nalism and the blessings of good jourmalism 
have both been exhibited in connection with 
this theme. Mr. Stead, the heroic editor of the 
Pail Mall Gazetie, thrown into prison on the 
flimsiest technicality, has been released, and was 
received on the 18th of January in Exeter Hall, 
with unprecedented honor, by all friends of 
genuine reform. [Loud applause.] You re- 
member the famous letter of Mr. Spurgeon to 
Mr. Stead, when the storm of persecution broke 
upon him. ‘I feel bowed down with shame and 
indignation,” said the great metropolitan 
preacher, ‘But even sewers must be cleansed. 
Spare not rascals, although they wear stars and 
garters.” [Applause.] 

So many sentences of that letter, of which I 
have no copy here, have imprinted theuselves 
in my memory. And here is a letter written by 
Mr. Spurgeon almost froma bed of illness. He 
was at Mentone for his annual rest, in the south 
of France, and, on Dec. 24th, sent to Mr. Stead 
im prison a Christmas letter, of which these are 
a few sentences: 

* Rest assured that your motive and zea) have se- 
cured for you the high esteem of all lovers of purity. 
You cast yourself into the abyss to rescue and to 
preserve innocent children, and you are held in 
honor among the honorable. At the same time as 
you made hideous crime somewhat inconvenient, 
and threatened to remove some of the screens which 
give immunity to vice, you are thoroughly hated 
among those to whom life means bestia] licentious- 
ness. You can rejoice that you have thus a double 
homage paid you; for contempt and hate are the 
obeisancy which miquity renders to its vanquisher, 
Be of good cheer. In your retirement you will be 
able to buckle ou your armor with supreme care and 
sacred vigil for the future fray in which we shall 
see you the equally stalwart and still more skilful 
champion. J wish joy to your heart and power to 
yourarm.” ([Applause.) 

In America agitation for the prevention of 
social vice, the rescue of its victims, and legis- 
lation against it has been organized as a special 
department by the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, a national organization of immense 
power, which may God bless! [Loud appiause.] 
Miss Willard’s motto in this high matter is: 
**Prevention, reformation, legislation.” (See 
the valuable White Cross series of publications, 
issued by G. C. Hall, 161 La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. ) 

The Churches generally are being aroused to 
support this movement. 

And lastly, in this list of the results of the 
agitation, I may mention that far yonder 
toward the sunset on Puget Sound, in Wash- 
ington Territory, where women vote, the age of 





legal consent has been raised from ten to six- 
teen years, 

What are the remedies for these mischiefs? Let 
us appreciate the size of them. What is the 
condition of American law on this topic? What 
is the legal age of consent in the United States? 
Let me call the roll of the Commonwealths, and 
let them appear here in blushing ranks. The 
age in Delaware is seven years. (Sensation. ] 
The age is ten years in the following list of 
states : Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Dakota, 
Florida, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Wisconsin, Wyoming. (See the 
speech of the Rev. Dr. Da Costa, published in 
the Philanthropist of New York, March, 1886.) 

Let us demand, first of all, that the protection 
of person be put on a level with that of proper- 
ty. [Applause.] The laws on this topic of the 
legal age of consent are a great exception to all 
the other laws touching minors. You do not 
allow a penny of property to be controlled 
by a girl under eighteen. A man cannot marry 
a girlunder eighteen without the consent of 
her guardian and the marrige be legal. But in 
all these states there is such a condition of the 
law as to person that our civilization is yet 
essentially that of the dark ages. I do not know 
how to explain the condition of the laws on 
this point, exceps by the theory that they are 
in some respects an inheritance from the 
ages when social vice was one part of the 
pagan cultof Italy and France. Our German 
forefathers, thank God, were monogamists, and 
were accustomed, as Tacitus says, to bury the 
adulterer alive in the mud and whip the adul- 
teress through the streets. [Applause.] There 
was, says Tacitus, a conviction deeply seated in 
the hearts of the Germans, that there was some- 
thing divine in woman. They revered her as 
a prophetess, and were not unmindful of her 
counsels even in war. There is in the unpolluted 
German or British or American heartan im- 
mense tidal wave of chivalry, and if we could 
but cause that to float this reform, we should 
carry it, with God’s help, to a high triumph. I 
do not think Englishmen worse than Americans 
or Germans. There is a vein of brutality in the 
Anglo-Saxon, and when he is corrupted by 
strong drink, he becomes a social monster. We 
must confess this, for our history proves it. 

Here are a few sentences from Escott, the 
English author of a famous book on England, 
and from a passage written since the Pall Mall 
revelations were made: 

“English Society in the generation before the 
French Revolution rested on a basis of pure pagan- 
ism. It was, in fact, from the time of the Reforma, 
tion heathen and godless. . . The Englishman 
has a hvunting consciousness of the brutality of our 
nationa] character . a certain coarseness of 
fiber against which Englishmen have to be on their 
guard. Our veneer conceals something that 
is essentially barbaric. . . . London Society is a 
chaotic congeries of sets. Ifa definition of the term 
Society is wanted, I know of no other than the social 
area of which the Prince of Wales is personally cog- 
nizant and within the jimits of which his authority 
reigns supreme.” (T.H.S. Escott, N. Y. Tribune 
Sept. 27th, 1885.) 

But within even that charmed circle, the thun- 
derbolts of these accusations have fallen, and no 
reply has been made except that the dignity of 
respectable portions of society has been out- 
raged. I hope the day will come when some 
pure American actress will refuse an invitation 
to take dinner with the Prince of Wales. [Pro- 
longed applause.}] [Amid the applause which 
greeted this declaration, a single vigorous hiss 
made itself heard. Thereupon Mr. Cook went 
on.) Who is it here that assumes the position of 
a spaniel of the aristocracy? Who is it here that 
expresses himself in language belonging to 
one of the shallowest of creatures, and opposes 
an effort to pluck innocent maidenhood out of 
the jaws of that Minotaur of lawless self-styled 
respectabilty which is rotten to the core? [If 
any Englishman hisses here ”— 

[Mr. Cook was here interrupted from the gal- 
lery, and, as everybody looked in the direction 
ofthe sound, a man was seen standing erect, with 
outstretched arm, endeavoring to obtain the at- 
tention of lecturer and audience. The lecturer 
sat stock still, and the audience cheered so loud- 
ly and long that the would-be critic, under the 
further gentle pressure of one of the ushers, at 
last sunk into his seat, and was heard from no 
more. ] 

“Tf any Englishman hisses here,” continued 
Mr. Cook, in his severest manner, * let him go 
home and tell his aristocrats that in America we 
want none of their contagious diseases acts [ap- 
plause], and that we mean to join hands with all 
friends of genuine reform in putting the laws 
concerning person and property on the same 
level. [Renewed applause.] 

As further remedies, I ask for such reforms 
in religious and scientific instruction as shall 
favor the White Cross Leagues. I ask in the 
field of social custom for early marriages, for 
inexpensive homes in the initial married years 
{applause}, and for equal social penalties for 
men and women. [Applause.] I ask, lastly, for 
the execution of all the law that is now on the 
statute books, whether it affects man or woman. 





And I ask that the gilded saloon and the brothel, 
the liquor traffic on the one hand and the social 
evil on the other, be jointly attacked as the two 
sides of the chief Hell Gate of our time. 
(Storms of applause, continued and repeated 
again and again.] 


THE INTERLUDE. 


PRESIDENT MC COSH AND PRESIDENT ELIOT ON 
RELIGION IN COLLEGES. 

1. ‘‘On which side ought we to range our- 
selves in the discussion between President Eliot 
and President McCosh concerning religion in 
colleges?” 

The concessions of President Eliot are a suf- 
ficient reply to his arguments. He affirms, 
and he has a right to speak with authority on 
this subject, that physical science, when its 
principles are carried out to the uttermost in 
free thought, points to theism. He affirms that 
at the end even of the philosophy of a Huxley 
ora Spencer we come to God. President Eliot 
I understand to be fully abreast of the scientific 
culture of our time. He has made something 
like a specialty of physical science, and it is ex- 
tremely interesting to find him advising that 
morals and religion be taught in our common 
schools. He would have Catholic and Protestant 
teachers appointed to instruct Catholic and 
Protestant children. In fact, he would give a 
vuice in the public schools to the Jewish Rabbi 
in the instruction of Jewish children as to 
morals and religion, rather than exclude relig- 
ious instruction from our elementary places of 
learning. I, for one, am not fascinated by this 
scheme ; but itis not under discussion here and 
now. I mention it only to show that President 
Eliot is very much in earnest as to the impor- 
tance of teaching morals aud religion to the 
youth of the land. He affirms repeatedly.that no 
one knows how to teach morality without 
religion. 

But he thinks that when we rise to the level of 
a university, we ought not to say much, at that 
hight, about religion, in a country which has 
no state Church. My reply is that we have been 
saying something on that subject for 200 years 
in a country which has no state Church. [Ap- 
plause.} We are saying something on that sub- 
ject in 300 of our colleges at the present hour. 
It is true we have no state Church—and God 
grant we never may have one!—but we have a 
state religion, not perhaps of the established, 
but, certainly, of the settled kind. [Laughter 
and applause.] It was my fortune oncein my 
life—I do not claim great familiarity with high 
dignitaries at Washington—to be asked to lead 
the devotions of the Senate; and, going into the 
ante-room, I found the great Senator from Ver- 
mont, Mr. Edmunds, reading what? The latest 
book of agnostic philosophy, from Cambridge ? 
No. Some brilliant discussion of lati:udimarian 
positions in religion? By no means. He was 
reading the Bible in his solitude. National law 
appoints a chaplain of Congress, or, at least, a 
chaplain is provided under authority of the 
Senate. You bave chaplains in your Army and 
your Navy. There is, in some sense, a recogni- 
tion by the National Government of undenomi- 
national Christianity. Daniel Webster called 
common undenominational Christianity a part of 
the common law of the land. (Girard Will Case.) 

In view of these facts, it is certainly rash to 
speak of Christianity as the creed of a sect, 
and to say that because a college should be un- 
sectariun it should take no position concerning 
Christianity. I object to President Liiot’s 
classification of our colleges a3 not exhaustive. 
He arranges them all under these three heads: 
Thoroughly denominational, semi-deromina- 
tional, and unsectarian. (N. Y. Times, Feb. 
4th, 1885.) This word sectarian has an odious 
sound. No one wishes to be a sectarian. If [ 
thought myself to be one, I should wish to open 
my veins and let out every drop of sectarian 
blood. But we may, I think, fairly arrange the 
colleges of the land under these five heads: 
Religious and thoroughly denominational ; 
religious and semi-denominational ; religious 
but not denominational; non-religious or 
agnostically denominational; and, \astly, ir- 
religious. If we have not the last class 
now we svon shall have representatives of it, 
especially if Harvard leads the way for the state 
universities of the land, into not merely an un- 
sectarian but also a non-religious position. Ex- 
perience has shown, age after age, that the non- 
religious attitude degenerates rapidly into the 
agnostic, and that rapidly into the irreligious 
among young men. 

What do we need? I would respect the con 
victions of parents, as President McCosh says he 
would. I would respect the convictions of 
students, after they are of adult age, as Presi- 
dent McCosh says he is always forward to do. 
Young men in college should go to the 
churches their parents prefer, or which they 
themselves prefer, if of adult age. But to 
omit all religious exercises in a college is not 
what President Eliot advises. He does not de- 
ny the usefulness of what he calls sectarian col- 
leges. Nevertheless, the trend of his discussion 
is in favor of making a university so unsec- 
tarian as to be substantially non-religious. I 
give him credit for strong convictions as to the 
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lower ranges of schools, but if I understand 
him, if President McGosh understands him, 
President Eliot means by religion little more 
than the spirit of the great text that beneath 
us are the everlasting arms, and thinks that 
nothing much beyond that ought to be taugh, 
in universities. Of course we are all againe 

teaching merely denominational tenets to uni- 
versity students. Even the thoroughly denomj- 
national colleges do not do that. The thor. 
oughly denominational colleges allow young 
men to go to the churches preferred by their 
parents. There may be a college religious anq 
not denominational. I contend that theism ig 
not a sect, and that a college may teach spiritual] 
theism and not be sectarian ; nay, may teach un- 
denominational Christianity and so be religious 
and yet unsectarian. [Applause.] 

By their fruits we shall know Harvard ang 
Princeton, et id omne genus. If any graduate 
of a university in which no attention is given to 
religion, or almost none, really reflects in prin. 
ciple and conduct the character of his Alma 
Mater, I, for one, do not want him for my law- 
yer, or my physician, or my prcacher, or my 
editor, or my senator, or my commercial agent, 
or my son-in-law, or my brother-in-law, or my 
father-in-law. [Laughter and applause.] 

2. “Ought our public schools to have a text- 
book on morals to be studied at an early stage 
in the training of children?” 

Yes; andit ought to be the Bible, without 
note or comment. [Applause.] It used to be, 
We are now told that the population of New Eng- 
land is no longer homogeneous, and that our Ro- 
man Catholic population must not be forced to 
read the Protestant text of the Scriptures, They 
may read their own Roman Catholic text, if they 
choose. Yes; but there are infidels and athe- 
ists who send children to the public schools, and 
who pay taxes to support them. These children 
can be excused from attendance on the religious 
exercises, if their parents wish. But you say 
the law should take cognizance of these excep- 
tions. Soitshould, and so it does in giving 
these permissions. The law is made for the ma- 
jority, not for the minority. We are to govern 
our schools by the wants of the vast mass of 
voters, and not allow public polity to be gov- 
erned by two or three eccentrics in a district. 
Are we under the thumb of a wretched minonty 
of two, or three, or one, that is, perhaps, fac- 
tious and ill informed? 

Most of us, I hope, are against a division of 
the school funds ; but, for one,I solemnly believe 
that unless we do introduce into our public 
schools instruction in morals and in undenomi- 
national and large views of religious truth, such 
as the Scriptures, aud especially the Lord’s 
Prayer used without comment inculcate the 
Roman Catholics wili have a right to say that 
our public schools are godless. They are 
already founding parochial schools. So is 
the English Church on the other side of the 
water ; 80 is the Episcopal Church commencing 
to do on this site. A hundred millions of peo- 
ple are interested ia this topic already on both 
sides of the sea; and two hundred millions will 
be interested in itin the English-speaking world 
before some who are here to-day have dropped 
in'o their graves. 

England, with all the power of her establish- 
ment and other religious bodies, does not dare 
trust the moral instruction of children to the 
churches alone. Germany does not. We ought 
not to do so. Let us remember tbat democracy 
is never eafe unless it is a theocracy. The pub- 
lic conscience cannot well be kept in a sound 
state under universal suffrage, unless the com- 
mon schools teach morality, the existence of 
God, the responsibility of man to a moral gov- 
ernor, the immortulity of the soul, and that there 
is a judgment to come, 

The chief corner-stone of our political pres- 
perity is the good morals of the masses of men. 
Intelligence is neccessary to support the Repub- 
lic, but is oply enough for one mivor corner 
stone. Diffusion of intehigence is a stone for 
another corner; diffusion of property a stone at 
another. Without an adequate diffusion of 
conscientiousness, which I believe can be reached 
only by the general undenominational teacbing 
of the outlines of religious truth in public 
schools, we shall find the chief corner of our 
political fabric unsupported, and the whole 
building lurching at dJast into ruin toward that 
side which was founded on the sand, [AP- 
plause. } 





THE LECTURE, 


AGREEMENTS OF THE FOREMOST EVANGELISTS IN 
ALL AGES. 


There are electrical conditions of the air and 
clouds at sea that sometimes cause every mast 
of a ship to be tipped with a globe of fire. These 
flames proceed from one source, the enswathe- 
ment.of ship and sea and worldin a single mag- 
netic current. Usually the electrical influence #8 
not so intense as to produce visible flames ; but 
it is present, nevertheless ; for the iron fixtures 
of the ship often emit sparks when touched. 
Even when the influence is still less intense, it 
is yet present; for the magnetic needle, in its 
sensitiveness)emains true to the pole, because 
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saturated with the omnipresent magnetic cur- 
rent. ‘ 

_At Pentecost the flames of an omnipresent 
divine influence appeared at the tops of the 
masts. Cloven tongues, like as of fire, sat upon 
the heads of the apostles. These all proceeded 
from one omnipresent source enswathiug indi- 
viduals, nations, and ages—the Holy Spirit, 
which is the Spirit of Christ. But even when 
the flames do not rise to visibility, the electrical 
jnfluence is present in Christians who emit 
sparks when touched. At the lowest intensity 
this ufluence is present in all men, in the 
needles: of conscience, and so unifies all needles 
and all seas. 

The evangelist at Pentecost was a man witha 
visible Divine Fire on his head. He is such yet 
jnsome sense; for, although the Divine influ- 
ence does not rise to visibility, it does to tangi- 
bility. It is yet there; for the sparks are 
emitted. 

Great, holy, terrible ia the Divine Fire, whether 
jn flame or spark, for it reveals the Divine Omni- 
presenc?. A mere instrumental cause is the 
channel through which the supernatural cur- 
rent lows. In the magnetic needle, the needle 
alone is nothing ; the magnetic current is every- 
thing. So in a religious awakening, the human 
jnstrumentaiity is nothing ; the Divine Presence 
jseverything. It is an historical and scientific 
fact that of every religious awakening, past and 
present, we must say with hushed awe, It was 
He! Ic is He! There isa supernatural factor 
anda natural factor in revivals, but unless the 
former dwarfs and overshadows the latter the 
former cannot have free course. (See the very 

mggestive volume by Professor Townsend, of 
poston University on ‘* The Supernatural Fac- 
tor in Revivals.” ) 

God is the author of revivals and of revival- 
jst. God only is great. Man nothing, God 
every‘hing—only in the atmosphere of tbis 
watchword can revivals flourish. Oaly from 
this point of view can ethical science obtain 
a true conception of their origin. 

John Foster said: ‘‘ Conscience coummuni- 
cates with something mysteriously great, which 
is without the soul, and above it and every- 
where.” 

This truth is a fact of ethical science, as well 
aa of revelation. 

Go back to Marcus Aurelius, who was born in 
the second century after Christ ; open the books 
in which this pagan Emperor of Rome recorded 
his most devout meditations, and youread these 

searching words which I love to keep in sight 
wherever I am, on land or sea: 

‘If our intellectual part is common to the whole 
race, understanding is also; but if this is so, con- 
scieace is alsd common; 1f this is so, there is a com- 
mon iaw also; if thisis so, we are fellow-citizens; 
if this is so, we are members of one political com- 
munity ; if this is so, the whole world is ina manner 
one state.”—(MARCUS AURELIUS, * Thoughts,” IV, 
4.) 

Ascending that staircase, you may rise yet 
higher, and pronounce the entire universe one 
theocracy, and the inhabitants of all the worlds 
members of one Commonwealth. 

My chief propositions are two: 

1, As the study of the habitual action of mag- 
netic needles in all seas and on all lands, in all 
centuries, reveals the laws of the magnetic cur- 
tent which enswathes the world, so a study of 
the agreemenis of those evangelists, who from 
century to century have been must approved by 
their fruits, reveals the common laws of the 
Spirit of Cnrist, which enswathes nations and 
ages. 

2. Ethical Science, strictly so-called, cannot 
be true to all the facts of conscience and ali the 
facts of history, without adopiing as demon- 
strably scientific the principles of the Christian 
Soteriology as to the means of the deliverance of 
the soul from the love of sin and the guilt of it. 

Endeavoring here, as always, to present re- 
ligious and scientific truths in their fundamental 
unity, [am to indicate the method by which a 
wide induction from details as to the regenerate 
life may obtain some glimpses of both the natural 
and the supernatural laws of the spiritual world. 

What are the agreements of the most effective 
evangelists of all Christian ages ? 

We know what the disagreements are. Here 
are Calvinists, and there Arminians; here a 
John, there a Paul; here a Peter, there a 
James. We have now a Melanchthon, now a 
Luther; now a man poorly educated, except 
from on high; now a man equipped in the 
learning of the schools. God has granted to 
all these varied agents spiritual efficiency. 
There is a unity in this variety, and it is from the 
unity that the efficiency proceeds. Dismissing 
all consideration of the dissimilarities, concen- 
trate your thoughts on the agreements of those 
who have been most honored by their spiritual 
fruits in the religious awakenings of all ages. 

If time permitted, it would be useful to 
support each position by a large enumeration of 
biographical details ; but here and now I can only 
give outlines and ask you to meditate upon 
each specification until it enlarges to a chapter. 

1. The most effective evangelists in all ages 
Sgree in being filled with one and the same 
Divine Fire. 


the two greatest means of grace—attention to 
religious truth and self-surrender to it. 

8. They agree in the use of these two means 
as instrumentalities for the renovation of indi- 
viduals, nations and ages. 

4. They agree in loyalty to all the facts of Scrip- 
ture, and not merely to a fragment of it; and 
especially in mental hospitality for awakening 
and severe truth as well as for the opposite. 

5. They agree in teaching with the power of 
vital and vivid convictions the necessity of the 
New Birth. 

6. They agree in teaching with vital and vivid 
convictions the necessity of the Atonement. 

7. They agree in teaching with vital and vivid 
convictions the necessity of Repentance in this 
life. 

8. They agree in standards as to the condi- 
tions of salvation. 

9. They agree in being men of prayer, under- 
stood as including adoration, confession, 
thanksgiving, petition and immadiate self-sur- 
render to God. 

10. They agree in teaching the universal ne- 
cessity and efficacy of prayer thus understood. 
1l. They agree in being men of humility, 
empty of self, and full of a consciousness of God, 
12. They agree in being men of great bold- 
ness for the truth, and instant in season and out 
of season to reprove and rebuke iniquity with all 
authority. 

13. They agree in preaching largely from 
their own religious experience. 

14, They agree in making large use of special 
measures to bring men to an immediate decision 
to accept God as both Saviour and Lord. 

15. They agree in varying these measures as 
the Divine Spirit seems to suggest, and in not 
depending on them but on God alone, as re- 
vealed in Christ, the Truth and the Holy Spirit. 
16. They agree in David’s prayer: ‘* Create 
in me a clean heart, O, God, and renew a right 
spirit within me. Restore unto me the joys of 
thy salvation, and uphold me with thy free 
spirit. Then will I teach transgressors thy ways, 
and sinners shajJl be converted unto thee.” 
(Ps. li.) 

Was not the Holy Spirit given to man before 
Pentecost? Undoubtedly God was God before 
the commencement of the Christian era, and 
God was Father and Son and Holy Ghost even 
before the Incarnation. And yet, of course, the 
word Son has a new meaning after the Incarna- 
tion, and we are told that it was impossible for 
the Holy Spirit to be given in fullness until 
Christ had ascended. A distinguished histori- 
cal lecturer, Dr. Lord, says that it is a fact of 
sezular history that friendship between man and 
woman, friendship of a spiritual tone, did not 
exist in the world until Christianity appeared. 
Men were not lifted to such a level that such 
action of their faculties became possible. It is 
literally true that exceptin sporadic instances, 
what we now call the action of the Holy Spirit 
upon communities in profound religious 
awakenings was unknown to history before the 
ascension of Christ. When I was in Rome, men 
showed me mosaic floors of the old Gladiatorial 
halls, and the heads of gladiators represented 
there were of such a low type that you could 
not think of them as capable of any inspiration 
except from beneath. There was litile sense 
of sin in the ancient world at large. Men were 
sunken in soul; men were 80 animal or bestial 
or frivolous as a mass, that, until Cbristianity 
had educated many to a passion for holiness, until 
spiritual leaders had been lifted into the use of 
the dome of the sonl, through which we look 
out into God's face, it was, to speak with quali- 
fication, morally impossible for the race to re- 
ceive large effusions of the Holy Spirit. 

Whatever the explanations, it is historicaliy 
certain that the Holy Ghost came in power to 
wide circles of men only after Christ ascended. 
Our theories are not true to the ascertained facts 
of history if we do not connect the Incarnation 
with the post-incarnate glory of Him who was in 
the beginning with God and was God ; und con- 
nect the forty days with the Ascension, and the 
Ascension with the gift of the Holy Ghost on 
the fiftieth day. Mysteries yet unfathomed lie 
behind these verities of sacred history. 

Whether we look at the Reformation or the 
Wesleyan revivals in the Church, or into recent 
religious awakenings, we find not only the same 
biblical spirit, but the same standards as to con- 
ditions of salvation. Views have differed, no 
doubt, as to the explanation of the origin of the 
new life. But here I hold up the freshest book 
that has appeared in New England, on the 
** History of Christian Doctrine,” a very admir- 
able outline, by Professor Sheldon, of the uni- 
versity yonder on Beacon Hill, a volume re 
viewed everywhere with great cordiality by ex- 
perts in Church history. I find herea statement 
cited from an article in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
(July, 1865) which represents the opinions of 
New England theology as to the methods of re- 
generation : 

“In regenerating men, God, in some respects, acts 
directly and immediately on the soul, and in some 
respects he acts in connection with and by means of 
the truth. He does not regenerate them by the 

truth alone, and he does not regenerate them with- 
out the truth. His mediate and his immediate in- 


nor can their respective spheres be accurately 

determined by reason.” 

This isa very mild statement of Calvinism, 

and it is so mild that Professor Sheldon affirms 

(“History of Christian Doctrine,” Vol. II, p. 

370) that the best Methodist teaching agrees 
with it. [Laughter aud applause. ] 

The law that total self-surrender to God fills 
thesoul with the Holy Spirit has been exem- 
plified in every age by every wise evangelist, 
Here is the autobiography of the greatest evan- 
gelist of recent time, President Finney, whose 
memory fills two nations with the sweetness of 
its presence. Milton saii of the Reformation 
that it filled England as with the dew and fra- 
grance of Heaven. Lately a copy of this book 
has been given to every member of the senior 
class of the New Haven Theological School ; and 
would Heaven that some rich man, or a number 
of wealthy persons, might put a copy of that 
volume into the hands of all theological students 
in the country! (Applause.] When preaching 
in this very city, President Finney had a great 
struggle, as he says, to consecrate himself to God 
in a higher sense than he had ever before seen 
to be his duty. His wife lay on what proved to 
be her death-bed. He was led through severe 
mental conflicts to a much deeper consecration 
to God than ever before. After this more pro- 
found surrender, he says of himself: 


‘For years my mind was too full of joy to feel 
much exercised with anxiety on any subject. My 
prayer that had been so fervent and protracted dur- 
ing so long a period, seemed all torun out into ‘ Thy 
will be done.’ Jt seemed as if my desires were all 
met. What I had been praying for, for myself, I 
had received in a way that I least expected. Holi- 
ness to the Lora seemed to be inscribed on all the 
exercises of my mind. It seemed to me that that 
passage, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee,’ meant so 
much, that it was woncerful [ ha‘ never understood 
it before. I found myself exclaiming ‘ Wonderful! 
Wonderful! Wonderful!’ asthese revelations were 
made tome. I could understand then what was 
meant by the prophet when he said: ‘ His name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counselor, the Mighty God 
the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.’ ” 

You open here out of the early history of New 
England, Jonathan Edwards’s famous volume on 
revivals in religion. In marvelous passages 
which I have no time to cite in full, he is de- 
scribing what I suppose to be his own experi. 
ence. Notice how thee deep crystalline springs 
burst up out of the rent caused by total, irre- 
versible, affectionate self-consecration of the 
sovl to God as both Saviour and Lord. 

“A kind of omnipotent joy, such as to cause the 
person to Jeap with all the might, with joy and 
mighty exultation of soul; the soul at the same 

ime being so strongly drawn toward God and Christ 
in Heaven that it seemed to the person as though 
soul and body would, as it were of themselves, of 
necessity mount up, leave the earth aud agcend 
thither, . . these effects arose from no die- 
temper catched from Mr. Whitefield or Mr. Tennent, 
because they began before ei'her of them came into 
the country ; they began, as I said, near three years 
ago, in a great increase, upon an extraordinary self- 
dedication and renunciation of the world and resig~ 
nation of all to God, made tn a great view of God’s 
excellency, and high exercise of love to him,and rest 
and joy in him; since which time they have been 
very frequent; aud began in a yet higher degree and 
greater frequency about a year and a half ago, upon 
another new resignation of all to God, with a yet 
greater fervency and delight of soul; since which 
time the body has been very often fainting with the 
love of Christ; and began in a much higher degree 
still, the last winter, wpon another resignation and 
acceptance of God, as the only portion and happiness 
of the soul, wherein the whole world, with the d ear 
est enjoyments in it, were revounced, and al] that 
j8 pleasant and glorious, and ali that is terrible in 
this world, seemed perfectly to vanish into nothing, 
and nothing to be left but God, in whom the soul 
was perfectly swallowed up, as in an infinite ocean 
of blessedness; since which time there have often 
been great agitations of body, and an unavoidable 
leaping for joy; and the soul as it were dwelling 
almost without interruption, in a kind of Paradise. 
and very often, in high transports, disposed to speak 
of those great and glorious things of God and Christ 
and the eternal world, that are in view, to others that 
are present, in a most earnest manner, and with a 
loud voice . . and with a new engagedness of 
heart to live to God’s honor and watch and fighy 
against sin.”—(“* Jonathan Edwards’s Works,” New 
York edition, Vol. LII, p. 301.) 
And so noon rises on midnoon, in the spirit- 
ual experience of one of whom it has been said 
that he might have been the foremost poet of 
bis nation, if he had not chosen to be its fore- 
most theologian. 
God appoints evangelists. This is a fact of 
Scripture. It is alsoa fact of history. When 
Christ our Lord ascended on high he led captivi- 
ty captive and gave gifts unto men. He gave 
some to be apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and teach- 
ers. (Epb. iv, 8—16.) He appointed the offices, 
and the men to fill them, and gave the men the 
gifts needed in their places. (Alford in loco.) 
1, Evangelists, therefore, as much as apostles, 
prophets, pastors and teachers, are a class of 
instructors appointed from on high. 
2. A Divine providential arrangement makes 
five orders of agents prominent in the Church— 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, teach- 

ers. 

8. History, as well as Scripture, shows that al 








a. They agree in having obtained this fire by 


fluences cannot be distinguished by consciousness, 


on the whole, have evangelists had more faults 
than other religious laborers. 

But for what are they appointed? 

4. Both Scripture and history answer: ‘For 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ, till we all come in the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ.” 

5. We reach, therefore, the high practical con- 
clusion that the agreements of the foremost evan- 
gelists of all ages constitute a reason why ‘* we 
should be no more children tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine,” 
and why we should preserve the unity of their 
faith. 

Evangelists are burning glasses so arranged 
as to bring the rays of religious truth to a 
focus and cause ignition. From age to age, 
Providence intermittently holds out such glasses 
over the Church to kindle in it new flames of 
love and zeal. Every soul may become a burning 
glass in God’s light. Every soul may be adjusted 
in such a manner that God will shine through it 
and light the fire of a new life. The glory of 
the flame belongs in every case to the sun, and 
not to the glass; and yet the glass is an instru- 
mental cause of the flame. A sligbt failure of 
adjustment destroys the focal igniting power. 
This is the difticulty in so many lives ana 
churches and communities, which do not under- 
stand that the difference between half-hearted- 
ness and whole-heartedness may be that between 
death and life. If any soul is not a burning 
glass, the fault is ils own, and not God's 
In the religious awakening of a community, as 
in that of an individual soul, there are several 
distinct stages in which natural and supernat- 
ural forces are combined: the cleansing of the 
lens of the burning glass; its adjustment to 
the light; the concentration of the hght to a 
focus of intense illumination; the concentra- 
tion of it to a focus of intense heat; the igni- 
tion of a new life ; the protection of this flame; 
its growth by what it feeds on. More than 
mere persuasion by truth is here symbolized. 
The heat is concentrated as well as light; the 
heat is in the light, and so the Holy Spirit is in 
the truth ; and yet it is conceivable that some- 
times heat may be concentrated without light, 
and act effectively alone, if God so wills, beyond 
the pale of full illumination by the historic 
Gospel. 

My object has been to show on principles 
common to Scripture and Science, to Paul and 
to Marcus Aurelius, that in history at large and 
in the Church in particular, as truly as in the 
individual conscience, there is a Natural Super- 
natural; and that whenever this rises, as it 
often has and does, to visibility and tangibility, 
we have in it, most unmistakably, a Divine 
Leadership. 

Even a Boston sonnet is faithful enough to 
etbical and religious science to enshrine all these 
truths under the title *‘A Natural Supernatural.” 


As in not of the crystal morning dews, 
The glad, keen sparkles of the sunlight shine, 
So in not of men flames Somewhat Divine, 
The javelin beams of God’s high morn transfuse 
The Conscience. They whothat Light use 
In them a dewy sparkle has its shrine, 
A Natural Supernatural, It is mine. 
I fear before that sparkle. O, my muse, 
In me is He! Let Him possess me quite, 
Let all my drop Jrink God. Reflected ray, 
Shall not my tight have something of His Light, 
And His in some sense be the word I say? 
In every dew-drop is a little star; 
In every sou! is Light that comes from far, 


[Applause.] 
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In 1858 Millais exhibited ‘‘The Proscribed 
Royalist” and *‘ The Order of Release,” pictures 
little inferior to those of the preceding year, 
and, in point of technique, fully equal to them. 
“The Order of Release,” perhaps the finer of 
the two, is not in the Grosvenor Collection, 
“The Proscribed Royalist” represents a cavalier 
hiding from his enemies, in the days of Charles 
I. His place of refuge is the hollow trunk of an 
oak, and here he is visited and supplied with 
food by the lady of his love, who, while aban- 
doning her hand to his caresses, looks around 
with an anxious face, on which the dread of 
discovery is plainly written. The smail full 
length portrait of Mr. Ruskin (1854) must have 
been an excellent likeness of the great literary 
champion of Pre-Raphaelitism by its most pow~ 
erful exponent in painting. But the minutely 
wrought-out rocks and waterfall of the back- 
ground, however characteristic of Mr. Ruskin’s 
tastes and studies, are none the less injurious to 
the breadth of effect of the picture. ‘* The Res- 
cue” (1855) is a powerful and dramatically con- 








these orders have providential appointment, no 
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ceived work, of which the subject is the deliver- 
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ance of three children by a fireman}from a burn- 
ing house, and their; restoration to the arms of 
their mother, who receives them at the foot of 
the staircase. The expressions of rapturous 
joy in the countenance of the mother, of terror 
in that of the young boy whe clings to bis de- 
liverer’s neck, and of calm, resolute courage 
in the man’s face, are wonderfully realized. I 
do not doubt the truth to Nature of the intense- 
ly red glare of the fire-light, but itis not de- 
lightful as a piece of color. 

The next year (1856) is the last of Millais’s 
strictly so-called Pre-Raphaelite period. We find 
in the Exhibition four pictures of this year, of 
which by far the most interesting is ** Autumn 
Leaves,” perhaps on the whole the finest work 
which the painter had hitherto produced. The 
foreground is occupied by a group of four young 
girls, standing about a bonfire of dead leaves. But 
the great charm of the picture consists in the 
beautiful effect of the evening light, and of the 
mist which is slowly stealing over the landscape. 
In point of color it has no superior, hardly, 
perhaps, an equal, among the artist’s works 
even to the present day. 

It is a strange fact in the history of the human 
mind that a painter who had already attained 
such a high point of excellence should have 
been capable of deserting his own apparently 
most deeply-rooted convictions, and of sinking 
into a condition but httle removed from medi- 
ocrity. Whether the earnestness which distin- 
guished his Pre-Raphaelite days had been not 
80 much the native ardor of his own soul as a 
flame enkindled in him by the enthusiasm of 
his fellow-workers in the cause, and kept burn- 
ing by their example (in which case sooner or 
later a reaction was certain to come), we have 
no means of telling. But, be this as it may, his 
decline, after the painting of “Autumn Leaves,” 
was rapid. His picture of the succeeding year, 
“Sir Isumbras at the Ford,” called forth a 
crushing condemnation from Mr. Ruskin, who 
wrote: ‘‘ I see with consternation that it was 
not the Parnassian rock which Mr, Mil- 
lais was ascending, but the Tarpeian. The 
change in his manner, from the years of Ophelia 
and Marian a to 1857, is not merely Fall—it is 
Catastrophe ; not merely a loss of power but a re, 
versal of principle; his excellence has been 
effaced, asa man wipeth a dish—wiping it and 
turning it upside down.” The loss of power 
proved to be but temporary; he has since re- 
deemed it with increased splendor; but the re- 
versal of principle has endured. His latest 
works possess merit of a different kind, but the 
impassioned earnestness of his Pre-Raphaelite 
days has never returned to bim. The subject 
of Sir Isumbras is noble, had it been carried out 
in the right spirit. An aged knight, worn with 
toils and battles, is carrying two poor children 
across a river upon his black war-horse, Here 
and there in the picture fine passages occur, but 
the general carelessness is inexcusable. The 
dispr portionate size of the horse was so evi- 
dent that one of the artist’s friends, the late 
Mr. Tom Taylor, with the view of disarming 
criticism, composed some verses (which ap- 
peared in the Academy Catalogue) purporting 
to be taken from the old metrical romance of 
Sir Isumbras, in which the horse was described 
as 

“So mickle and so strong 
And thereto so wonderlick long 
In londe was none his peer.” 
‘*I am not sure,” wrote Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ whether 
the bitterest enemies of Pre-Raphaelism have 
yet accused it of expecting to cover its 
errors by describing them in bad English.” 

“The Vale of Rest” (1859) is the last of 
Millais’s pictures in which we are able to find 
any traces of the Pre-Raphaelite spirit. It is 
represented in the present collection only by 
a small black-and-white study. The picture 
itself contained some interesting passages of 
color, but the fancy was ghastly, turning upon 
an old Scottish superstition, according to 
which the appearance of a coffin-shaped cloud 
in the sky is a sign of approaching death. Dur- 
ing the next few years his works do not rise 
far above the level of mediocrity. ‘‘ The Black 
Brunswicker”’ belongs to the same class of 
subject as ‘‘ The Huguenot,” but the best point 
about it is the painting of the lady’s satin 
dress, In “My First Sermon” and ‘* My Sec- 
ond Sermon” there is a sweetness of childish 
expression which is not unattractive; but in 
most of the pictures of these years the handling, 
though broad, is coarse, and the conception 
commonplace. Far better than perhaps any of 
ite antecessors since ‘‘ Autumn Leaves” is ‘‘ The 
Minuet,” painted in 1866. The face and figure 
of the little maiden, gravely commencing the 
stately dance, are thoroughly delightful, and 
unusually delicate in execution. In this picture, 
as in most of his post-Pre-Raphaelite work, and 
in direct opposition to his earlier practice, the 
accessories are kept in complete suburdination 
to the principal figure. I care but little for the 
pictures, here exhibited, of the succeeding two 
or three years, with a partial exception in favor 
of “Rosalind and Celia.” This picture was 
severely (I think‘ too severely) criticised by Mr. 
Swinburne in his notes on the Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1868, It is not distinguished by either 
imagination or reflection [in any considerable 












degree. In the former quality, indeed, the 
artist is by nature somewhat deficient ; his store 
of the latter was almost exhausted twelve years 
before. It follows as a natural consequence 
that his success in representing upon canvas the 
heroines of Shakespeare’s most charming com- 
edy has not been remarkable, At the same time 
there is good painting in the picture, and very 
touching pathos in the face and posture of the 
tired Celia. 

About 1870 Millais’s style began to show dis- 
tinct signs of improvement, on totally differ- 
ent lines, however, to those on which his 
earliest successes were achieved. The distin- 
guishing qualities of his Pre-Rahpaelite period 
were thoughtfulness, the power of representing 
emotion, and an extreme minuteness in the 
treatment of detail. Those in which he now 
began to excel, and in which, at the present 
day he is unrivaled among living English 
artists, are mastery of the technique of paint- 
ing and power of expressing character in the 
human face. I think, therefore, that it is upon 
his portraits, to which we may add those char- 
acter-studies of recent years which practically 
come under the head of portraiture, that his 
reputation in the future will most securely 
rest. Two pictures of the year 1870 demand 
special notice, ‘‘The Boyhood of Raleigh” and 
“The Knight Errant.” The former isa fine 
and powerful work. Young Walter Raleigh 
and his brother are sitting near the sunlit sea, 
listening with eager attention to the wondrous 
stories of adventure in the Spanish main told 
them by a bronzed and sinewy sailor. The ren- 
dering of the boys’ faces is admirable; Walter, 
it is said, was painted from a son of the artist, 
who died in early youth “The Knight 
Errant” is remarkable as being the only picture 
of Millais’s which contains an entirely nude 
female figure. A lady has been stripped by 
robbers, and bound to a tree, from which a 
knight in full armor is releasing her, after 
having slain one of her assailants, and put the 
rest to flight. The flesh-painting is excellent, 
and the treatment of the armor masterly, 
although I cannot quite concur with the author of 
the catalogue in deeming it worthy of Giorgione, 

The first, and I think by far the best of Mil- 
lais’s landscapes, “‘ Chill October,” was origin- 
ally exhibited in the year 1871. It is powerfully 
painted, true to Nature, and not without a certain 
degree of poetical sentiment ; but I fear that not 
even to this, and still less to any of his subse- 
quent performances, can a place be conceded 
among the works of the great masters of land- 
scape. There is a distinct lack of imagination 
in all Millais’s landscape-work, and the faint in 
fusion of poetry, which gives to ‘* Chill Octo- 
ber” all the charm which it possesses, 18 almost 
totally absent from the others, leaving little but 
unadulterated prose. The soulless imitation of 
the ordinary aspects of Nature, the disregard of 
those precious but fleeting effects in which the 
poetry of landscape consists, have become far 
too general among our artists of the present 
day ; and Millias’s landscapes differ chiefly from 
those of many second-rate painters in being 
more skillfully executed. 

From this period the artist’s time has been more 
and more largely devoted to portraiture. He ex" 
cels chiefly in portraits of men, but his children 
are sometimes not inferior to the best of his work. 
** Caller Herrin” (1881) for example—a young 
girl sitting, meditating, by the sea-shore, with a 
basket of fish beside her—is quite one of the 
most covetable things in the entire collection: 
The execution is admirable, the painting of the 
fish, perhaps, the most extraordinary four de 
force which Millais has ever accomplished. 
The child’s face, morover, is very sweet and 
beautiful, and the coloring is pleasing through- 
out. Two of his masterpieces in this kind— 
“Cherry Ripe” and ‘‘Cinderella”—are unfor- 
tunately absent from the Grosvenor Exhibition. 
The former of these, although a manifest rem- 
iniscence of Sir Joshua, is, perhaps, the most 
lovable of all his studies of childhood. 

Among the occasional subject-pictures of the 
latest period, the best, I think, is also one of 
the earliest, ‘‘The Northwest Passage,” painted 
in 1874. The manly and characteristic face of the 
old seaman is a portrait of Trelawney, the friend 
of Shelley and Byron. “Effie Deans” (1877) 
is not unsuccessful in the countenances of Effie 
and her lover ; but perhaps the finest thing in the 
picture is the painting of the colly dog, looking 
up at his young mistress—worthy in execution, 
as wellasin full appreciation of doggish char- 
acter, of Gainsborough himself. 

Coming now to the portraits, we cannot but 
feel that Sir John Millais has been largely fortu- 
nate in his sitters. Among them are counted 
not a few of the most distinguished Englishmen 
of our time, and we deem it no slight honor to 
the artist that he should be the painter of the 
finest existing portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 
There is a most interesting passage about this 
portrait in the last volume of Froude’s “ Life of 
Carlyle.” [t was painted in the summer of 1877. 
At first it seemed as if the success were to be 
perfect. ‘The imner secret of the features had 
been evidently caught. There was a likeness 


which no sculptor, no photographer had yet 
equaled or approached. Afterward, I knew not 
how, it seemed to fade away.” The picture re- 





mains unfinished. Carlyle himself wrote of it: 
“The picture does not please many, nor, in 
fact, myself altogether; but it is surely strik- 
ingly like in every feature, and the fundamental 
condition was that Milais should paint what he 
was able to see.” 

Millais’s portraits of ladies, though often fine, 
are generally a little deficient in grace and deli- 
cacy. ‘Hearts are Trumps,” (1872) portraits of 
the three Misses Armstrong seated at a card-table, 
is one of his largest performances, but scarcely 
successful in proportion. The heads are good, 
the screen and the table surpassingly good, but 
our general impression is that of an overwhelm- 
ing display of millinery. Moreover, in compo- 
sition as well as in subject, the picture invites 
comparison with the *‘Three Ladies Waldegrave” 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and such comparison 
means disaster. But the single portraits, and 
especially, as I said before, those of men, are 
usualiy excellent, and go on increasing in power 
year by year until the climax is reached in the 
magnificent portraits of Lord Tennyson (1881) 
and Mr. J. C, Hook (1882), two works which, I 
believe, mark the highest point of achievement 
that the artist has attained. ‘This is great work 
in its way, strong and masterful in a degree to 
which no other artist of our time even ap- 
proaches. It is as great, probably, as any work 
can be which yet falls short of the greatest. 
That mystic, impalpable line which separates 
genius of the highest rank from lesser competi- 
tors Sir John Millais has never crossed; we 
may doubt if it be in him to do so, He must be 
content with his well-earned position among the 
most exalted of the second rank, and as the un- 
doubted leader of contemporary English paint- 
ers. 

RIcHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


Sanitary, 
HEALTH IN THE HOME. 


HowkvVER much may be done by public sanita- 
tion in the care of the public health, it must 
ever remain true that perfect houses and perfect 
housekeeping have more to do with the health of 
the people than any other consideration. The 
proverb ‘Take care of the houses,the towns will 
take care of themselves,” is true. It hence be- 
comes a most important question how, under 
municipal or general law, we are to secure such 
construction and keeping of the homes of the 
people as is indispengable to public health, and 
yet show proper respect to the time-honored 
sentiment “Every man’s house his own cas- 
tle.” The first matter that should evidently 
come under consideration is that of house con- 
struction. It is not unwise or interfering for a 
city to claim that, when houses are beirg con- 
structed in it that must necessearily effect, not 
only its indwellers, but those so nearly adjacent 
to it, it should conform to such conditions 
as both personal and public safety seem to re- 
quire. Hence, it is right to have some specifi- 
cation as to quality of material, so that a brick 
shall not be so porous as to hold a pound of 
water, or the mortar be so made of mud as that 
no cement or lime will hold it permanently 
together. Even the declaration of what is 
requisite, is, of itself, a great advan- 
tage; for it brings into prominence 
the best judgment of experts, or, if 
there is error, leads to that discussion which 
points to more perfect methods, There are two 
reasons why it is absolutely necessary that some 
form of municipal legislation should reach the 
whole matter of building construction, There 
has been, both through science and art, a very 
great advance in our knowledge of the materials 
and modes of construction. In addition, the 
demand for rapid building, and for the various 
pipes and appliances that have to do with water, 
with gas, with heating and with sewage, has 
greatly complicated the whole matter of inter- 
nal construction. It is not now within the 
range of knowledge of the ordinary householder, 
and too often not in the range of knowledge of 
ordinary mechanics, to judge of all materials and 
of all work. The very division of industries 
which has taken place has made it very possible 
for some part of the construction to be wholly 
incomplete and hazardous to the health of the 
household and of the people, while other parts 
areof the best. Hence it is that either health- 
board, or building inspectors, or some authority 
of expert knowledge, needs to see to it that go 
much of the construction as has to do with 
extra-hazardous arrangements, and muvh of 
which becomes forever hidden from view, shall 
be so executed as to insure conditions favor- 
able to health. Anything which is so much in 
the interests of the householder is certainly not 
an infringement upon his own personal right of 
direction, since it concerns him so deeply, 
and not much less his immediate neighbors. 
The English book of Teale gives in detail illus- 
trations of the various forms of imperfect con- 
struction which have occurred in Great Britain. 
Their truth has been enforced by such multi- 
tudes of similar cases that now ‘‘scamp 
building ” and “Jerry building”? have become 
terms of common acceptation, and even the hon- 
est plumber is too often reflected upon as if it 

















were well nigh impossible to find one who would 
not, under some possible circumstances, do im. 
perfect and dangerous work. In our own cities 
hundreds of cases have shown houses built with 
tootbin pipes, with imperfect traps, or no traps 
at all, with pipes broken by the settling of walls 
and with artificial cesspools of filth made by the 
failure of the outlet pipe to reach the sewer, 
So long as it is not necessary to prove it to be 
unhealthy for people to live over compost heaps, 
or tu have heaters and cesspools side by side, so 
long 1t will be evident that there must be some 
means for preventing these concealed evils, 
This can only be by some system of supervision, 
followed up by such occasional imperfection ag 
will assume that neither the elements, or sub. 
sequent changes, or the inroads of gnawing ani- 
mals have made leakages or interrupted the 
system. The experience of many cities hag 
already proved that it is practicable to at- 
tempt thus to protect the people and the public 
health, Most of the larger cities have adopted 
plans and specifications,and where these have not 
been too arbitrary, or where they have been well 
enforced, the results have been excellent, They 
have so far commended themselves to our best 
plumbers that many of them favor the registry sys- 
tem and the greatest skilled oversight, just in or. 
der that they, too, may be protected from the 
competition of unfit or dishonest workmen, ready 
to underbid in price, only because they intend 
to do imperfect work. The list of foul air dis- 
eases is increasing, and very many of these are 
dependent upon deposits which take place on or 
near buildings, and from buildings constructed 
upon soil too wet or too full of decomposing or 
organic matter to be safe for the housing and 
lodgement of human beings. Besides typhoid 
fever, there are other forms of continued fever, 
and many derangements of the digestive sys- 
tem, of the nervous system, and of the muscular 
system, which are fairly proven to result from 
impure air. While it cannot be claimed or proven 
that scarlet fever and measles result specifically 
from this cause, evidence is not wanting that 
these and many other diseases are intensified in 
houses filled with foul air and dampness, Every 
householder in his own interests should, from 
time to time, have expert examination made of 
all pipes and modes of delivery, and as to the in- 
tegrity of all the various fittings that have to do 
with heating, lighting, water-supply, and toul- 
water drainage. Thus only can there be secur- 
ity against the many evils which may beset us 
amid our modern improvements. 








Science. 
NATURAL GAS AT PITTSBURGH. 


Tue industrial importance of the supply of 
natural combustible gas in Pittsburgh and its 
neighborhood can scarcely be estimated and 
stated in figures. This gas, rising from the nu- 
merous wells, with almost explosive force, is fast 
displacing coal in the manufacture of iron, 
steel and glass, and in domestic economy. 

The atmosphere of Pittsburgh is no longer 
heavily loaded with soot, and has become per- 
vious to sunshine. The gas is making an indus- 
trial revolution, It has cheapened the pro- 
cesses and products of existing establishments, 
and new undertakings are multiplying by rea- 
son of the great advantages offered by the new 
fuel. Works long established at other places 
are being transferred to this more favored re- 
gion, while at the same time, bold projects for 
carrying the gas in large pipes to distant points 
are freely diseussed, and the gas-producing area 
is being constantly extended by exploration. 
Yet the use of gas in the manufacture of iron 
and ceramic products is not new, for as early 
as 1872 it was utilized at Leechburgin puddling 
furnaces, and at the potteries of East Liverpool 
before 1876. One of the rolling miils at Pitts- 
burgh introduced the gas as early as 1875. 

There are now several companies organized 
for the purpose of drilling wells and supplying 
the gas in regular measured quantities to con- 
sumers. The celebrated Westinghouse well was 
drilled in 1884,and tapped the gas at a depth of a- 
bout 1,600 feet. One alone of the companies draws 
its supply of gas from forty-two wells, at a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles from the center of 
the city, and has over 335 miles of main and 
distributing pipes, ranging in diameter from 
four up to twenty-four inches. Itis estimated that 
the amount of coal daily displaced by the gas 
supplied by this company is not less than 10,000 
tons. One pound of gas, or about twenty-four 
cubic feet, is considered to be equal in heating 
effect to two and a quarter pounds of coal. The 
most economical mixture appears to be one vol 
ume of gas to eight vo1umes of air. The explo- 
sive mixture is one volume of gas with ten of 
air. So far, there have heen very few accidents 
from explosion, and the gas is very easily man- 
aged and controlled. Its valueand convenience 
in the house is simply indescribable, doing #¥8Y 
with all kindling, dirt and ashes, besides giving 
a constant, clean fire, under perfect control. 

The gas issues from the bore holes with grest 
and varying pressure, rising sometimes as high 
as 750 pounds to the square inch, It escape# 
from the blow-off pipes with » loud roar that 
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may often be heard for miles away. When 
lighted, it burns with a yellow flame, showing 
the presence of salt, in smal] quantities, brought 
up with the gas. The many escape pipes about 
the city light up the heavens at night with a 
jurid glare, like tbat of burning barns. 

There are already mavy theories of the source 
of this wonderful gas, and the wildest theorists 
are the so called practical men. Science finds 
many difficulties and facts hard to reconcile 
with any theory. The gas comes from sand- 
store formations, below the oil-bearing rocks, 
and, by many, is supposed to follow the lines of 
the upward folds or anticlinal flexures of the 
strata: butit has been found also in the syn- 
clival depressions. 

Some believe that, owing to the enormous 
pressures where the gas is found, it is in a 
liquid form, and that it fills cavities and great 
connecting caverns capable of furnishing an in- 
exhaustible supply. 

There is room for a great diversity of opiuion 
in regard to the permanence of the supply of 
gas. Professor Lesley, the geologist of Penn, 
sylvania, declares boldly and strongly that both 
oil and gas are temporary, evanescent products, 
sure to b2 exhausted and to disappear. He re- 
gards the gas as undoubtedly evolved from the 
petroleum, while others maintain that it is inde- 
pendent in origin. In this connection we must 
not forget that some of the great cometary 
masses are formed chiefly of hydrocarbon 
vapors. 

But if the supply of this most useful gas is to 
give out in the course of a generation or two, 
consolation is found in the belief that the ad- 
yanteges of gaseous fuel will be so fully made 
known and appreciated that we shall never re- 
turn to the crude aud wasteful ways of burning 
coal, but realize the assertion of Siemens that 
gas made from coalis to be the fuel of the 
future. 

Tne manufacture of plate glass in the United 
States has not only been stimulated but im- 
proved by the introduction of natural gas asa fuel 
at Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh plate-glass works 
at Creighton Station, are supplied with all the 
fael required from a well of natural gas on the 
premises, 

At the recent meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, their works were 
throwa open to the inspection of the members, 
who there witnessed the operations of casting, 
annealing, grinding and polishing sheets of 
glass of the largest size. At this establishment 
there are two furnaces, one with twelve and one 
with sixteen pots, and a third with twenty pots 
building, and the weekly production is 16,000 
equare feet of polished glass. 


3? ° ¢ 
Biblical Acsearch. 

Tue critical papers of Germany have given 
a royal welcome to two new publications of 
Professor Euting, of Strassburg. One of these 
isa collection of Nabathean inscriptions from 
Arabia, and is published with twenty-seven 
photo-lithographic plates, by the Royal Academy 
of scienve in Beriin; the other is a small 
pampulet, entitled ** Zpigraphische Miscellen,”’ 
and reprinted from the record of the society. 
It will be remembered that Eutiog published 
about one year ago three old Aramaic inscriptiong 
from Teima as the first fruits of his late Oriental 
tour of investigation, and the new publicatioas,, 
arefurther fruits of this trip. The Miscelle 
contain two Phenician, forty Palmyrene, one 
Old Hebraw and twenty-eight Greek or Graeco- 
Hebrew inseriptions. The first-mentioned 
elegantly published volume gives us the best 
possible copies of these Nabathean inscriptiuns. 
Enting’s transliteration and translation of these 
inscriptions are pronounced most satisfactory 
by competent scholars. He has been especially 
successful in discovering the numerival signs of 
these inscriptions, to which Nildecke has added 
& number of remarks, and Gutschmid has ap- 
pended a list of Nabathean kings, important, 
especially for some problems of the history of 
New Testament times. Euting concludes 
that we have inscriptions here dating from the 
ninth century before Christ down to 75 after 
Christ. The largest number date from the 
reign of King Aretas IV, whose rule extended 
north «s far as Damascus (II Cor. xi, 32). The 
influence of the Greek appears in the style of the 
tombs and in the names and titles of persons: 
Dr. Socin, in reviewing these publications, adds : 
“It is further of interest for the bistory of hu- 
man progress that these tombstone inscriptions 
are fashioned after the model of legal docu- 

ments, and give us, for example, an insight in- 

toa state of affairs in which the women occu- 

Pied a more independent position than was the 

Case at a later date in Arabia. For the history 

of the Arabic language and letters these inscrip- 

tions are also, of course, of great interest; for 
the Aramaic in which they are written,contains, 
besides the names of gods and men,a number of 
other Aravic features.” 


----Professor Driver, the distinguished Eng- 
lish Hebraist, in otiticising Professor Bissell’s 








of the Pentateuch.. It may be readily conceded 
that the criteria are not always sufficient to diatin- 
guish from one another the two sources known as J 
and E; but, while admitting this, it is perfectly 
ogica] and consistent to hold at the same time that 
other criteria exist sufficient to distinguish P from 
the whole denoted by JE. . . That P, JE, the 
basis of the code Levit. xvii—xxvi, and the dis- 
courses in Deuteronomy, exhibiting, as they eaca do 
a series of recurring and characteristic differences, 
are due to different and independent writers, isa 
conclusion which surely cannot be evaded by one 
who has realized aud fully weighed the facts con- 
cerned. . . The argument in Ch. iv, on the 
laws peculiar to Deuteronomy is valid against the 
supposition that these laws were the ‘ invention ’ of 
an author living in the seventh century B.C.; Lut 
not against the form in which the critical theory 
is held,for instance, by Delitzsch, and which is 
clearly the only form in which it is tenable—viz., 
that Deuteronomy is the prophetic reproduction and 
expansion of an earlier legislation ; while the fact 
that within the limits of the O.d Testament canon, 
the Chronicles, for example, puts into David’s 
mouth speeches which, trom the late idioms with 
which they abound, could not have been spoken by 
him as we read them, shows at least that such prace 
tice was not alien to the spirit in which the Hebrew 
historians wrote, and relieves the Deuteronomist 
from the imputation—often unjustly cast upon him 
—of personating Moses for an interested motive. ’ 


Music. 


Tae last Philharmonic Concert, but one, for 
the present winter, took place on Saturday eve- 
ning atthe Academy of Music. The boxes were 
crowded, the parquet showed no vacant chairs 
and the applause after each selection was im- 
mediate and prolonged, The program included 
Bach’s Second Suite, a Haydn scena “ Ariadne 
and Naxos,” « new symphony in B Flat, by Bern- 
bard Scholz, Liszt’s song ** Mignon,” and Ber- 
hioz’s stormy ‘‘King Lear” Overture. Mme. 
Helene MHastreiter, was the soloist. If 
not the first work by Dr. Scholz ever per- 
formed in this city, the symphony of the evening 
is certainly the first composition by him of any 
importance that has been played in New York. 
He is practically uoknown to its public. Dr. 
Scholz is, nevertheless, esteemed highly by 
modern German musicians. He has written a 
good deal, besides filling several responsible 
posts as av instructor in important institutions, 
We recollect the iate Dr. Leopold Damrosch as 
alluding, on a particular occasion, to his capa- 
bilities, and mentioning some interesting facts 
about bis career, if he can be said to have had 
one, This symphony, thematically, has too 
many tuggestions of other pens. This is its 
weak point; a want of originality in ideas. But 
the orchestral handling is scholarly, and 
often rich, the Scherzo has a life and 
variety whicb, in seme degree, saves 
the work from the stigma of being just Kapell- 
meistermusik. The first half of the opening 
movement and the working up of the conclu- 
sion are ¢ffective. There is more workmanship 
than feeling throughout; bu’, compared to 
some productions of tbe industrious modern 
German musical intellect that late years have 
allowed us to hear, we are rather kindly affec- 
tioned toward such a symphony as Dr. Scholz’s. 
It was played in the best p>ssible style, care- 
fully and expressively. Mme. Hastreiter sang 
the dignified and beautiful Haydn music excel- 
lently. Inthe Liszt song which followed (a 
thing quite out of taste at a Philhar nonic con- 
cert) she had a great deal of applause, but did 
justice neither to what was attractive in the 
piece nor to herself. Altogether we decidedly 
prefer Mme. Hastreiter in opera. The last con- 
cert next month, the Society will make a highly 
important one—and thereby do much toward 
compensating us for the, on the whole, dull 
series of programs that it has this season pre- 
sented. The masic will be entirely Beethoven’s, 
and the Nintb Symphony will be performed 
with a large auxiliary chorus. 











.---The Popular Concert, which took place on 
last Thursday, was very enjoyable as regards the 
performance of the orchestra; not a little be- 
cause of the inclusion of Mozkowski’s pretty 
series of musical pictures ‘* Les Nations” and 
the ** Freischiitz " Overture. The latter is one 
of the many pieces the rendition of which, by 
Mr. Thomas’s band, will be a distinct musical 
reminiscence. It is played with a fire and bril- 
liancy that is quite umsurpassable. At thiee 
o'clock to-day the following program will be 
performed, each selection being of request. 


March, from “ Athalie”’................. Mendelssohn 
Overture to “‘ Rosamunde” .............+..- Schubert 
Andante, from the “ Surprise Symphony”.... Haydn 
Invitation tothe Dance................ Weber- Berlioz 
inc pnecbemnceviindes:ghordeniddoinen st Handel 
TI voc evn pendoncensecncentcvensscuconn Boecherini 
Besst, FRO Vine” wees cccccccccccccccccce Rubinstein 


Symphonic Poem, ‘‘ Danse Macabre”. ..Saint-Saens 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2..........++.000e- . Liszt 


..».The new Harmonic Society, under Dr. 8, 
N. Penfield, gave a second entertainment at 
Chickering Hall, on Friday evening last. A 
cantata by Barnby, of very moderate merit or 
charm, was performed. The choir of the or- 





“The Pentateuch,” says : 
“Due weight is not given to the literary analysis 





ganization showed improvement in the smooth- 


light and shade; but there is yet very much to 
be done by them and the conductor before their 
performance can be spoken of a8 more than 
fairly acceptable. The soloists of the concert 
included Mr. C. E. Dufft, who has a baritone 
voice of supsrior quality ; and Miss Anna Tris- 
chet and Mr. H. R. May also bore part. 


-...-The American Opera is still continuing 
and will not terminate its season for several 
weeks. Wagner's ‘*Fiying Dutchman” is pro- 
duced this week, and Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Nero” will 
follow very shortly as the concluding attrac- 
tion. 


Pebbles, 


...-A somewhat weather-beaten tramp Leing 
asked what was the matter with his coat, replied: 
“Insomnia ; it hasn’t had a nap in ten years.” 











... © Are you a marrying man?” was asked of 
&@ somber-looking gentleman at a recent uptown 
reception. ‘Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
“Tm a clergyman.” 


...-The Newark dogs which bit the children 
have been released. The authorities thought 
hydrophobia, like a kettle tied to a dog’s tail, 
was bound to occur ; but it didn’t. 


..--A man said to me the other night : ** Jones, 
I wouldn’t have missed your sermon for $10,” 
and yet, when the plate was passed around that 
man put in a copper cent.—Sam Jones, 


....London Truth badly works up a good pun : 
Passenger on board homeward bound P. and 
O., on coming on deck after leaving Port Said 
and finding a wet morning: ** Well, I expected 
a fine day here, but they’ve made it arainy ’un.” 
(Mediterranean. ) ° 


... First Tramp: ” Strike anything in that 
house?” ‘*Yes,I struck the old man.” ‘Get 
anything?” **Got kicked out.” ‘“ Perhsps he 
didn’t know your family.” “* That’s where you’re 
wrong. He said he knew them all. He kicked 
mein remembrance of three generations.” 


....-Punch is liable to prosecution for its 
jokes as well as its cartoons, For instance: 
Wife (of n2wiy- elected Working-man M. P., to 
her visitors): ‘*’Ow d’edo, Mrs. Fuzbush? Pray 
take a chere, m’um. ThoughI am a Lady now, 
it won't make no difference in my manners.” 


..-.At Cape Cod 40,000 terns have been killed 
in one season by an agent of the hat trade, the 
birds being used for decorating female head 
gear. Thisis refined cruelty. In the matier of 
fashion the ladies sould tern over a new leaf, 
and substitute the flowers that bloom—all the 
year round. 


....Kosciusko Murphy: ‘*Do you know the 
man who drives that hack with the bay horses?” 
Gilhooly: *Ycs, I koow him.” ‘Well, be 
started out from Austin when the train left the 
depot, and he got to San Automo just as the 
train ran into the depot over there.” ** He must 
have had a good team.” ‘No, he didn’t have 
any team ; he was on the train.” 


....He was trying to beat a Chatham Street 
dealer down on a suit of clothes, and he finally 
observed: ‘You'll admit that wool is down, 
won’t you?” ‘Oh! yes.” ‘* And cotton is down, 
and labor is down?” ‘‘Shustso.” ‘* Well, then, 
how can you call that suit worth $14?” ‘* My 
friendt, you haf entirely forgotten dot buttons 
vhas way oop. Dvtvhas der basis I figure on.” 


....Younq Swell (at telephone): 
disengaged for this evening, Miss Jones?” 
Faint Voice: **What do you say?’ Young 
Swell: ‘Will you be engsged this evening ?” 
Faint Voice: ** What’s that you say?” Young 
Swell (slowly): ‘Will your time be occupied 
this evening?” Faint Voice: **I can’t bear 
you.” Young Swrll (very loud): ‘Are you 
working to-night?” Faint Voice; ‘ Yes.” 
Young Swell: * Allright, then. I'll come down 
to the store.” Chorus of haw haws from his 
listening friends. 


“Are you 


....-Two men were on a Broadway car, the 
other day, who were debating the condition of 
trade. One was gloomy, The other failed 
utterly by argument to raise him to a more #an- 
guine view of things. He at last said: *‘* Well, 
I didn’t like to tell you, but my latest line of 
business has proven bad.” ‘* What are you in?” 
asked the gloomy chap. ‘ Lime,” was the re- 
ply. ‘* What’s the mat‘er with the lime trade?” 
was the unsuspecting inquiry. ‘‘ Slack,” said 
the sanguins man, as he grinned broadly, while 
the people in the car laughed at the way he had 
entrapped the man of shadows. 


....Genera] Sherman has a good memory for 
faces, but is apt to forget names. He was walk- 
ing along tbe street in Washington one day, in 
company with a friend, when a man stopped 
him and smilingly asked after his health. “I 
beg your pardon,” said the General. * Your face 
is familiar, but I can’t recall your name.” ‘I 
made your shirts,” was the reply. ‘*Oh! why 
certainly ! Recall you perfectly !” exclaimed the 
General. ‘‘Oolonel,” turning to his companion, 
**let me introduce to you my old army friend, 





Ministerial Register. 


CHAPMAN, N.E., ord. pastor in Waterville, 
Miun. 
CHUBBUOCK, D. L., removes to Mitchell, Dak. 
KINNE, N. Barry, removes to Camp Point, Ill. 
LAMB, F. P. 8., ord. pastor in Millard ave. ch., 
Chicago, Ill. 
LESLIE, Ropert, Waukesha, Wis., supplies at 
Morgan Park, Ii). 
PRUNE, G. E., Wetmore, Kan., resigns. 
REYNOLDS, 8. T., Westfield, removes to 
Tuscola, Ill. 
SHANK, W. H., assists at Clayton, Iil. 
SHIPP, J. ©., Oharles City, Ia., removes to 
Minink, Ili. 
WOOD, Hervey, New Bedford, Maes., accepts 
cali to Macdougall St. ch., New York City. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
AYER, Epwarp L., Olive, accepts call to Robia- 
son, Mich. 
BONNEY, Joun R., Bronson, 
Lake Preston, Dak. 
BURR, Ricuarp M., Lee, N. H., resigns. 
OLARK, D. O., accepts call to Warren, Mass. 
COLTON, Aurgep E., Edinburg, accepts call to 
Lyme, OU. 
CRANE, Henry C., Springfield, Mo., resigns. 
CROSWELL, M. 8., Independence, Ia., resigns, 
De RIEMER, W.E., accepts call to Miles and 
Preston, Ia. 
DOUGLAS, ALEXANDER, accepts call to Iberia 
and Hancock, Mo, 
DUSTAN, R. L., Bates College, accepts call to 
Congregational and Free Bapvist churches 
in Buxton, Me, 
DYER, Epwarp N., ord. in Honolulu, H. J. 
Feb. 14th. 
FORBES, Jesse F., inst. in Adams Memorial 
ch., New York Uity, March 7th. 
GBIFFIS, Wrxu14M L., accepis call to Shawmut 
ch., Boston, Mass. 
MEDLAR, W. H., Brainerd, called to Cookston, 
Minn. 
MILLIKAN, Sins F., Maquoketa, Ia., called to 
Spripgtield, Mo. 
MURKLAND, Canes §., accepts call tc Frank- 
jin Street ch., Manchester, N. H 
PALMER, 8. Frevper, Patchogue, L.J., resigns. 
PELTON, GrorcE 8., Omaha, Neb., called to 
David City, Neb. 
ROOT, F. 8., called to be acting pastor of High 
Street ch., Lewiston, Me. 
SEWALL, Joun L., accepts call to become set- 
tled pastor at Milton, Vt. 
SMITH, ArtTuurR, Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to Scarburo’, Me. 
er J. E., accep:s call to Storm Lake , 
a. 


ich., called to 


THURSTON, C. B, ord. in’ Standish, Mich., 

March 2d. 

WOOD, FReEp C., Pine Creek, Mich., called to 
Clio and Genesee, 

LUTSERAN. 

LINK, G., St. Louis, removes to Frazer, Mich, 

LINNELL, T. O., Pontiac, R. 1, removes to 
Jamestown, N. Y 

MER3HROTH, Georee, inst. in St. Paui’s ch., 
Syracuse, N. Y, 

MILLER, Otiver C., Cedar Rapids, Ia., re- 
moves to San Francisco, Cal. 

STERELPNAGEL,M., died recently in Potsdam, 


Minn. 
PRESBYIERIAN, 
BARDWELL, J., D.D., inst. pastor in Yazoo 
City, Miss. 


BARRETT. T. C., Pattonville, Mo., accepts call 
to Lit:te Rock, Ark. 

BISHOP, 8. E., inst. pastor in Bethel and Mid- 
way, 5. C. 

CARIER, J. P., addrees, 234 North Fremont 
8t., Baltamore, Md. 

CULLEN, James H., D.D., died recently in 
Broossyn, N. Y. 

DAVIES, E. J., Pittsfield and Garland, Penn., 
accepts call to Ponuac, Lil. 

DiCKEY, W. N., Lodonia, removes to Ansun, 
‘Lex. 

GEARY, Epwarp, D.D., Kugene, Or., resigns. 

HAMILTON, J. J., died recently in Perry Oo., 
Penn., aged 77. 

HAMLIN, T. 8., called to Church of the Cove- 
nant, Washington, D.v. 

HANNA, Dwieut C., Princeton Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Tnompsun Memorial ch., Paoila- 
deiphia, Penn. 

— Davin, accepts call to Norwood, 


JOHNSON, E. P., accepts call to Woodlawn Park 
ch., Chicago, Lil. 
KOLB, Frepenic, Shenandoah, Penn., resigns, 


—. Wm., accepts call to Rossville, 
u. 


MIT -LIKAN, Wa. F., address, Toronto, Kan. 
MOORE, Davip R., Brookville, Ind., accepts 
cail to Fisk ch., Logan, O 
POST, E. H., removes to St. Andrews, Fla. 
SLOAN, J. BR. W., Ref. Theo. Sem., Alleghany 
Oity, Penn., aied recently. 
SEXTON, T. L., Seward, Neb., resigns. 
VINCENT, W. R,, Waynesburg, O., removes to 
Superior, Neb. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


OARVER, ALExanveER B., elected junior assist- 
ant in St. Tnomas’s ch., New York City. 
FINN, J.B., Evansville, accepts call to Water- 

town, Wis. 


HARRIMAN, F. D., address Middle Haddam, 
Conn. 


PULLEN, C. M., Christ’s Church, Janesville, 
Wis., resigns, 


ROGERS, Gores, Mercer, accep's rectorshi 
of St. John’s ch., Pittsourgh. Penn. r 








ness of their singing, and closer attention to 


Major Shurz.” 


STODDARD, James, Watertown, accepts 
New Britain, Conn, ; ae 
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iterate 


The prompt mention tn our ist of “ Books af the Week” 
will be considered by ws an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


AMIEL'S JOURNAL.* 


Reapers who have ever come under the 
spell of Pascal’s *‘ Pensees” or of Augustive’s 
**Confessions” will need little urging to lay 
hold, with avidity, of Amiel’s Journal Jn. 
ttme. 

The three works lie as widely apart in 
character as in time, yet the charm in each 
is the same—the struggle of the human 
soul, caught in the meshes of reality, and 
yearning there for that which is ideal and 
perfect. The fundamental terms of the 
spiritual problem are the same in all; but 
each represents his own age and has a 
problem on hand peculiar to itself, and in 
a measure inexplicable in the other two. 
They all come in Christian times, and form 
@ group separated from pagan speculators 
by the wide gulf which Christianity has 
made between the modern and the ancient 
world. 

Henri Frédérick Amiel, the author of 
the Journal Intime, was born in Geneva, 
in 1821, where he died in 1881 of a disease 
of the heart, long known to be incurable. 
He was descended from one of the émigrés 
families driven from France by the perse- 
cution of the Huzuenots, and grew up a 
brilliant young man of great promise in a 
group no less brilliant. 

His career in life was a disappointment 
to himself and to his friends, who, up to 
the time of the posthumous publication of 
the present Journal, looked on him as an- 
other example of the sterility of genius. 
Neither physically nor intellectually was 
he indolent. He devoted himself faithful- 
ly to the duties of his professorship at Ge- 
nevr, was an indefatigable student, and 
ready to engage in activities and interests 
of every kind. 

Early in life he showed tendencies of a 
disposition to ‘‘devour his heart in secret.” 
An old friend wrote of him: ‘“‘ At twenty 
he was already proud, timid, and melan- 
choly. Discouragement took possession 
of him very early.” The Journal suggests 
the operation of some physical influences. 
Rither the unrecognized malady which at 
last carried him off amid painful days avd 
nights was throwing an anticipative shad- 
on his mind, or, perhaps some inbred ten- 
dency tainted his constitution from the 
first, and developed, finally, into the arré 
de mort of fatal trouble with the heart. 

Be this as it may, Amiel’s life was one of 
great intellectual expansion, which seemed 
to have in it all the elements of literary 
production—a promise, however, which 
until the publication of his Journal Intime, 
remained unfulfilled. Reviewing his 
career, we should say that what it lacked 
was precisely the strong heart, and that the 
defect which at last carried him off had 
from the first deprived him of that force 
with which tough physical fiber has much 
to do, and which was required to enable his 
rich and otherwise capable nature to ex- 
press itself in large works. 





The first volume of the Journal 
Intime was published in 1882, and 
is likely to give its author a_per- 


manent place on the roll of fame. It has 
already made its mark, and is a book not 
to be exhausted in a few readings, but 
which, when once read, will be laid aside to 
be read again, and which in the last review 
will both yield more than in the first and 
leave the impression that it must still be 
taken up anew. 

The general character of the Journal is 
that of a meditative ** Faust,” proceeding 
from an author widely different from 
Goethe, of whom Amiel says that he was 
not a man to inspire love, though he did 
compel admiration. He quotes from 
Goethe, and Descartes who had said the 
same, that in *‘ the neighborhood of all ta- 
mous men we find men who never achieved 
fame, and yet were esteemed by those who 
did as their equals or superiors.” Amiel 
himseif is such a man,and his Journal stands 





*Amiet’s JounnaL, Tee Journal INTIME oF 
Hexai FREDERICK AMIEL. Translated, with an In. 
troduction and Notes, by Mrs. Humpary Warp. Lon. 
@om and New York: Macmillan & Co. 188. i6mo- 
Pp. 61, 487. 82.50. 


by the side of ‘‘ Faust,” handling the same 
problems, but in an essentially different 
way. As Amiel remarks, Goethe’s way of 
handling the8e things has little soul in it, 
and is even repulsive; a secret batrenness 
affects it. Nobody is helped by it. Per- 
fection for him is esthetic, pot moral. He 
is a Greek to whom the great criges of re- 
ligious consciousness are unknown, and 
who represents a state of soul which is 
either anterior to Christianity, or so far 
subsequent to it as to be oblivious of it. 

These critical touches of what was want- 
ing in Goethe, and this allusion to the man 
in the shadow, are portraitures of himself. 
It may have been some lurking conscious- 
ness of this which led him once to write of 
the visit of two brilliant students who had 
just called (p. 41): ‘*These two young 
fellows, so gifted, so full of life, zeal, and 
hope, made me melancholy.” But, how- 
ever he may have lacked a stout heart, he 
did not lack in tenderness nor in moral 
quality. He wasin this sense full of heart 
and moral, as distinguished from esthetic, 
to the gore. At the same time he felt the 
full rigor of intellectual compulsion. The 
great thing in his Journal is that while the 
intellectual does not fade under his treat- 
ment, neither does the moral, but holds its 
own Without changing into esthetics or sen- 
timentalism. The result may be that the 
problem ot life remains unsolved, but the 
terms of it are truly stated. The moral retains 
its sharpness and its vigorous force. So 
does the intellectual. No delusive solu- 
tion is attempted by crushing, concealing, 
or dissolving one of the terms. 

Renan, in his admiring and appreciative 
criticism of this Journal, sneers at the 
trouble Amiel made himself about sin and 
religious facts of that nature. This was the 
difference between the men. Amiel on his 
part closes Renan’s Vie de Jesus after a sec- 
ond reading with these searching remarks: 

** The most characteristic feavure of this anal- 
ysis is that ein plays no part at all init. Now, 
if anything explains the success of the Gospel 
among men, it 18 that it brought them deliver- 
ance from sin—in a word, salvation. A man, 
however, is bound to explain a religion seriously 
and not to shirk the very center of his subject. 
This white marble Christ is not the Christ who 
inspired the martyrs and has dried so many 
tears. The author lacks moral seriousness, and 
confounds nobility of character with holiness. 
He speaks as an artist conscious of a pathetic 
suoject, but his moral sense is not interested in 
the question. It is not possible to mistake the 
epicureanism of the imagination, delighting 
itself in aun sathetic spectacle, for the struggles 
of a soul passionately in search of truth. In 
Renan there are still some remains of priestly 
ruse; he strangles with sacred cords. . .. 
Laugh at Pharisaism as you will, but speak sim- 
ply and plainly to honest folk.” 

This extract will illustrate Amiel’s revolt 
against the substitution of esthetics for 
morality. His strictures on Taine’s Eng- 
glish Literature will show how the method 
of the school represented by that author 
affected him. We extract a few telling 
passages. 


**Taine is a writer whose work always produces 
a disagreeable impression upon me, as though of 
a creaking of pullies and a clicking of ma- 
chinery ; there is a smell of the laboratory about 
it. Hus style is the style of chemistry and tech- 
nology. The science of it is inexorable; it is 
dry and forcible, penetrating and hard, 
strong and harsh, but altogether lacking in 
charm, humility, nobility, and graze. The dis- 
agreeable effect which it makes on one’s taste, 
ear, and heart, depends probably upon two 
things; upon the moral philosophy of the au- 
thor and upon his literary principles. The 
profound contempt for humanity which charac- 
terizes the physiological school, and the intra- 
sion of technology into literature inaugurated by 
Balzac and Stendhal, explain the underlying 
aridity of which one is sensible in th2se pages, 
and which seems to choke one like the gases 
from a manufactory cf mineral products. The 
book is instractive in the highest degree, but 
instead of aoimating and stirring, it parches, 
corrodes, and saddens ita reader. It excites no 
feeling whatever; it is simply a means of in- 
formation. 1 imagine this kind of thing will 
be the literature of the future—a literature d 
CAméricaine, as different as possible from 
Greek art, giving us algebra instead of life, the 
formula instead of the image, the exhalations 
of the crucible instead of the divine madness of 
Apollo. Cold vision will replace the joys of 
thought, and we shall see the death of poetry, 
flayed and dissected by science.” 


The pessimism of Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann was to him simply the horrible 





sophism—*‘ Non-being is perfect. Being, 








imperfect.” The reaction against this phi- 
losophy decided him against Wagner, whose 
music fascinated him, but seemed to him a 
relapse into Spinozism, the triumph of 
fatalism. To his keen observation it had 
its roots in the two dangerous tendencies 
of the period, materialism and socialism, 
and drowned personality in the totality of 
Nature or society. We can make room for 
only one short extract from his striking 
criticism of this revolutionary composer, 
which in jnstice to the author let us note 
was written: } 


** Wagner’s is a powerful mind, endowed with 
strong poetical sensitiveness. His work is even 
more poetical than musical. The suppression 
of the lyrical element, and therefore of melody, 
is with him a systematic parti No more 
duos or trios ; monologue and the aria are alike 
done away with. There remains only deciama- 
tion, the recitative, and the choruses. In order 
to avoid the conventional im singing, Wagner 
falis into another convention—that of not sing- 
ifg at all. He subordinates the voice to artic- 
ulate speech, and for fear lest the muse should 
take flight he clps her wings. So that his 
works are rather symphonie dramas than operas. 
The voice is brought down to the rank of an in- 
strument, put on a level with the violins, the 
hautboys, and the drums, and treated instru- 
mentally. Man is deposed from his superior 
position, and the center of gravity of the work 
passes into the baton of the conductor. It is 
music de-personalized—neo-Hegelian music— 
music multiple instead of individual. If this is 
£0, it is indeed the music of the future, the 
music of the socialist democraey replacing the 
art which is aristocratic, heroic, or subjective. 

**The idea of the piece is grand. It is nothing 
less than the struggle of passion and pure love, 
of tlesh and spirit, of the animal and the angel 
in man. The music is always expressive, the 
choruses very beautiful, the orchestration skill- 
ful, but the whole is fatiguing and excessive ; 
too full, too laborious. When all is said, it 
lacks gayety, ease, naturalness, and vivacity ; it 
has no smile, no wings. Poetically one is fas- 
cinated, but one’s musical enjoyment is hesitat- 
ing, ofcven doubtful, and one recalls nothing but 
the general impression—Wagner’s music repre- 
sents the abdication of the Self, and the eman- 
cipation of all the forces once under itsrule. It 
18 a falling back into Spinozism—the triumph of 
fatality. This music has its root and its ful- 
crum in two tendencies of the epoch—material- 
ism and socialism—each of them ignoring the 
trne value of the human personality, and 
drowning it in the totality of Nature or of so- 
ciety.” 

With Mr. Swinburne’s panegyric of Vic- 
tor Hugo still fresh in our ears, these re- 
marks of a far abler critic ou the French 
colossus may be worth quoting: 


**He does not see that pride is a limitation of 
the mind, and that a pride without limitations is 
a littleness of soul. If he could but learn to 
compare himself with other men, and France 
with other nations, he would see things more 
truly, and would not fall into these mad exag- 
erations, these extravagant judgments. But 
proportion and fairness will never be among 
the atrings at his command. He is vowed to 
the Titanie ; his gold is always mixed with lead, 
his insight with childishness, his reason with 

dness. He t be simple; the only light 
he has to give blinds you like that of a fire. He 
astonishes a reader and provokes him ; he moves 
him and annoys him. There is always sume 
falsity of note in him, which accounts for the 
malaise he so constantly excites in me. The 
great poet in him cannot shake off the charlatan 
A few shafts of Voltairean irony would have 
shriveled the inflation of his genius and made 
it stronger by making 1t saner. It is a public 
misfortune that the most powerful poet of a 
nation should not have better understood his 
réle, and that, unlike those Hebrew prophets 
who scourged because they loved, he should de- 
vote himself proudly and systematically to the 
fiattery of his countrymen.” 

As to Amiel’s religious position it is im- 
possible to be satisfied with his attempts to 
find a secure place for faith by definiug it 
to be certitude obtained without proofs, 
Even in his own hands this basis falls 
away, and we heve to admit that the great 
questions which underlie his critical posi- 
tion are left unsolved as concerns religion, 
sociology, and art. He was never atle to 
bring his convictions as to Christianity to 
that solid basis of historic reality which 
might have assured his theory of morals 
from the perpetual danger of sliding back 
into estheticism. He saw his failure, and 





with a humble mind trusted himself to the | 


divine mercy, which was to bim the central 
and redeeming sun of all truth. 
too, that sin is the great fact with which 
theology has to wrestle, and for which re- 
ligion has to provide, and that the merit 
of Christianity is that it meets it with a 


He saw, | 








gospel of forgiveness. As far as this he went, 
and the peace he found came from 
this faith. He speculated deeply, habitu- 
ally, and with the simplicity of a child 
on the nature of Christian faith, 
and on the essential relation of the sacri- 
fice of Christ to the salvation of the sinner, 
But he never emancipated himself from 
the rationalistic doubts which clung to hig 
mind as to the historic basis of dogmatic 
Christianity. The faith he attained at last 
was a compromise with Buddhism. He 
writes in one place, ‘* I am a good deal of a 
Buddhist.” And yet he recognizes this as a 
weakness, a deplorable corner in which it 
wae only some mysterious weakness that 
held him. ‘‘The Buddhist tendency in 
me,” he writes, ‘‘ blunts the faculty of free 
self-government and weakens the power of 
action; self-distrusts kiila all desire, and 
reduces me again and aguin to a funda. 
mental skepticism.” 

The Buddhist tendescy is plainly discerni- 
ble in his speculations. Its touch is on his 
doctrine of submission and self-renuncia- 
tion. It rises at times to something like an 
intoxication with the infinite,and, though it 
had no effect to weaken his assertion of per- 
sonality and personal responsibility, it had 
often the effect noticed and deplored in the 
passage quoted of deadening the sense of 
personality and the motivesto action. 

The best brief statement of his position 
on this subject is given thus in a passage 
whose only fault is its omissions: 

* Christianity reduced to its original sim- 
plicity is the reconciliation of the sinner with 
God, by means of the certainty tuat God loves 


| in apite of everythiog, and that he chastizes be- 


cause he loves. Christianity furnished a new 
motive and a new strength for the achievement 
of moral perfection. It made holiness attrac- 
tive by giving to it the air of filial gratitude.” 
Note also the ineffable sadness of the fol- 
lowing: 

““My thought is straying in vague paths: 
Why? Because I have noereed. All my studies 
end in notes of interrogation, and that I may 
not draw premature or arbitrary conclusions I 
draw none. 

“Later on.—My creed has melted away, but I 
believe in good, in the moral order, and in gal- 
vation ; religion for me is tolive and diein God, 
in complete abandooment to the holy will which 
is at the root of Nature and destiny. I believe 
even in the Gospel, the good news—that is to 
say, in the reconciliation of the sinner with 
God, by faith in the love of a pardoning Father.” 

On another side the Journal is rich in 
‘teeming sentences, in far-reaching thoughts, 
in passages over which we hang with de- 
light both in the beauty of form and in the 
essential beauty of the idea. They startle 
the reader as echoes from his own soul. 
‘They let him into the depths of his own 
nature and fully justify M. Scherer’s ex- 
clamution ‘* Prodiges de la pensée speculative 
décrits dans une langue non moins pro- 
digieuse /” 

At Amiel’s sociological ideas we can 
only glance. Like everything else in this 
book they are briefly expressed ; but it iz the 
peculiarity of this man’s thoughts that his 
shortest sentences contain organic wholes 
and his critical briefs unfold from nucleated 
centers into systems of philosophy. On 
stepping-stones. of this nature he leads 
‘on from point to point and through series 
of most profound suggestions which, as we 
reflect on them, seem to mark out the 
philosophical anatomy of the whole sub- 
ject. 

The translation by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
‘is done with great felicity. The reader 
settles down into it with no harsh notes or 
inadequate renderings to rouse him from 
the pleasing illusion that he is at home in 
the original vernacular of the author and 
-his book. 

The index is so meager as to be practi- 
‘ca'ly useless. 





...-Exceptiog the type and the paper, which 


{ might be several grades better with great ad- 


wantage on all hands, Mr. Spofford’s American 
Almanac and Treasury of Facts. Statistical 
Financial, and Political, for ihe Year 1886, isa 
model, as it is, without exception of apy kind, 
the best and most indispensabie American pub- 
lication of its kind. (New York and Wasbing- 
ton: American News Co.) This statistical man- 
wal is nowin its tenth year. It has grown 
steadily in scope, and this year contains & 
greater and better collection of tabulated infor- 
mation than ever. Long-continued use has 
taught us to rely on Mr. Spofford’s tables, which 
are compiled from official sources, and come a8 
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near the actual facts as they can be brought 
until the original reports on which they are 
pased are collected as an unerring system. 
The almanac is @ repertory of ready reference 
for the most important facts concerning the 
productive industry of the country in all de- 
nts—its shipping, commerce, telegraphs, 
banks, railways, postoffices, public lande, reve- 
pues, expenses, taxes, prices, currency, imports, 
exports, debts, army and navy, etc. It con- 
tains also a directory of Congress and of the 
Federal and State governments, tables of elec 
tions and an epitome of foreign Govern- 
ments, and their American representatives. 
From the tabular valuation of the states we cull 
afewinteresting facts. The richest state in the 
Union in the gross is, of course, New York; but 
on a per capita valuation it is California, whose 
per capita valuation in 1880 was $1,654. Massa- 
cbusetts comes next with $1,568; then Rhode 
Island with $1,519; then New York with $1,499 ; 
Connecticut with $1,368 and Pennsylvania 
with $1,259. The fact that the District of Co- 
lumbia, with a very little business of any kind, 
is only four dollars behind Pennsylvania and is 
rated at $1,255,:shows how attractive the na- 
tional capital has become asa residence for 
elegant and wealthy pecple. The table shows 
how strong this tendency now is and tbat it is 
a tendency of recent origin. In 1850 the per 
capita valuation of the District was but $271. 
In 1860 it had risen to $547. In 1870 it was 
$963, and in 1880 it had risen te $1,255. The 
growth of California is yet more remarkable. 
In 1850 it was $239; in 1860, $547; in 1870, 
$1,140, and in 1880 it had outstripped all com- 
petitors and reached $1,654. 

...» What are called The Syrian Antilegomena 
pistles have been for the first time published 
by phototype process, under imprint of the 
Publication Agency of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and edited by Isaac H. Hall, from what 
is known as the Williams Manuscript. The Antile- 
gomena are the Epistles of II Peter and I[ and 
If John and Jude, and they are not to be found 
in the Peshitto Syriac translation. The late 
Rev. William F. Williams, missionary at Mardin, 
obtained it, probably from some poor priest in 
the monasteries of the Tur Abdin, and gave it to 
his brother, Robert J. Williams, of Utica, N. Y. 
The version of this manuseript is the Pesh- 
itto, except of these four epistles, which 
seems to be of the Philoxenian version 
of Polycarp of Mabug, A.D. 508. As the 
printed copies of these Epistles all came 

from Pococke’s edition, made from a late infe- 
rior manuscript in the British Museum, and no 
other of the other very few manuscripts known 
has been made available to scholars, Dr. Hall 
has done well to reproduce this excellent manu- 
script, which is dated on July 4th, A. D. 1481, 
The notes in the manuscript state that it was 
written at Husn Keifa, from an archetype found 
at El Keifa, a village a few miles north of Mosul, 
on the east side of the Tigris. Datdel-Homsi, 
who provided the archetype to the scribe, says it 
is the first copy he ever saw with seven Catholic 
Epistles. Dr. Hall regards it as probable that 
the origin of the manuscript is to be ascribed to 
the Syriac Christians of the Malabar Coast, some 
one of whom visited his fellow-believers in up- 
per Mesopotamia. The phototype pages are fif- 
teen in number, and the mechanical work is 
Perfect, giving the exact size of the leaf, and 
being quite as legible as the original. No 
French work is more beautiful. We presume 
Dr. Hall will follow his admirable and exact 
Work, in the way of description of the manu- 
Script, with a printed text and varia lestiones 
&s compared with Pococke’s text, or thatof some 
more accessible reprint. 


---Romish Teachings in the Protestant 
Churches is an anonymous Tract for the Times, 
Which has but little to do with ‘ Romanism,” 
but takes the field under this flag against the 
doctrines of the Reformation generally. The 
author’s mind seems to have been thrown into 
& great ferment by Professor Allen’s *‘Continuity 
of Christian Thought,” from which he has car- 
tied away a couception of the doctrine of the 
divine immanence which has acted on his mind 
like g00d food on a bad stomach, and thrown 
him into a violent attack of theological indiges- 
tion. We conclude, from the indications of the 
book, that the unknown author takes his de- 
parture from the Episcopal communion. He is, 
in his way, by all odds the most dogmatic theo- 

we have recently encountered, and, we 
may add, the most violently emotional. What- 
ever the theologians may do in self-defense, we 

they will not commit themselves to his 
method. (N. Tibbals & Sons.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


. “George Wasuinatox, the Expander of 
ngland,” was the curious title of Professor 
"a last Oxford lecture. 





“America in European Fiction ” was the 
teresting subject of an essay by Prof. John 
» Of Chicago, in The Critic of last week. 


+++.A new and cheap edition of Fielding’s 
is coming, volume by volume, from the 


Press of Routledge. The series will be a com- 
Plete one, 





.. +A new edition of Bret Harte’s “‘ Complete 


Poems,” 


collected and revised by the author— 


has come from the press of Chatto & Windus, 
in London, printed on hand-made paper and 


“tastefully bound. 


..»-The J. B. Lippincott Company have in 
press a new novel by Geo. Thos. Dowling, en- 


titled ‘The Wreckers. A Social Study.” 


Mr, 


Dowling is a son of the late Jobn Dowling, 
D.D., author of the “ History of Romanism,” 
snd several other works, and is a prominent 


Cleveland preacher. 


-+.The English Mlustrated Magazine offers 
one article of special and melancholy interest, a 
bright paper on ‘* Fox-Hunting,” by the late 
Randolph Caldecott, illustrated with the grace 
and humor which characterized so much of Mr. 
Caldecott’s work. He isa sad loss to the pro- 


fession in which he became so esteemed. 


....The publishers of the entertaining little 


novel, “Jacob Schuyler’s Millions,” 


have been 


much amused at many orders coming to them 
from various remote sections of the country, 
asking them to forward, as soon as possible, s0 


many copies of ‘‘ Jacob Sharp’s Millions ”—evi- 
dently more or less misled as to the character of 
the novel, or in regard to its even being such — 
and not some chapter of recent financial and 


political bistory. 
..Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


will immedi- 


ately publish the ‘‘ History of the Storrs Fam- 
ily,” consisting of genealogical and other mem- 
oranda, collected and compiled by the late 
Charles Storrs, of Brooklyn. It will make a 

royal octavo book of nearly six hundred pages, 
bandsomly printed and bound, and as a record 
will run back to the earliest accounts in Eng- 
land, and embrace the whole American geneal- 


ogy. 


....We have received from John Wilson & 
Son, publishers, of Cambridge, Mass., the little 
pamphlet lately published by them, containing 
the “ Letters of John@Zord Cutts to Colonel 


Joseph Dudley.” 


Lord Dudley was at one time 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Wight, and, 
later, Governor of the State of Massachusetts. A 


striking photo-engraved portrait of him (he 
died in 1720) embellishes the brochure—the 
original picture being owned by Hon. Robt, C. 
Winthrop. The letters were found, tied up in a 

ket, a score of years ago, while some family 
papers were being examined by the late Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; 


and they are of much interest. 
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Howe, author ¢. ba” plowport Aquarelie,” 
ete. x43, pp. 345, The sam 
Poet Scout, A book of Song aan Story. B 
Teen Jack Crawford, Late Ohief of Scou 





The number first 


460 


1 bv 


1% 
1 50 





Y. 8, Army. 


onion? pp, lst. Hew York S 


nk Wiehe 200 

Fart on the poe ‘of Jobn. 

Poy tae ha Rev. and Mrs. Wil med = eyenveneie etl 
» pp. 9%, The same...... 


The Vicar's Mtanwlie Fen A 8to: 


siiadaetnn, aicathansvcccecce 5149s 
The Rivals and the School for Scandal. 2, i 
——= enannned Ghesiaen. 5U6XE%, Dp. 19 
Sermons on the Cs _ 
» PP. 
The Waters po. ve the Firm ament; or, The 
Earth's Annular ~— = By Isaac N: Vail. 
ms pp. es asi. Coovelons, wus ‘Clark 
nger: 


By ‘ugh ‘Latimer 
7 


Ore cenccecesenertrees teee 


aco 

The caer “of Raria, ‘$zom_ ‘the. Earliest 
trew ph (877. 7 pitree Rambaud. Tran 
lated by Leonora 
two volumes. 7h 
II, pp. 365. New ¥% | ioe i”, iden 

History of the Schoo . of the Collegiat 
formed Dutch Sraree i in .— oy of New 
York, from 1633 to li By Authority of 
Consistory. 8x5, . gH, % New York: 
Print of the Aldine Press 

March. Edited b tg Geese Fay Adams. 6x4, 
pp. xxv, 144, ton: D. Lothr — = Saeed) 

The Work of he Rely Spirit. By is 

mx h, D. 7134x4%, pp. 113. dinbur h: 
Clark: New York: Scribner & Wel- 


0 75 


An Answer to Ques 

er EB. Txt By 
x 

: Sa ie Sones Line 

ited; New York: John Wi — rk oxanenan 
Examples ot Diserentio} 4 oy wich Rules 
ne thei ‘3 Solutio. —— 

> ems ae pe. vi, "es. 4. “Ginn 


C 60 


oe 055 

Notes of ‘Triamoh: for the Sentegehy ‘3B 
the Rev. E. amen eae © Bal 
well. 534x7, 192, , Ohio: United 

Brethren Publishing House: Jo coccccceseoccesecs 


Popular Family Atlas of the World. 12x1°, pp. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Tobacco Problem. 


BY META LANDER. 


SECOND EDITION. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.25. 


“I wish this excellent volume might be scattered 
wherever the tobacco nuisance prevails.”— Joseph 
Cook. 


NEW THEOSOPHICAL BOOKS. 


What is Theosophy? 12mo. Cloth. 50c. 
Light on the Path. 12mo. 50c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., Pub’. 


LIEUTENANT SCHWATKA, 
The Arctic explorer, exposes the fallacy of calling 


the Walrus a sea-horze, in an interesting article con- 
tributed to the April number of 


THE BOYS’ WORLD. 


For sale everywhere. Price, 5 cents, Published at 
60 Bethune Street, New York. 


“WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 


66 “The sufficient evidence that I 




















master band the ictaar tc of Toettes? life of WG 
Superb i2mo. 447 pages. Now ready. 


Other New Books for March, 


Forty Deys: or, ‘Nineveh and Its Repent- 

AN Rev. 8. Hiearns, D.D. pten 

vo ~ a sweet suggestion and helpfulness for 
the believer. Large l6mo, 75c 

Songs of Trust. Compiled 7 E. 8. Goop- 
yaaa, For bs hours of devotion and rest, and the sick 

m ber. egant large 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 

Thought Etchings, By Rev. J. TT. 
Charming and helpful Sor’ ite lessons, and its gems 
for teachers and preac 12mo0, over 4 pp., 61,50. 


*,*Mailed on receipt of not Sample pages of any 
book mailed on recerpt of two-cent stamp. Calalogue 


Sree, 
JAMES H. EARLE, BOSTON. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SznD FOR OATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New Yerk. 


Religious J ournals and 
Journalists. 


t lith hic establishment of New 
ited t titled 
4A: ee Le s dnely hy — a ath 
I roy “ most ¢ 

each of the foll « well-kn 
H. Gay Be ZRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-schoot 


HENEY MM. POSTER i D.D., of The Congregationalist, 


WS, D.D., of The Christia 
8. J BABEO RiME, D.D., Of the hea Yorke Ob. "k Ob- 








8. TREN AUS 

ED\ WARD BRIGHT. D.D.. of The Examiner New York. 
fe pec Pe Pine dara die 

sone 55: IRY, D.D., of The Chur tS 

iw 

HENRY ©. "BOWEN, of The I ew York, 
WM. C, GRAY. Ph.D, ot The Inter wr, 
J. G MONTEO: RT, D.D., of The Herald and nd Preabyter 


Ah ienelk ERRITT, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 

the ales dwell-8 -eqecuiad Hae'ninte Fe 

Sao at all produc” a 
pnchee) will bs sent, securely packed. y 

iy matted 1 may oa oe 

THE INDEPENDENT, 


oe Brat 
ae 
P. O. Bex 3787. New York. 





NEW SERIAL STORIES 
BY THE FOLLOWING POPULAR AUTHORS 
L 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
Il. 
R. D. BLACKMORE, 
IIL. 
THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
BEGIN IN 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 431) 


FOR APRIL, 1886, 


FULL LIST OF CONTENTS : 
The opening chapters of THREE SERIALS; 
Their Pilgrimage. 

A story of American society at our most popular 
pleasure resorts. By CHARLEs DUDLEY WARNER 
Tilustrated by CHARLES 8. REINHART; 

Springhaven. 

A Story of English rural life in the stirring times of 
Lord Nelson. By 8. D, BLackmorg, Author of 
“ Lorna Doone,” etc. Illustrated by ALFRED Par- 
sons and FREDERICK BARNARD; 

King Arthur, 

Not a Love Story. A New Novel by the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” To be published in 
THREE Parv7s, each occupying over twenty-five 
pages of the Magazine; 


Plebeian and Aristocratic Pigeons. 
By F. SaTTERTHWAITE. Illustrated by W. H. Grpson; 


Going Down to the Sea in Ships. 
By Pat Roprsson. Illustrated; 


Neapolitan Sketches. 
By Mary E. VaNDYNE. Illustrated: 


She Stoops to Conquer. 
Endof Act IV. Eight Illustrations by E. A. ABBEY; 
The Home Acre. Part LI. 
(Selections and Culture of Fruit Trees). By E. P, Roz; 


East Angels, Part XVI. 
By ConsTaANCE FENIMORE WOOLAON; 


Little Bel’s Sappiement, A Story. 


By HeLen Hunt Jackson (“ H. H.”); 


Cattle-raising on the Piains, 
By Frank WILKESON; 


A Postmaster’s Experience of Civfl Service 
Reform; 


A Birthday. 
A Poem, By Jenny Pouttngy BIGELOW; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Georcs WILLIAM CURTIS, 

Court Dress.—Good Manners at the Opera.—A Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind.—Mr. Gilbert on his Pedes- 
tal.—A Veteran’s Commentsor the Modern Stage,— 
One of the Trials of Authors, 

Editor’s Study. 
By WILLiam Dean HowELLs, 

Old Symbols for New Thought: John Fiske’s 
“Destiny of Man,” and Count Leo Tolstoi’s “ My 
Beli:ion.”"—* Aona Karenine:” a Russian Tove 
dbtory.—Literary Truth in Russian Fiction._Some 
Recent American Fiction Suggesting this Quality: 
“Margaret Kent."—A Delightful New Spanish 
Novel: “ Martay Maria.”—Some Recent Noteworthy 
Books, 


Monthly Reeord of Current Events, 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHaRLEs DUDLEY WARNER, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 





Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. ..........sccsccccsccceesees 84 00 
MARDUWG, WEEE eiccs. oiczcciccscvessicvovsees 400 
eS EE eae 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE...........000-0see0ees 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY, 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
week for 52 weeks).. - 16 00 
Postage Free to all subscribers inthe ‘United ‘States or 
Canada. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no times specified, subscriptions will be begun 
with the current number. 





t@~ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising thetitles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New york. 


Popular Leal 


MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. 





entry for Grammar Sehoois. re and double en 
for bh Schools and almost aeaiee 
over New England faa very y extensively ip other 


Send for epemtinetion, Single Entry, 80 cents. Sia- 
gle and Double, 


THOMPOON. BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 








A. 8. BARNES & OO., Educational Publishers. N. ¥, 
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D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Treasure Thoughts from Canon Farrar. 
Spare Minute Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


An admirable compi'ation of vital thoushis 
gathered from the discourses, addresses and writ- 
ings of this popular divine. Edited, with introduc- 
tion by Rose Porter. 


England: As Seen by an American 
Banker. 
12mo, cloth, 81.50. 


The author of this book,an unusually observan 
wide awake business man, walked from one end o 
England to the other, and saw much that other trav- 
elers have failed to notice. 


Divine Sovereignty and Other Sermons. 
By REUEN THOMAS,D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Strong, eloquent sermons, of popular interes 
ibe celebrated pastor of Harvard Church, Brook] a 
ass. 


Inthe King’s Garden and Other Poems, 
By JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The first published book of a young man already 
recognized by the poets Whittier, Holmes, Hayne, 
Stedman, (Reilly and others as a poet of rare gifts 
and great promise. 


Social Studies in England. 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. 12mo, cloth, 81.00. 


The talented author of this volume, during her 
residence in England, had unusual opportunities for 
observing social conditions at present existing there, 
and has ably succeeded in reproducing her impres- 
sions ip this volume. 


Life of General Grant. 
By E. E. BROWN. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A carefully written life of the hero of Vicksburg. 
from his boyhood to his death at Mt. McGregor. F 
style as wellasits subject entitles this volume toa 
ng among the most popular biographies of the 


Through the Year With the Poets, 


DECEMBER, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
NOW READY. 
1é6mo, cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


The freshest i most populer compilation of 
poetry yet issu 


For sale by cetintiaan gt a postpaid, on receipt 


_D, LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 
MARVELOUS PRICES! 


BOOKS": MILLION 


Complet ~ ls and Other Works, by Famous 
oe tho: cre, Almost Given Away: 


printed from good ty pon 

of a great variety of subjects, tay! 

amine the list without finding therein many that he or sh 
would ltke to possess...In cloth-bound form these book» 
would cost $1.00 each. Each book is complete in itself. 

1. The Widow Bedott Papers. This is the book 
over which re r grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 
4t is just as funny to-day as it ever was. 

2. Fancy Work for ec Adornment, en en- 
tirely uew work upon this sub, ect, containing easy and 
practical instructions for ing fancy baskets, wall 

ets, brackets, needle work, embroider}, etc., etc., pro- 
resets = a illustrated 
Fairy Sto tories for the Young. The 
oud teeiee of fairy fang wl ores published. The child- 
a Th be 4 ell ghtod met 
he Lady ot the Lake: By Sir Walter Scott. 
* Tet Lady of the fixe’ is a romance in verse, and of al} 
the works of Scott none is more beautiful than this. 

& Manual of Etiquette! for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness and g ing, giving the rules 
modern etiquette for all [eB my 

6. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
enskiin: 4 
lain directions for the com 
ind, with innumerable forms and examples 

7. Winter Ev 6, a Ie 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


READY THIS WEEK: 


1. The Story of Chaldea. From the earli- 

est time to the rise of Assyria. By ZENAIDE 

A. Raeozin, With 80 illustrations and two 
Piss a 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

the Story of the Nations Serves, Fourth Volwme. 

™ The Story of Ghaldes” .” deale with the most fasci- 


nating of su the dawn of civilization, me be- 
ginnin of eats Keowindws ox tmputntete of tio 
S Oreator, the 


and of his relations witno 

first da’ for the history of mankind, the causes and 

times of the separation and migration 8 of races, the 

sy of contact or parallelism between the narra- 

s and waditions, Oot the Old Tcstament and the 

no dfrow the tablets in the Meso- 

ene Mounds), of the tribes from which the 
ebrews separated themselves. 

Il. Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 
Sketches of Sport in the Northern Cattle 
Plains, together with Personal Experiences 
Of Life ona Cattle Ranch. By THEODORE 
Roosevet, author of ‘The Naval War of 
1812,” Popular Edition. Octavo, cloth, 
fully illustrated, $3 50. 


“ The author may rank with Lloyd, St. John and a 
+ -dozen other sportsmen whose books will alwa 


Own 0} 





among the sporting classics. . He vividly 
describes the pletures which clearly present them. 
seives to him and shows himeelf a careful 


naturalist as well asa keen sportsman. 
a repository of thoughtful wocderaft or prairie 
ont Satur: y Review 
Roosevelt has given a peculiar charm to his 

met ‘trom his intense love of nature and his eapamty 
to communicate to others his own impression 

His book forms a most important chapter! in the iong 
migory, A the conquest of the American wilderness. 


Iu. The World and the Logos. By the 


Right Rev. H. M. Tuompson, D.D., Assist- 
ant Bizhop of Mississippi. Octavo, clotb, 
$1.00. 
In the Series of Bedell Lectures. Volwme 8. 
*,* Kull and complete lista sent on application. 


Now Ready._BOOKS AND BOOKMEN, 
ie ti Dawa G, jn of * The sing Oa etc. 





ree t ice by the publisher, 
af eae ele Publisher Importer, and 
a. + 5 Bast Seventeenth St., N. Y. 





PUBLISHED MARCH (ith. 





A LIBRARY EDITION, IN TWO VOLUMES, OF 
FISHER’S OUTLINES 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. : 


By Geo, Parx Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 





“It was a formidable task that the author under- 
took, and he has perfo~med it in a manner worthy of 


all praise. It will be found to containa rey 
of the entire field of Ls admirable for its *breadt 
and insight." N. Y. NATION 


“Iam astonished that any che mon should have 
nm able to write such a work aa the * “ Outlines C3 
8 More com! 


President JAS. McCOSH, LL,D., yore College, 
“ Briet, condensed, well-ar minous, im- 
pestial.” PHILIP §' HAFF. 8. T. D. 


-I have no hesitation in heartily indorsing and 
suscenaelioa te 
PRA NCIS BROWN, Union Theol. Sem: 


-Better than anything of its kind we have bad 


’ fore 
pers . APRIN NSON, Prof. Hist., Mase.‘Inst. Technol- 
Dect dedly the best_work of its class. . 
bref Chas. F. RICHARDSON, Dartmouth Coll, 
-I canno' in terms of too high praise of the 
ensalbanes oft thg io work, - 
es. F. 'B. ANGELL, Univ. of Mich, 
. Having ne baat ... andin some respects it 
hes no equal. .’ 
W. @. 1’. SHEDD, D.D., Union Theol, Sem. 


* ..It seems to me the best work of its kind..” 
Pres.S. CLARK SEELYE, Smith Coll. 
“|The best work of its kindin the English lan- 
ae 


Prof. ANSON D. MORSE,*Amherst Coll 


2 VOLS., 8VO, GLOTH," LARGE PAPER, UNCUT 
GILT TOP, IN BOX, $5.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 

FARES NACA S. One Year... 

PERS BAZAR, ms C4 = 

| A eects wisn nid 
on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRAWKLIN SOUARE. H.Y 
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Scribner & Welford’s New Books, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


MICRQCORIENE ; 


Shields, o¢ Prince 


BY-PATHS xs BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


12mo Volumes, cloth, each, $1.25, viz.: 


Zz. C2, 2Oe ERAS NEEDLE. 


With an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. By Rev. JamEs Kina. Il- 
rated. 
ql. VP RESH TIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS, 


By A. H. Saycr. Illustra 


ted. 
Il. RECENT DISCOVERIES ON TEMPLE HILL ATJERUSALEM. By Kev. JAMES 


Kinga. Illustrated. 


IV. BABYLONIAN LIFE AND HISTORY. 


By E. A. WALLIS BupGeE. I\lustrated. 


V. EGYPT AND SYR(A. Their Physical Feaieres in relation to Bible History. By Sir J. W. Daw- 


son. Illustrated. 
ve ASSYRIA. Its Princes, Priests 


and People. 


. THE DWELLERS ON THE NILE. By 
*,*The above books will be sent upon receiptof advertised price, Catalogues of our regular stock will be mavled, 


y desired, to those interes 


By A. H. SAyceE. Illustrated, 
A. WALLIS BuDGE. /)lustrated. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 748-745 Broadway, New York. 





en: ing 4 

jeaux, Games, Puzzles, etc., for 
social gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at 
home ; illustra! 


of Acting Charades, T: 


8. Dialogues, “Recitations and Readings, « large 
and choice collection for school exhibitions and public and 
V) Perlor Magic and Chemical Experimes 

%. Parlor 
® book which tells Rew to perform hundreds of ser 
tricks in magic and instructive experiments with simple 
agents. 

a The flome Cook Book and Fouiy. Physt- 

. 
aud hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure all Sele 
mon ailments by simple home remot, 

1. M ‘ar Away Lands, 


san in 
@ very interesting and fnstructive Le of travels, describ- 
ing the uliar life, habits, manners aud customs of the 
peo ae du yt Cee wd, free og 
tories by Popular Authors, 
cm! Draclag to jove, oo AL detective stories, stories 
society life, of adventure, of railway life, ete., all very in- 








teresting. 

13. The Budget, of Wit, Mumor and Fun, « large 
collection of the funny stories, sketches, anecdotes. s, 
~~ ites that have been written for some nt rs; tite ted. 

seful pow for the ‘Mil fon, a handy 
b R.. g useful information for all, upon many and various 
“ jects ; illustrated. 

alled week A Novel, By Hugh Conway, author 
Atthe Ww orld’s Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 

Warden, author of “ The House on the Marsh,"’ ete. 
Ni. Mildred ‘Trevanion. A Novel. By “‘ The Duch- 

"9 ‘Molly Bawn,"’ ete. 

18. Dark Days A A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 

“9. The Mystery of tho JI 
. e Tree. A Novel. 
Dy the author yetery 0 Thorne.”’ ay 

20. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By Le MS Far- 
jeon, author of “ Bread-and-Cheese-and-Kisses, 

21 © Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskelt, 
cuthor of e. Mary Barton,"’ on 

e 


author of * 
2. K By Mrs. Henry 


rozen Raped By Witkie Collins, 
*The Woman in White,"’ 
‘ourt Farm. A ‘novel. 
kes author of TS Rast Lynne,”’ ete 
+ %&. In Cupid’s Net. A Novel. By the Author of “ Dort 
hore.” 
ack to the ola Home. A A Novel. By Mary Ceci! 
May, auivor Se * Hidden Perils," 
. Ja werbank’s Wite. A Novel. By Miss 
Mulock, eather ot ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. 
y Gwendoline’s Dream. 4A Novel. By the 
author of “ Dora Thorne,"’ etc. 
28. Jasper Dane’s ret. A Hove. By Miss M. F. 
Braddon, author of ‘Aurora Floyd,’ 
Leoline. ANovel, By Mary ‘Ceell Hay, author of 
“Brenda Yorke,” ete 
30. Gabriel's Marrtage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
sg oe No Name,"’ ete 
il. David Hunt. A Novel. Py.) Mere. Ann 8. Stephens, 
ead _ hay oy Famine 
$2. ing th hirlwin a. whe Novel. a» Mary 
Cecil Sen. or of Old Middleton's ss 
33. Dudl ley Sax} Sashes. A Novel, ny & Miss ME E. Brad- 
~~ author Audiley's 
34. Easiecas on + 4 Myereny oF THE ) anne. A 
Novel. By Etta W. Pierce, author of ‘‘The Birth Mark,” ete. 
8. A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
* ete. 


* Dora ba ei 
36. Valerie’s Fate. A Rag By Mrs. Alexander, 


author of “ The Wooing 0't. 
31. Rister Rose. Novel. oy Wilkie Collins, author 


of “The Woman in White,” 
38. A By ‘irs. Henry Wood, author of 


nne. A Novel, 
“Fast ig Pe 

Set at Naar aM aaar": ht Net 
aut bed 
- . ANovel. B | George Eilat, author 
of “Adam bea” * The Mill on the 

OUR UNEQUALED OFFER! 

We will send any of these books and oar . 


relay re oem cet 
containin, 
to seep: Any 8 books 80 ete. “he te #0 fr $1.96, 
Send P. O. Note. Letter, or 

at once 





Edwin Alden & Bros , News obvertisine t 
Cincinnati and New York. Estimates furn od free. 
Book Agents Wanted, Am. Pub’g Co., Aartfcrd,Con, 











Alden’s Wonder Books 


* THE ELZEVlR Liprary is perfection, and the poor will always be your debtor 


for the happy idea.”—JoHN B. LyBRook, Blocksburg, Va. 


RECENT ISSUES. 

200 On the Pleasure of Reading, with the famous 

list of 100 books. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK....... 2c 
fis Erasmus and Luther. J. A. FROUDE 
T70 Last Essays of Elia. 
168 Love. RALPH WALDO EMERSON,...............- 2e 
16 Essays of Elia. CHARLES LAMB................. 
its Heroism. RaLPH W mero EMERSON. . 
163 Co-operation. HOLYOAKE........... 
161 Burke on the Sublime ond Beautifu 
160 Obiter he AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
155 Thomas Carlyl 





ie, from Obiter Dicta . .... 


By CANON FARRAR. 
90D BARRE BHI 0.0 coc case ccescce cccsccccss 
198 Thoughts on America (Peculiarly Eloquent).. 
197 Lecture on Temperance 
196 Lecture on Dante.................+.+ 

2 Nero and The Burning of Rome 


CLASSIC COMEDIES. 
179 Every Manin His Humor. BEN JONSON....... 10c 
175 A School for Scandal. SHERIDAN.............. (Oc 
174 She Stoops to Conquer. GOLDsMIT: 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 

1 Rip Van Winkle. WasuineTon Irvine. 
3 Washin agton ‘Ss yeswwes Address, Ete.. 

7 Motive Reading. C.F. RICHARDSON. 2c 
18 The Cricket — Se Hearth. [lis'd. Dickens. l0c 

30 Highways of Literature. Davip PRYDE...... l0c 

64 Bacon's — 


48 Fior raliza. nophaed dolhtnhedae doqeba 
113 Conduct of The Understanding. Joun jecns We 
115 Luther’s Table Talk Dr. Mac names. nae 











enc0sedés 10e 25 The Deserted Village, rete. GOLDSMITH, 
CHARLES LAMB.......... lose | 26 Cotter’s Saturday } 


Ze ti 
= Ancient Mariner. 


' 120 The Raven, & Other Poems. 
128 Hermann and Dorothea. Go! 
R 


Allin LARGE TYPE. 
FAMOUS POEMS. 


6 Enoch Arden. AL ore TEMNYSON....00000 «++ 2c 
9 Hamlet. SHAKESPEA je 


Etc. eee BURNS. 2¢ 
GEORGE ELI0T.... 2c 
25 Songs of Seven, & Other P ems. JEAN INGELOW 2c 
36 Schiller’s Song of the Bell, 
84 Essayon Man. ALEX Po ~ sting 
89 Gertrude of Wy 4~~—5 CAMPBELL 


27 How Lisa Loved ‘the ig 





(01 Mazeppa. Lorp By 





MACAULAY 2c 


1) bt Ivry, the armada, iss: 
| 106 The Heart of Bruce. AyYTOUN 





‘ON 
Te Il Alle ot Penseroso, and Comus. MILTon... 5¢ 
153 Lalla _ Pnarhaceacees¢oecscesatnges > Be 


1 
1 


il 
1 


142 Emerson. Matt 


“4 LAY 
re Bridegroom. WASHINGTON IRVING ata nt --—-- “Jon T¥NDALi. 
ARTINE 


35 Wendell Phillips. at wx. 
130 Milton. 


92 William me 
91 Warren Hastin 





83 Julius Ceesar. . 
78 Life of Hannibal. 


DD: <2. We 
TwoMas S ARNOLD, of Rugby We 


TTHEW AR: 






T. B. Macavtay......... 
100 James Fergueon, The Astronomer. ‘4 

75 Life of Sam Houston. C. EDWARDS ———1h 20e 
41 Life of Peter Cooper, 


116 Luther Anecdotes. Dr. MACAULA Saar ee 35 Life of Alex. H. Stephens. NoRTON.,.......... 
124 Legend of the Wandering Jew. Bakino: GOULD 2% “ us Ch ds | a. P antox deg « 
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The biography of the foremost American Poet, 
written by his brother, is probably the most import- 
ant work of the kind brought out in the Unitea 
States for many yeare. Itis rich in domestic, per. 
sonal, and family interest, anecdotes, reminiscences 
and other thoroughly charming memorabilia. 


Light on the Hidden 
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With an Introduction by JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
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Aremarkable and vivid study of immortality, iJ. 
lustrating by personal exp’riences the relations be- 
tween the seen and the unseen. All readers of the 
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Little Pilgriu,” will be interested. 
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“Seldom has Mr. Howells’s felicity of touch found 
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lacks the rough vigor of ‘ Silas Lapbam’ it far ex- 
ceeds that novelin delicate feeling and real sincer- 
ity.”"— Boston Transcript. 


Every-Day Religion. 


By JaMEs FREEMANCLARKE. 81.50, 


An admirable group of terse, strong, and Practica; 
discourses on the religion of the home, the office, and 
the field. It tells how, amid the cares and annoy. 
ances of this workacay world, one may grow toward 
a noble and peaceful life. 

For sale by all booksellers, Sent, post-paid, wpon re. 
ceipt of price, Catalogues of our books mailed Sree. 
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glance the enormous inducements now offered. 
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HMigions Intelligence. 
THE “TWO SAMS” IN CHICAGO. 


BY TSE REV. Ss. J. MCPHERSON. 





Mr. Smaut, who is Mr. Jones’s ‘‘Son 
Timothy,” came to us February 15th, and 
began at once to hold evangelistic services 
daily at noon in Farwell (Y. M.C. A.) Hall, 
and at night in the Chicago Avenue 
(Moody’s) Church. Alone, for two weeks, 
he led these preliminary services, while Mr. 
Jones was finding needed rest ut his home 
in Cartersville, Georgia. The interval 
afforded an opportunity for the study of 
Mr. Small’s characteristics as an evangelist. 
He is about thirty four, or some three years 
younger than his leader, tall, slight, graceful, 

ted, educated, and intensely in earnest. 

Low as he had sunk morally at the time of 

his conversion, about six months ago, few 

would now venture to question the 

thoroughness of h‘s Christian character. 

His college training and social advantages 

have given him the bearing of a cultivated 
gentleman. Legal studies, newspaper ex- 
perience as the **Old Sv” of the Atlanta 
Constitution service as private Secretary 
of Andrew Johnson, of our Commissioner 
io the last Paris Exposition and others, and 
discipline as official reporter of the courts 
jn Atlanta, have furnished him with wide 
experience of men and with great facility 
jndispatching work. While he has not yet 
been ordained or even licensed as a minis- 
ter, he preaches likea veteran. His fluency, 
smoothness of diction, readiness of re- 
source, richness of allusion, and absolute 
fearlessness, endow him with astonishing 
power for so inexperienced a preacher. 
His style is much like that of an unusually 
cultivated ‘‘ stump speaker,” as is natural 
for one that has been so much in politics, 
In voice and in original gifts of mind, he is 
apparently inferior to Mr. Jones; but in 
general culture and in eloquence he is the 
better man of the two. In his special 

“views” and methods he shures both the 
strength and the weakness of his more 
famous master. If his course be wisely 
guided and restrainea, he promises to be- 
come an extraordinurily useful worker with 
God. 

The Rev. Samuel P. Jones began his 
work in Chicago, on February 28th. He 
alternated with his disciple in the ser. 
vices which have been mentioned for 
one week when their work in *‘ Moody’s 
Church” came to an end. On that same 
day they began also the great union move 
ment in the ‘*Sonth Side,” whose geogra- 
phical center is the Casino Skating Rink at 

State and Twenty-fourth Streets. This 

movement is under the supervision of the 

pastors and certain laymen of ten or twelve 
of the leading Evavgelical Churches of the 

Sou:h Division of Chicago, Baptist, Con- 

gregationsl, Methodist and Presbyterian. 

It has been in progress now for nearly a 

fortnight, attracting great audiences, and 

accomplishing, as most of us believe, much 
geod. The audiences are principally com- 
posed neither of the highest nor of the low- 
est people in the social scale, but of the 
great middle classes that do Chicago’s 

work. Therink has chairs for about 5,500, 

with standing room for 1,000 or 1,500 more; 

and every evening it is full. 

Sharp contrasts and even conflicts of 
opinion exist among our Christian people 
as to the usefulness or expediency of the 
work. The great majority seem to be upon 
the whole in favor of it, but an influential 
minorily are deeply opposed to it or sad- 
dened by it. There isa singular mixture 
of elements making up this majority. Dr. 

Thomas hails these brethren as evangels 

of Universalism, but they themselves claim, 

and appear, to be orthodox Methodists. 

Professor Swing approves of them as 

**most powerful exponents of the religion 

of action.” A distinguished theological 
professor from Morgan Park describes Mr. 

Jones as a compound of John the Baptist 

in matter and ‘* Bob” Ingersoll in manner, 
and yet exhorts us ail to sustain him. 

Most of us, while not unmindful of cer- 

tain deficiencies, support him and Mr. 

Small as remarkable preachers of evangel- 

ical faith and righteousness—faith and 
righteousness uf the St. James type. As 
sonstituting the opposing minority, the 
most conservative and the most worldly 


strangely yoked together. Of course, 
there is on the part of some the usual 
fear of a ‘‘reaction ” from the efforts of re- 
vivalists. One esteemed clergyman also, who 
in times past has suffered much for his 
generous evangelical spirit, has withdrawn 
his support from them, because of what 
he considers a confession of inefficiency 
on the part of us ministers who seek their 
assistance to do our own work, “the 
coarseness and vulgarity of their lan- 
guage,” their *‘making human salvation 
depend not on the works of Jesus Christ, 
but on defective human righteousness,” 
and their ‘‘exaggerating the inconsisten- 
cies of churchmembers before large and 
miscellaneous audiences.” At the same 
time, dancers, card-players, theater-goers, 
club-men and dram-drinkers are fiercely in 
opposition on account of the evangelists’ 
unceasing and really indiscriminate de- 
nunciation of all these things. All people 
of refined taste are having their nerves 
badly rasped by Mr. Jones’s disdain of 
grammar and rhetoric and by his slang 
and provincialism. Many critics also ob- 
ject to his abundant wit and humor, which 
make laughter common and tears compara- 
tively rare in his meetings. Indeed, some 
do not hesitate to charge him with buffoon- 
ery; and Mr. Jones himself was yesterday 
so complimentary as to say to his audience: 
“The mountebank and monkey business. 
That is just what you wanted. I have fed 
you on the stuff you wanted to eat. But 
now let us lay all that aside, and go to 
work for Christ and souls. Now 
I have let you into the secret, and I hope 
that the secret will make you 
ashamed of yourselves and will put you 
where you will pray God to help you to 
win souls.” It is often remarked, even by 
objectors, that those who hear him are 
better disposed than those who merely read 
his sermons, because his hearers perceive, 
as his readers cannot, his good-heartedness, 
his love for God and men, and his down- 
right earnestness and sincerity. 


Having thus rudely outlined the contlict- 
ing opiaions which prevail, let me now at- 
tempt to state the chief motives which 
actuate those of us who are supporting the 
work under the leadership of Mr. Jones. 
We recoguize the usual danger of a ‘‘re- 
action.” But the same reaction threatens 
every convert to God, whether he repent 
with others or alone. Is there more peril 
in a possible reaction than in the already 
existing moral stagnation? There is small 
likelihood of any ‘‘reaction” against this 
stagnation except in a revival from above. 
Shall the wicked never be roused lest some 
of them may relapse into sin? God does 
not appear to ask such questions; for the 
history of the Church during four thousand 
years has consisted largely in a series of 
revivals. We are becoming so habituated 
to familiar sin that we think lightly of it or 
even disparage it; nota few among us go 
so far as to make merchandise of it. But 
Mr. Jones is raising moral isgues in this 
great community. He makes fewer appeals 
to mere emotion than any other contem- 
porary evangelist. He says that the sinner 
who waits for ‘* feelin’,” is like the chopper 
who went out onacold mornjpg to fell a 
tree, and then, sitting down idly on the 
frosty ground, with his ax between his 
knees, refused to *‘ strike a lick” until he 
should first feel sweaty. Like Edwards 
and Finney, he is pre-eminently a preacher 
to the conscience. If bis converts are less 
numerous, they promise to be more per- 
severing than those who are won by emo- 
tional methods. 

We hold similar views of the moral qual- 
ity of his witand humor. The influence of 
laughter depends upon ils associations. If 
it leave the thought of Christ’s claims in 
the heart, after its ripples have subsided 
from the face and voice, is it then harmful? 
If it can be used to cast up a highway by 
which the Son of God can enter human 
souls, it has returned to its true uses; it is 
certainly as good as Lenten fastings or hys- 
terical tears. Why should we renounce 
apy method that brings men back to God? 
Let us beware of bigotry in our traditional 
methods, and rejoice with Paul ‘that in 
every way Christ is proclaimed.” 

It is in the light of the same principles 
that we ought to measure these men’s treat- 
ment of certain ‘‘amusements.” Like 
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times confound the abuse with the true use 


of amusements. But I should be ashamed 
to be so narrow as to deny them the right 
to their own interpretation of such things. 
Even if Messrs. Jones and Small do occa- 
sionally err on the side of indiscriminate 
stringency, the common error is toward the 
opposite extreme of laxity. We may well 
thank our brethren for compelling us to re- 
view our estimates ,of all amusements not 
in the light of their business success, or 
their pleasurableness, or their popularity, 
but rather of their relations to Christ and 
the Church and their common effects upon 
health and morals. 
Again, like Mr. Moody, and even like in- 
spired writers in the New Testament, Mr. 
Jones violates the laws of grammar and 
rhetoric; like the average American, North 
28 well as South, he uses ‘‘ slang.” Conse- 
quently, although he makes himself always 
understood, severe good taste condemns 
him. But the sermons of a ‘‘ cultivated” 
preacher may become standard literature 
without grappling the conscience. The real 
question is whether we shall measure a 
preacher by the canons of esthetics or by 
the Ten Commandments, by the fine arts or 
by good morale. ‘‘ Siang” may be bad in 
its own sphere, even though we do all use 
it, and although it should become a part of 
the classics of our grandchildren; but sin is 
fatally and unchangeably bad everywhere 
and eternally. Mr. Jones helps us to see sin 
from God’s standpoint. We absolutely 
deny that Mr. Jones is ‘‘vulgar,”as charged, 
in the sense of being morally useless or 
base. If, by calling him vulgar, it is meant 
that he is popular o1 plebeian,the charge is 
true. The common people hear him gladly, 
and understand him perfectly. Is exclu- 
siveness a scriptural characteristic of Gos- 
pel preaching? The news has just come 
from Cincinnati that 4 000 souls have joined 
the Churches there as a result of his won- 
derful preaching. He led, also, the popular 
side of the moral movement which closed 
the Sunday theaters and saloons in that 
community. Such effects ought to silence 
fastidious critics, if they are Christians. 
The obvious fact is that he brings the Gos- 
pel to the ears of thousands whom it sel- 
dom or never reaches through the ordinary 
channels. Christ commissions us to preach 
it to all men, whether they reside on the 
highways and avenues or huddle in the 
lanes and allies. Let those of us who can 
reach only a small minority feel gratitude 
instead of contempt for the alleged ‘‘slang” 
that surpasses our alleged refinement. 
We feel little fear, either, that Mr. Jones 
will do harm by rebuking the inconsisten- 
cies of churchmembers; for we find, at 
least in Chicago, that these inconsistencies 
are used as a principal excuse by the im- 
penitent outside of the Churches, and are 
veritably a principal obstacle to the exten- 
sion of the Gosrel. Faithful Christians are 
scathless under these exposures; and hyp- 
ocrites ought to be unmasked for their own 
sake, as well as for the sake of the whole 
Church and the whole world. The church- 
members of Chicago are forced to review 
and revise their conduct in these days; and 
whatever the effect may prove to be upon 
outsiders, the Church will better appreci- 
ate the meaning of the New Testament 
word ‘‘ separate ” by the time that Messrs. 
Jones and Small leave us. 
We deny, also, that they preach a salva- 
tion which depends upon defective human 
righteousness. They actually present the 
grace of Jesus as the sole hope of the race 
or the individual; while, at the same time, 
they vigorously condemn all practical an- 
tinomianism, and remind us that “faith 
without works is dead, being alone.” The 
inquirers, who are beginning to multiply 
at our meetings, are unusually conscious 
that the salvation of Christ is designed to 
deliver men primarily from sin, and only by 
consequence from suffering. Jones and 
Small are preachers of righteousness. They 
plow to the very subsoil of sin, and turn it 
up, with all its bideousness, into the sun- 
light. It may, perhaps, be admitted that 
they do not always sufficiently preach the 
‘*Gospel,” in the sense of a free and 
gracious salvation by Christ. Certainly it 
is true that they sometimes do not put the 
emphasis of their preaching upon that 
point. They “preach the law”; 
awaken 3 revival of the sense of sin. But 
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of our becoming ‘‘Gospel-hardened” by 
continuing in sin because we think that we 
can at any time be easily saved by free 
grace? No man will make haste to turn to 
Christ for salvation, until he realizes the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin; and in my belief 
the sense of damning sin is just what our 
age chiefly lacks. We should thank God 
for every influence tending to arouse us 
to the capital fact that the guilt, power 
and pollution of sin, is the one certainly 
fatal thing in human life. Mr. Jones ap- 
pears to be, above all things, just such an 
influence. Hence he not only preaches 
salvation by Christ himself, but he prepares 
the wey for that gospel of forgiveness w hich 
we all love to preach. He is no more per- 
fect than other preachers. We must take 
him as we take every other Christian 
worker, fcr what he is. But, whatever his 
imperfections, like Elijah before King 
Ahab, and like John Knox before Mary 
Queen of Scots, he makes sin dreadful, he 
finds the way to sinners’ hearts, and he 
seems to enjoy the approval of God. He is 
indeed a Gospel genius. It is not, there- 
fore, my duty to repulse him, because he 
has limitations ; it is rather my privilege to 
co-operate with him because he preaches 
divine truth mightily, in his own way. 
CuicaGo, March ilth, 1886. 


MOODY AND SANKEY IN DALLAS. 


BY THE REV. A. P. SMITH. 








KNowina that it will be a gratification to your 
many readers to hear of the recent visit of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey to Texas, I will give 
you a short account of their services in this city, 
believing that it is a good index of those held 
elsewhere. They arrived in Dallas on the night 
of the 3d, and began services at 3 o’clock Pp. m. 
of the 4th. The large skating rink had been 
made ready, comfortably to seat at least 3,000, 
with standing room for several hundred more. 
At the first service, notwithstanding occasional 
showers and muddy streets, every seat of this 
spacious hall was occupied by an earnest and 
appreciative audience. Of course many attended 
the first service through curiosity to see the 
world: renowned evangelist. but still they were 
there, and heard Mr. Moody gladly as he preached 
on the Scriptures as the word of God. It was 
evident that Mr. Moody was greatly surprised 
and gratified at this, his first audience. 
At the evening service not less than 4,000 
persons crowded and packed themselves 
away in the spacious building, and listened 
with the most intense interest to all the 
servant of God had to say. Nor did this 
in the least fail, but rather increased so that 
hardly atanding room could be had at the other 
services. 

Though abroad Texas may be regarded with 
suspicion, these brethren, like all others who 
visit us with right purposes, have left, appre- 
ciating the fact that there are in our borders 
many devoted and earnest workers for man’s 
highest good. Some among us had been in- 
duced to entertain the idea that Mr. Moody’s 
success was not so much due to his preaching 
but to a large extent to Mr. Sankey’s singing 
In this opinion they now admit their mistake ; 
for while the two go to make up the complete- 
ness, the clear Scriptural, blood earnestness of 
the preaching made most profound impressions. 
Mr. Moody is no man’s imitator ; his intense per- 
sonality proves him to be a special creation for 
this particular work. 

The inquiry meetings in First Presbyterian 
church were largely attended. At the first in- 
vitation, sixty-two rose for prayer, and this 
number kept increasing until it was estimated 
that at least two hundred were inquiring the way 
of life. Mr. Sankey sang to the exquisite joy 
of every one. Words are inadequate to give any 
idea of the deep emotions of the audience 
as the sweet strains of ‘A Mother's 
Prayer,” and *‘When the Mists are Roiled 
Away” filled the air. It is yet too soon to 
estimate the results as to conversions. God’s 
people, however, were greatly blessed by being 
brought closer together, and the real strength of 
the religious element in Dallas was brought out 
in its full force. Many will join the various 
churches nextSabbath. Dallas bids these breth- 
ren God speed in their work, and will hail with 
delight their return. The Rev. Mr. Needham is 
expected to begin a meeting here next Sabhath. 
May the hitherto dormant religious indifference 
now thrown off be intensified by a plain and 
practical presentation of the truth as it‘is in Je- 
sus. 

Daxas, Texas, March loth, 188. 


FREE BAPTISTS 
TIANS. 
Taz projected union between Free Baptists 
and Ohriscians is brought one step nearer by a 
joint convention of between fifty and sixty pas- 
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the Shawmut Avenue Free Baptist Church, on 
March 10th. 

The convention was regarded as informal, al- 
though delegates were present from many of the 
New England Christian Conferences and Free 
Baptist Quarterly Conferences. The Rev. A. L. 
Gerrish (F.B.), of Providence, called the meeting 
to order at eleven o’clock, and organization was 
effected by appointing the Rev. I. D. Stewart 
(F.B.), of Dover, and the Rev. I. H: Coe (C.), of 
New Bedford, to the joint presidency, and Prof. 
A. H. Morrill (C.), of New York, and the Rev. J. 
T. Ward (F.B.), of Providence, joint secretaries. 
The Rev. I. H. Coe recited the 183d Psalm, and 
was followed by the Rev. J. T. Ward (F. B.), and 
the Rev. B. 8. Batchelor (C.),of New Bedford, in 
prayer. 

Mr. Coe said that in opening this session, as 
mutually agreed between Mr. Stewart and him- 
self, he would endeavor to deal justly and fairly 
with all. This meeting was tbe result of a wide- 
spread desire among the Churches for a closer 
union. Between the Christians and Free Bap- 
tists there were many ties which would enable 
them to workin harmony. The meeting would 
do good even if no immediate union resulted, 
for the brethren would learn to know and es- 
teem each other. 

A statement of the object of the meeting was 
then called for. The Rev. Dr. Osborn, (C.) of 
Swansea, and the Rev. Mr. Ward (F. B.) in re- 
sponse spoke of the action of various confer- 
ences and quarterly conferences in both bodies, 
and of thejmeeting at Fall River on Feb. 15th. 
The Rev. A. L. Gerrish, (F. B.) of Providence, 
and Professor Martyn Summerbell,of Fall River, 
were appointed a committee on roll, and pres 
ently reported that the following bodies were 
represented, on the part of the Free Baptists: 
Rhode Island Association; Western R. I. and 
Conn. Association ; Massachusetts Association ; 
Rockingham Q. M. ; New Durham Q. M., and the 
Belknap Q. M.; and on part of the Christians, 
the York and Cumberland Conference ; Ameri- 
can Christian Convention; Vermont Eastern 
and Vermont Western Conferences; Rocking- 
ham Conference; R. I. and Mass. Conference, 
and the West R. I. Quarterly Meeting. The 
Rev. I. D. Stewart (F. B.) then read a historical 
sketch of the relations between the Free Bap- 
tists and the Christians, showing that there had 
been a fraternal feeling between the bodies at 
several points of contact during the last eighty 
years. The Rev. Mr. Ward (F. B.) next read 
the basis of union as suggested in the meeting at 
Fall River. On suggestion of the Rev. Dr. 
Osborn (C.), of Swansea, Professor Martyn Sum- 
merbell, of Fall River, presented a statement of 
sentiments generally held by the Christians, 
This he had drafted by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Union of the R. L. and Mass, Minis- 
terial Association, which Committee had ex- 
amined and approved the paper. ‘he document 
was as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL SENTIMENTS HELD BY THE 
CHRISTIANS, 

“The Churches of the Christian Denomination, 
in association with the American Christian Conven- 
tion, while disowning all formal creeds, considering 
the Holy Bible to be a sufficient rule of faith and 
practice, and Christian character or vital piety the 
only test of Christian fellowship, have yet found, as 
& result of loyalty to Scripture teaching, that in 
practice they receive and maintain, with great una- 
nimity, the following important principles of 
Evangelical or Gospel truth. 

“1, That the holy Bible, or Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, is given by inspiration of God, 
and is consequently to be accepted as the authorita- 
tive standard by which religious teaching and 
human conduct are to be regulated and judged. 

“2, That Holy Scripture reveals to us one God the 
Father Almighty, of whom are al] things and we in 
him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
of the Father, the brightness of God’s giory and the 
express image of his person, by whom are all things 
and we by him, and the Holy Ghost, the renewer, 
comforter, and sanctifier, who with the Father and 
the Son togethegs is worshiped and glorified, 

“3. That the love of God to sinful men has its 
highest expression in the gift of his Son, who, lay- 
ing aside the glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was, took upon him man’s nature, 
and at last suffered upon the Cross that we through 
his death mihgt have life. 

“4, That the grace of God in the Gospel is freely 
offered to al] men, and that all who believe in Christ 
and heartily accept him in this life as their Saviour» 
are regenerated through the power of the Holy 
Ghost, and become heirs of salvation, 

“5. That the Church of Christ, invisible and 
spiritual, comprises a)l true believers in Christ, whose 
duty it is to associate themselves in churches for 
the promotion of spiritual growth and Christian 
fellowship, for the observance of the ordinances, for 
the teaching of Gospel truth, and for a zealous effort 
for the conversion of men ; and that these churches, 
in fellowship with one another, may determine— 
each fordtself—their organization, beliefs and forms 
of worship, and shou!d co-c perave together to mani- 
fest t .e.. uo.cy 1 Uue.sla. the face of all mankind. 

6, ‘Toal the Scziptures tcac i the ultimate preva- 
lence of the Kingdcm of C_rist over all the earth; 
the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the rcsurrection of the dead, 
and a fina! judgment of the wicked to eternal 
punishment, and of t!.e 1ig! teous to life everlast- 
ing. 

““NOTE.—The churches of the Christian denomina- 
tion almost uniformly administer baptism bg immer- 
sion, but regularly invite all Christians, without dis 








tinct of d dn até, or opinion, to the Lord’s 


At 12:45 the Convention adjourned for one 
hour. Reassembling at 1:50 p.m., the Rev. I. D. 
Stewart (F. B.) presiding, the afternoon was de- 
voted to a fraternal consideration of the obsta- 
cles to union, and the methods of overcoming 
them. During the progress of the discussion, 
the Rev. J. J. Summerbell (C.), of New Jersey, 
presented the following : 

** Resolved, That it is the sense of this informal 
gathering thatthe union of Christians is always de- 
sirable, and also that the union of Free Baptists and 
Christians in denominational union is desirable, if 
it can be accomplished without detriment to the in- 
terests of the cause of either body.” 

The resolution was adopted by a rising vote, Mr. 
Stewart devoutly ejaculating: ‘‘ Thank the Lord 
so far.” 

After further discussion it was voted to desig- 
nate the Rev. Messrs. Spooner (F. B.), of New 
Hampshire, and Morrill (C.), of New York, as a 
committee to secure mutual representation in 
general meetings of the two denominations. 

A committee of eighteen was then chosen to 
draw up a basis of union, with power to add to 
its number and to call a general convention of 
Tepresentatives of the two bodies when prepare 
to present their report, 

This committee as constituted consiste of the 
Rev. O. B. Cheny, D.D., of Maine; the Rev. I. 
D. Stewart, of New Hampshire; the Rev. C. A. 
Bickford, of Massachusetts ; the Rev. R. Dunn, 
D.D., of Michigan; the Rev. O. D. Patch, of 
Ohio; the Rev. Arthur Given, of Rhode Island ; 
the Rev. C. A. Gleason, of New York ; the Rev. 
J. W. Parsons, of Maine; the Rev. A. A. Smith, 
of Minnesota, for the Free Baptists ; and the Rev. 
J.iW. Osborn, Ph. D., of Massachusetts ; Professor 
Martyn Summerbell, of Massachusetts ; the Rev. 
C. A. Tillinghast, of Rhode Island; the Rev. T. 
G. Moses, of New Hampshire; the Rev. J. J. 
Summerbell, of New Jersey; Pres. J. B. Weston, 
D.D., of New York; the Rev. C. J. Jones, of 
Ohio; the Rev. O. J. Hancock, of Maine; the 
Rev. N. Summerbell, D.D., of Ohio, for the 
Christian, with the Rev. I. D. Stewart, of New 
Hampshire as chairman. 

The convention then adjourned to the call of 
the committee, after singing 

* Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 

It is understood that the Committee on Union 
will assemble as soon as possible, and that the 
place of meeting will be New York City. 


REVIVAL NOTES. 


Sixty-four new members were received into 
the Firat Presbyterian Church of Leavenworth, 
Kan., the Rev. Dr. W. N. Page, pastor, on the 
7th. This makes eighty-seven so far this year, 
and others are tocome soon. Of the above, sixty- 
three were by profession of faith, and thirty 
were baptized. In a revival in the Presbyterian 
Church in Newmarket, Ia., forty persons were 
converted. In Skaneateles, thirty-three persons 
have been received on professicn of faith; in 
Beech Grove, Ind., forty-five, most of whom are 
from the Sabbath-school. In River View, W. 
Va., evangelist C. M. Howard has held very suc- 
cessful meetings. He stopped there to preach a 
sermon or two, thinking the scattered popula- 
tion could not be gathered at this season. Great 
interest was immediately manifested, and for 
miles around the people came in crowds. More 
than 700 persons, in meetings held in Monroe 
County by the evangelist, have been led to seek 
the Lord; most of whom have decided for 
Christ. He is now at Alderson preaching 
nightly to large congregations composed of 
anxious hearers of every denomination, and 
with wonderful effect. Up to the present time 
about 120 have presented themselves at the seat 
of prayer, and the whole community for miles 
around seem to be under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The Rev. B. Fay Mills, of Rutland, Vt., 
conducted recently a series of revival meetings 
in North Adanis, Maas., with remarkable re- 
eults. Congregationalists, Baptists, and Metho- 
dists united in the services, which continued 
eighteen days. The whole community was 
deeply stirred. No fewer than 800 persons ex- 
pressed an interest in their eternal welfare, and 
500 resolved to lead a Christian life. All classes 
were reached. Places of business were fre- 
quently closed, and in one of the factories work 
was twice stopped in the day-time, that em- 
ployers and employea might unite in special 
services. The afternoon services were attended 
by hundreds, and the evening meetings filled 
the largest room in the place. 

Te Religious Telescope, organ of the United 
Brethren of Christ, reports in its last issue 
1,555 conversions in churches of that denomina- 
tion. In Lewisburg, O., there have been 30 con- 
versions ; in Bloomville, O., 70; Daleville, Ind., 
62; Bronson, Kan., 51; Adair Circuit, Ill., 36; 
Mechanicsburg, Md., 33; Woodland, Pa., 25; 
Lima, Ia., 25; Cythiana, O., 30; Otterbein, O., 
30; Xenia Circuit, O., 94; Mansfield Circuit, O., 
43; Meriden, Kan., 24; Great Valley charge, O., 
27; Walkertown, Ind., 27; Chanute, Kan., 57; 
Valentine, Penn., 90; Beaver Creek Circuit, O., 
51; Sun Rise, Kan., 87; Braddock, Penn., 80; 
Massillon, O., 76; Selma, O., 28. . 








In Corning, Kan., there have been one hun- 
dred conversions. Some fifteen of the converts 
went to the Presbyterian, ten to the Baptist 
Churches, and eighty to the Methodist Church, 
This number includes one or both of the 
heads of twenty-six families. In Devises, Kas., 
there have been thirty conversions in the Meta- 
odist Church; in Plumb Creek, Neb., 35; in 
Shelbina, Mo., 25; in Forest Grave, Mo., 42; in 
Carbondale, Kan., 1385. The meetings began the 
first week in December and centinued thirteen 
weeks, 135 persons being conyerted or reclaimed. 
After six weeks the Baptist and Congregational 
Churches united in the services. The Methodist 
Church being too small,a skating rink was 
hired. One hundred have united with the 
Methodist Church. The services in the rink are 
still in progress. Beatrica, Neb., 50; Villisca 
Circuit, lowa, has been enjoying a season of 
remarkable power. Meetings have been in 
progress for eight weeks and still continue. Up 
to March 1st there had been ninety-five conver- 
sions and ninety accessions to the Church. 
There have been some marvelous conversions of 
men and women past middle age. 
In Burlington, Ia., revival meetings began the 
first of the year, and have been very successful, 
100 having united with the Methodist Church, 
and a number with other Churches ; Newman, 
Ill., conversions and reclamations 60; Meriden, 
Kan., 85; Fairfield, Neb., 40; Belle City, IIL, 
50; Greenville, Ill., 206. Most remarkable re- 
vival ever seen in that place. All ages and 
classes are being reached; Newton, Ill., 40; 
Bolivar, Mo., 22; Vermillion, Kan., 70; Rush- 
ville, Ill., revival meetings *‘ continue with un- 
abated interest. There bave been mure than 
100 conversions. One marked characteristic is 
the deep conviction of sin, followed by a clear 
knowledge of individual acceptance with God. 
The work takes in all ages; some very marked 
conversions being among the middle aged, and 
many more among the young men”; Grove 
City, Lil., 81; Lincolna, Neb. ; 400; Early, Neb., 
90; Charlestown, IIL, a four weeks’ revival 
effort has moved the whole town; 126 thus far 
have united with Methodist Church, and 
some will go to o:her Churches. There 
is no end in sight yet, and whole fami- 
lies are coming into the Church; Sidell, 
Ii, 115; Somerset, Ia.. 25; Cottonwood 
Falle, Kan., 100; White Cloud, Kan., 25; New 
Salem, Ill., 46; Anita, Ia., 100: Centerville, Ia., 
63; Walton Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 29; Win- 
chester, O., 28; Plains, O., 57; Carrollton, O., 
30; Marysville, O , 27; Norwich, O., 29 ; Liberty, 
O., 40; New Matamoras, O., 54; Armstrong’s 
Mills, O., 60; Gnadenhutten, O., 49; Summer- 
field, O., 70; Fairview, O., 80; Athol, Dak., 35; 
San Prairie, Wis., 40; Allen’s Grove, Wis., 48; 
Aurora, LI)., 90; Plainfield, Tll., 35; Canton, IIL, 
80; Zumbrota Union, 25; Pleasant View, Neb., 
40; Mondovi, Wis., 45; Reading, Mich., 50; 
Spearfield, Dak., 30; Cooker, Mich., 30; Tipton, 
Ia., 70; Western Avenue Cnurch, Chicago, 150; 
Boone District, Ia, 1,000; Goodland, Ind., 
120; Chauncey, Ind., 100; Lafayette, Ind., 80; 
Monticzllo, Ind., 150; Blandinville, 1))., 110; 
Springfield, N. J., 50; Linden, Mich., 112; Bay- 
port, N. Y., 36; Millville, N. J., 160; Washing- 
ton, N. J., 146; Bruceville Circuit, Ind., 800; 
Westport, Ind., 29; Brooklyn, Ind., 116 ; Clarks- 
burg, Ind., 77; Winchester, Ky., 75; Feesburg, 
O., 42; Zoar, Ind., 56; Urbana, O., 75; Monroe- 
ville, Ind., 80; Bremen, O., 73; Younteville, 
Ind., 66; Graysville Circuit, Ind., 50; Harmar, 
O., 226; Vernon Circuit, O., 130; Patricksburg, 
Ind., 36; Potato Creek, Ind., 30; Homer, O., 50; 
Fostoria, O., 63. The Western Christian Advo- 
cate says it has reported 25,000 conversions since 
the first of the year. 
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...-The Spanish Bishops recently issucd a 
mavifesto Which was widely published, and 
which attracted a great deal of attention as 
displaying a more liberal spirit than the Church 
has been credited with in Spain. Among the 
declarations are the following : 


First. Although politics should be based upon 
religion, nevertheless, religion and politics are quite 
distinct, and should never be mixed together; and 
provided the faith and Catholic principles be re- 
spected, all forms of Government are admissible. 

Secondly. As the press generally, and the Catho- 
lic journals in particular, have been made the ordi- 
nary means for the discussion of religion combined 
with politics, the Bishops are obliged to declare that 
no publication of any kind, whatever authority the 
names of the contributors may give, has a mission 
to qualify, and sti}l less to define, what shall be the 
form of government in accord with Catholic doc- 
trines, this being reserved to the bulletins of official 
organs of the Church in the respective dioceses. 

Thirdly. With a decided intention not to permit a 
mixture of religion and politics, any publication re- 
fusing to accept the decision of the Bishops from 
the mere fact of so doing ceases to be entitled to be 
considered Catholic. 

Fourthly. While Catholic writers are left the full- 
est liberty to defend their doctrines, these gentle- 
men are urged never to lose sight of the principles 
of Christian charity,so strongly inculcated by His 
Holiness, and not to assume that their writings have 
any more authority than the reasons and arguments 
upon which they are based. 

Fifthly. Each Bishop wil] publish these deciara- 
tlons in his diocesan bulletin with all the signatures 
atiached, so as to invest them with greater author- 
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ity. (Here follow the signatures of three Cardinals, 
two Archbishops, and the Bishops.) 


....In the year 1885 there were 292 Lutheran 
churches erected in America. This compares 
favorably with the record of former years, the 
number for 1881 having been 143 ; for 1882, 203; 
for 1883, 276; for 1884, 255; making a grand 
total of 1,169 new church edifices in five years, 
or an average of 234 each year. Of these 1,169 
churches 670 were German, 298 English, 117 
Swedish, 41 Norwegian, 25 Norwegian-Danish, 
14 Danish, 2 Finnish, 1 Slawokian, 1 Icelandic, 
We mention here the states in which the 299 
Lutheran churches were erected in 1885, 
because this will give the best index as to 
where this Church is strong, and where 
she is weak in the United States. Arkansas 
is credited with 1 Imew church, California 
with 1, Connecticut with 1, Dakota with 10, 
Florida with 2, Illinois with 18, Indiana with 4, 
Iowa with 18, Kansas with 11, Kentucky with 1, 
Maryland with 7, Michigan with 15, Minnesota 


with 28, Missouri with 8, Nebraska with 16, New. 


Jersey with 1, New York with 14, North Carolina 
with 3, Ohio with 17, Oregon with 1, Penneyl- 
vapia with 63, South Carolina with 1, Tennessee 
with 1, Texas with 8, Virginia with 2, West Vir- 
ginia with 2, Wisconsin with 33, Ontario with 6, 
Manitoba with 1. 


....One of the most notable of recent deaths 
abroad is that of the Rev. Dr. Tulloch, principal 
of St. Andrew’s University. He was one of the 
leaders of the Established Church of Scotland, 
a divine of erudition, an author of reputation, 
and a Broad Churchman. He was born in 1823, 








Missions, 


Tue forthcoming annual report of the Metho- 
dist Missionary Society will show that there sre 
in the foreign field, 116 foreign missionaries, 72 
wives of missionaries, 68 missionaries, and 334 
native workers of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, 309 native ordained preacherr, 
400 native unordained preachers, 694 native 
teachers, 16 foreign teachers, 250 local preach- 
ers and other native helpers, 36,950 members 
and 12,625 probationers. Tbis shows a decrease 
in the number of missionaries of the parent 
society, and an increase of 3,168 members and 
probationers. Under the head of domestic 
missions, including Indians, foreign and Eng- 
lish-speaking populations, 239,589 members and 
39,130 probationers are reported. The English 
Speaking Conferences report 2,010 missionarics, 
1,950 assistant missionaries, 165,730 members, 
and 29,157 probationers. These are mistions in 
conferences that are aided by the Miesionary 
Society. ** The older and central Conferences re- 
ceive no appropriations, but support their own 
missionary work,except so far as the foreign pup- 
ulations are concerned.” Nine missions are ad- 
ministered as foreign missions. These are the Ari- 
zona, Black Hills, Indian Territory, Dakota, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Utah and Nevada, with 
8,878 members and 1,426 probationers. Of these 
missions the report says: “The Black Hills 
Mission has had one of the most prosperous 
years in its history. Its membership has in- 
creased about seventy-five per cent.” Dakota 
Mission has become a Conference. ‘The In- 
dian Territory Mission ig in one little corner of 
the Indian Territory, and has been fairly suc- 
cessful during the year.” The Montana Mis- 
sion reports ‘‘a steady and sure growth.” ‘Of 
the 135,000 of the present population in New 
Mexico, 126,000 are Roman Catholics.” In the 
English Mission in New Mexico are 188 mem- 
bers, and they raised seventy-five cents per 
member for missions. In the North Dakota 
Mission there has been numerical and spiritual 
progress. The members of the Utah Mission 
number 298 and the probationers 101. The Ne- 
vada Mission has 716 members and 77 proba- 
tioners. 

....1t is announced that on the 20th of this 
month from fifteen to twenty missionaries will 
sail from New York to join Bishop Taylor’s 
force in Central Africa, We have received from 
the treasurer (Mr. Richard Grant) of the Taylor 
Transit and Building Fund, a voluminous of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Fund for the 
year ended Feb. 5th, 18686, The receipts 
amounted to $45,148; the expenditures to 
$28,696, leaving a balance in hand of $16,451. 
Accompanying the detailed receipts and ex- 
penditures is a statement of the number and 
stations of Taylor’s missionaries in South 
America. There are, it appears, forty-three 
preachers and teachers at these stations. A 
similar statement is made for the missionaries 
and stations in Africa. A letter of Bishop Tay- 
lor accompanies the documents. He says over 
twenty missionaries are required for Africa tis 
year. It will cost about $250 per missionary 
for passage to the various fields, and an average 
of $250 more for tools, machinery, etc., for the 
farms and industrial establishments. He adds: 

“Your accustomed liberality continued, with the 
new streams God is opening for us, we shall rapidly 
plant missionary stations fifty miles apart, as light- 
houses amid the deuse shades of the Dark Conti- 
nent. This, for me, will be a year of great peril and 
toil, and while I depend on God and my fellow- 
workers at home for the needed funds, without dis- 
trust or anxiety, 1 especially need and ask your 
prayers and the prayers of your children.” , 
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WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Ir is the opinion of most Congressmen 
here, of both political parties, that the sil- 
yer question will not be touched at all at 
this session. The Democrats have the 
field, and will do nothing. The Republi- 
cans can’t do anything without the help of 
the Democrats; and, what is more, they 
say to the Democrats: ‘* You have the Gov- 
ernment; now go ahead.” Sometimes add- 
ing, With a very significant wink: “It is 
your funeral, not ours.” The true blue 
politicians and leaders, on both sides, now 
declare for masterly inactivity. 

While there seems to be no chance, what- 
ever, that the rates of postage on fourth- 
class matter will be advanced—since the 
House Committee have decided to report 
against it—there should be no halting, out- 
side of Congress, in opposing the measure. 
We ask our readers, in every state and con- 
gressional district, to write immediately to 
their Senators and representatives to op- 
pose any advance whatever on present 
rates of any class postage. 

Mrs. Senator Logan is making herself 
"very useful indeed in all directions here. 
She was present looking after every detail 
in the arrangement for the funeral services 
of Mrs. Senator Hawley, and performed the 
same thoughtful service at the house of the 
late Senator Miller. There is hardly a 

benevolent movement or enterprise in 
Wasbington that has not her most enthusi- 
astic help and support. Always prompt, 
discreet, tender and cheerful on every 
occasion, she has made a host of warm 
friends here, and the number is constantly 
increasing. There are few more noble, 
popular or generous-hearted women in the 
country than Mrs. Logan. 

The Tariff question seems now to be 
sleeping the sleep of death. The Demo- 
cratic Party so loud, during the late 
Presidential campaign, 1n denouncing the 
‘present ruinous taxation of the people,” 
are now as dumb as an oyster on the sub- 

ject. Hardly a man of them dare give his 
‘“views” on the subject in actual figures. 
Now and then a‘ very indiscreet” fellow 
will open a very small phial of wrath, and 
pour out a few empty words in glittering 
generalities on the subject intended for his 
home market. 

It is now fully believed that nearly 
every Republican Senator in Congress will 
hold on firmly to the proposed measure, 
demanding all the ‘‘information on file in 
any of the Departments” relating to ap- 
pointments and removals from office. 
Nothing more than that has heen or will be 
asked. Grover Cleveland’s declarations to 
the contrary, notwithstanding, what the 
Senate asks for in plain English, it will get in 
some way. That is now considered certain. 

There are numerous complaints now 
made against the present administration of 
the Pension-office. Many a poor soldier is 
now compelled to hobble sadly away from 
that department without his pension, not- 
withstanding the fact that his papers show 
he did his duty faithfully, while an empty 
coat sleeve, and his mangled body in other 
directions, plainly prove what be has done 
for his country. Faithful service, a good 
record and full discharge papers seem to 
count for nothing, unless it can be proved 
by two or more sworn witnesses that he 
was actually ‘‘ wounded in battle and not 
in a prize fight in the city of New York.” 
“ We believe it is a goud case and that the 
man deserves a pension ” says the Commis- 
sioner, or his deputy; ‘‘ but you must hunt 
up evidence from the dead or. the living, 
somewhere among fifty millions of people, 
that will prove to a dot all yow say, his 
Papers say, and I say or believe concerning 
the matter.” H. C. B. 

Waskineton, March 13th, 1886, 








IF an ecclesiastical system provides honor- 
able prizes, in the way of positions as bishops, 
editors, secretaries or moderators, it is in the 
nature of things that there will be conference 
88 to who shall fill them ; and that conference 
must take the form of effort to secure them for 
Persons deemed suitable. Now whether that 
shall be done in open or private seasion—that is, 
whether the public shall know about it—is a 
Serious matter, and, for our part, we see no rea- 
#0n why The Interior is to be blamed for eug- 
Resting publicly that an honored presbyter 
bree be selected. It is certainly quite as 
ImMocent as it would bé for people to write 


Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Tue Cunerd steamship “Oregon” was 

run down by a schooner and suok on March 

14th. The accident took place at 4:20 o’clock 

in the morning, about half way between Sbin- 

necock and Fire Island. The ‘ Oregon” was 

inward bound, and was expected to arrive at her 

pier at noon. The morning was clear and the 

sea and wind calm. Suddenly a schooner was 

seen coming up from the southwest, and hold- 

ing her course as if to run across the ‘*Ore- 

gon’s” bows. Then the collision came, the un- 

known schooner atriking the huge steamer on 

the port side, and knocking a hole big enough 

to drive a carriage and horses through, below 

the water line. The schooner was a three- 

masted ore. She was so heavily laden that she 

was deep in the water, and she hit the steamer 

a full square blow. The schooner rebounded 

from the first shock, and struck the ‘* Oregon” 

a second time. The “Oregon” at once began 

io settle, and her officers saw that all efforts to 

save her would be futile. Tbe schooner drifted 

away, and it is supposed her crew managed to 
reach Fire Island. The vessel itself was, no 
doubt, lost. The ‘ Oregon” had on board 186 
first cabin, 66 second cabin and 388 steerage 
passengers. Her crew numbered 205 men all 
told, A pilot boat which was waiting to place a 
pilot on board and a passing schooner at once 
bore down and offered aid. The work of ferry- 
ing the passengers to the waiting schooner and 
pilot-boat was begun at once, The women and 
children went first, the captain leaving the ship 
lust. It was eight hours from the time of the 
collision to the time when the captain of the 
**Oregon” reached the deck of the pilot boat. 
By one o’clock the ** Oregon” was, excepting the 
tips of her masts, entirely out of sight. Al 
bands were saved, but little baggage and none 
of the cargo. Sixty-nine mail bags out of a to- 
tal of 629 were saved. The passengers and crew 
were picked up by the North German Lloyd 
steamship ‘‘ Fulda,” bound from Hamburg to 
New York. The “ Oregon” signaled four ves- 
sels for aid before the “ Fulda” came to the 
rescue. The vessel was valued at about $1,250,- 
000, and was insured. 





..Congress adjourned on March 8th out of 
respect to the memory of Senator Jobn F. 
Miller, of California, who died on that date. 
The funeral services were held in the Senate 
chambers on March 13th. The floor was re- 
served for the members of Congress, the l'resi- 
dent, diplomatic corps, etc. At 12 o’cluck Mr. 
Sherman, the president pro tempore, gave a tap 
of the gavel, when the members of the Senate 
filed out of the cloak rooms and took seats to 
the left of the chair. The doorkeeper of the 
Senate, wearing a white sash, then announced 
the House of Representatives, the members of 
which marched in from their chamber, led by 
the Speaker and the Chaplain. The Supreme 
Court Justices in their robes, and members of 
the Diplomatic Corps with the insignia of their 
offices, were next announced, and then came the 
Presijent and Secretaries Bayard, Manning, 
Lamar, Vilas and Endicott. The President 
took his seat at once, but all others remained 
standing until the gavel sounded, when they sat 
down. The funeral procession did not arrive 
until fifteen minutes later, and it came down 
the main aisle, preceded by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms and the committee of the two houses and 
honorary pall-bearers, all wearing sashes. After 
prayer the chaplain read the Episcopal funeral 
service. The Senate escorted the body to the 
railway station. 

.-The railroad strike at St. Louis and along 
the Gould lines of the Southwest continues. On 
March 12th the Missouri Pacific started a freight 
train at St. Louis, but the regular engineer and 
fireman refused to make the trip. Two police- 
men acted in their places. At eleven o'clock a 
freight train was started, and passed safely out 
of the city, on its way to Kansas City. It is un- 
derstood that Governor Marmaduke is attempt- 
ing to open negotiations between the railway 
officials and the Executive Board of the Knights 
of Labor, but the result of his efforts is not 
known. On Sanday an ineffectual attempt was 
made to run trains at St. Louis. Both the 
Knights of Labor and the officials of the Gould 
system held meetings. The Knights say they 
will not resume labor. The officials say they 
will not yield an inch, and that they will resume 
traffic as soon as they can get men to fill the 
places of the strikers. The firat act of violence 
on the part of the strikers occurred on March 
15th, Ove Stanton was employed by the Bridge 
and Tunnel Company to switch, and had been 
at work only afew minutes when he was sur- 
rounded by a half dozen strikers and was asked 
to quit. He refused, and was instantly attacked 
and struck by two or three men. A long gash 
was cut in his head, and the scalp on the back 
of his head was laid open. The men scattered 
after the assault, but one O’Hearn was arrested. 
So sudden was the assault that Stanton could 
not say who were the men that struck him. 


....The California State Anti-Chinese Conven- 





otters through the mails and log-roll for their 
Candidate, ™ 


organized into the California Anti-Chinese non- 
Partisan Association, and adopted among others 
the following resolution : 

“That the interests of the people of the State of 
California demand, in harmony with the organic law 
of the state, that the presence of Chinese should be 
discouraged in every particular, and that in every 
instance preference should be given to white labor, 
and we earnestly appeal to the people to do their 
utmost to supplant the Chinese with such labor. We 
are not in favor of any unlawful methods, but so 
firmly are we impressed with the great importance 
of discouraging the employment of the Chines 3 . 
that we recommend that they not be patronized in 
any way, and we are in favor of boycotting, at the 
very earliest moment, any person who employs 
Chinese, directly or indirectly, or who purchases the 
product of Chinese labor. The date at which the 
boycott shall commence in different localities shall 
in all cases be left to the local leagues,” 


.-The President sent to the Senate his first 
veto on March 10th. He declined to approve the 
act for the relief of John H. McBlair. McBlair 
was appointed a First Lieutenant in the regular 
army in 1861. He was soon afterward found to 
be incapacitated, and President Lincoln put him 
on the retired list where he remained for twenty 
years. He has also vetoed the bill to quiet title 
of settlers on the Des Moines River lands in 
Towa, 

FOREIGN. 

-...Mr. Henry Labouchére, Radical, during 
the afternoon’s debate of March 11th in the 
House of Commonson the Government's civil 
service estimates, moved to reduce the grant 
for the maintenance of parks belonging to or 
used exclusively by royalty or members of the 
royal family. Th> motion caused a lively 
controversy, but it was finally carried against 
the Government by a vote of 131 to 114. 
In the House of Commons on March 9th, Mr. 
Dillwyn (libera)) moved to disestablish the 
Church of Wales. Mr. Geey (liberal) moved to 
reform instead of to disestabhish the Church of 
Wales. Sir William Harcourt, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, contended that the questions of the 
disestablishment of the Welsh ani English 
churches were involved and inseparable. Mr. 
Grey’s amendment was first adopted by a vote of 
241 to 229, and then, as a substitute for Mr. 
Dillwyn’s motion, was rejected by a vote of 346 
to 49. Inthe first division the minority con- 
sisted of liberals and Parnellites, Inthe second 
division the Parnelites left the House in a body. 
Messrs, Gladstone, Chamberlain, Morley and 
Trevelyan abstained from voting altogether. 
Mr. Gladstone has been confined with a cold. 
He is now weli, 


..The British Government has placed 
gunboats at the service of Mr. Tuke in his work 
of relieving the distress among the inhabitants 
of the islands along the western Irish coast, 
Indescribable distress has been developed among 
the people inhabitingjthe Arran Isles, off Galway, 
who beside having hardly anything but moss and 
sea grass left to eat, are without fire, and ofcen 
without clothing and shelter. It is nut rare to 
find girls of seventeen and eighteen years of age 
kept in enforced hiding during the daytime be- 
cause bereft of every thread of clothing, long 
ago bartered away for seed potatoes or roots to 
feed the smaller children. 


.-A dispatch from Rangoon says that a 
friendly native, who has arrived there, has in- 
formed the authorities that 12,000 rebels at Ye- 
methen intend to march on Mandalay. British 
reinforcements are pushing forward in the di- 
rection of Mandalay to assist the garrison there. 
Meare, of Kimberly, Secretary for Media, stated 
that the Indian Viceroy did not consider the 
position of affairs at Yemethen, in Burmah, as 
seriously alarming, although it had been re- 
ported that the place was besieged by 9,000 
rebels, and General Prendergast had teen sent 
with 300 British troops to relieve it. 


..-The truth of the report published, that 
Mr. Gladstone had formed an expropriation 
scheme to buy up all the present landlords of 
Ireland, has been denied. The Pall Mall Gazette 
professes to have authority for saying 
that the statements of the Times and 
Standard that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish expro- 
priation scheme contemplates an outlay of 
£200,000,000 are ridiculous, and that the sum 
which Mr. Gladstone calculated necessary to 
buy out all the present landlords of Ireland is 
much nearer £100,000,000 than £200,000,000. 


....Mr. Parnell publicly urges members of 
the Nationalist party in Ulster to refrain from 
celebrating St. Patrick’s Day by demcnstrations, 
such as parades, likely to anger the Orangemen. 
In his circular advising this course, the Irish 
leader says: ‘“* Do not irritate the Orangemen, 
however misguided you may deem them ; this is 
of vital importance now.” 


..- The committee of the Reichstag to which 
was referred Prince Bismarck’s Spirit Monopoly 
bill on March 12th rejected the first two clauses 
of the measare. As these clauses contain the 
essence of the bill the acvion of the committee 
virtually defeats the measure. The first clause 
was rejected by a vote of nineteen to six, and 









--The Pope has sent to Berlin a courier 
bearing a letter to Prince Bismarck, thanking 
him for his eulogistic references to his Holiness 
at the recent German Parliamentary dinner. {} 
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ONE THING DONE. 


Tue unity which runs through the Bible 

shows itself very clearly in the singleness 
of the object of life which it impresses on 
the obligation of those who receive it. The 
O'd Testament Fnows one “principal 
thing,” which we must surely get, what- 
ever our ether gettines may be. In the 
New Testament Christ has much-to say of 
the imperiousness of this single object. 
There is one pearl of great price, for which 
eo * man may sell sil that he has; for this 
one thing a man may leave father and 
mother; for this he must haveasirgle eye; 
this will forbid him to serve two masters; 
and this Kingdom of Heaven we are to 
seek first. assured that all other things 
are included in it. It was this single purpose 
which controlled the immense and iutense 
activity of St. Paul, on whom a necessity 
was laid with avery woe upon him if he 
did it pot; and who declared that, leaving 
tbe things that were bebind, and reaching 
forth to those which are before, ‘* this one 
thing I d>.” 

One thing is about as much as a man can 
do well. The world bas been moved by 
men of one idea. We know very few men 
who can do one thing really well, without 
blunderigg or boggling. There are very 
few really first-class: farmers, or black- 
smiths, or cobbler, or Jawyers, or minis- 
ters, or Christians. Few men have Paul’s 
singleness of aim, and this is the real rea- 
son why the work of the Christian Church 
is done so slowly and feebly. 

Those five words of Paul contain a triple 
‘esson Of immense importance to the 
Church. 

There was the unity of the aim. ‘* One” 
thiag, voly one; on thing else thought of, 
or even coasidzred for a wumeat. 











There was the quality of the aim— 
‘* this” one thing selected from all others; 
and this one the greatest that could be 
chosen, the Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness. He labored for his own part in 
it, as one who might, by failure of effort, 
at last be a cast-away. He labored for its 
victory in the world, as if that were all 
that it was worth while to try to achieve in 
the world. This aim, which looked to God 
and eternity, he preferred to all the honors 
of the earth. Paul was right. He hed 
learned his lesson from the Christ whom 
he met on the road to Damascus. He was 
doubly wise, for he had learned not only 
that one thing to do was enougb, but be 
had the greater wisdom to learn what the 
one great thing is. 

There was the accomplishment of aim. 
This one thing, says Paul, “I do.” When 
he had come to a conclusion as to what 
was the thing be ought to do, he set to 
work to do it. It was his own business to 
see that the thing was done; and all the 
magnificent catalogue of the persecutions 
that met him could not, for a moment, in- 
terfere with the serene triumph with which 
he went forward with the task he had cho- 
sen todo. And how he did it the world 
knows. The civilization of Cbristendom 
is part of his fruit, He fought his fight, he 
finished his course, he did his work—the 
greatest conqueror the world has ever 
known. What a man was that whose eye 
could look over time and eternity, earth 
and Heaven, and find the best thing in them 
all, and then get it, through fire and flord. 

It is an old saying, ** Don’t put all your 
eggs in one basket,” I[t is a wiser saving, 
** Put all your eggs in one basket, and then 
watch your basket.” It was not a wise 
man who prayed ‘*Gooc Lord” and ** Good 
Devil” in the same breath, because he did 
not know to which he was going. It was 
the wise Paul who said, ‘*‘ This one thing I 
do.” 


AN ACTUAL CASE. 


Dr. Waxrprope’s article on union in for, 
eigu mission work makes the suggestion 
that it may be said that union in Chiva 
might naturally raise the question of union 
in mission work in the United States and 
Canada. Certainly, he says; why not? 

And why vot? On the other hand, what 
possible excuse can be found for so much 
duplicating and quadruplicating and sex- 
tuplicating religious organizations in little 
fields where Christians ought to stand side 
by side, instead of dividing into rival, if 
not hostile, camps? 

Let us take an example. We have in 
mind a village in the far West, the type of 
hundreds or thousands of such fields, in 
that part «f the country. This village has 
a population of six bundred souls. Five 
denominations hold regular services, the 
‘*Christian,” Congregational, Methodist 
Episcopal, Methadist Protestant, United 
Brethren. Thestate of feeling among them 
is fluctuating, alwavs liable to an eruption. 
There is much secret jealousy. competition, 
back-biting, utterly destructive of the finer 
graces of the Christian character. Of 
course this isso. Then, to add to the gen- 
eral complication, there are individual 
Christians, Bap‘ists, Presbyterians, etc., 
who hold aloof and crit‘cise them all. 

In some respects this is a favorable case. 
There is no Presbyterian Church, which 
indicates the action of a policy of comity 
with the Congregationalists. There is 
neither of the two denominations which 
exist on the assertion of their exclusive- 
ness. Thefive Courches all have the same 
theology, preach precisely the same Gospel, 
make none of them any extravagant 
claims of regularity or succession, and be 
long to but two varieties of Church govern- 
ment. A combination of the five into two 
ought pot to be anywhere near as difficult 
as it is. 

And yet the union is practically impos- 
sible, because the denominations behind 
the five local Churches do not unite. So 
long as they are separate, the local 
Churches can join only by one swallowing 
another. 

Tbus the ‘’Chiistians” and Congregational. 
ists have the same form of church govern- 
ment, and differ only in very minor points 
of practice. That they should keep apart 
is a sbame, if notasin. Yet we may wait 
hopefully; for, a3 We sL0w elsewuere, tae 











union between ‘*Christians” and Free 
Baptists, which must precede any union 
with the Congregationalists, is progressing 
as rapidly as could be expected. Mean_ 
while, let these two Churches co-operate in 
every possible way, and join their forces in 
a union work which will reduce as much as 
possible the evil of their nominal division. 

Then there are the Metnodist Episcopal 
and the United Brethren Churches. The dif 
ferences between them are unimportant_ 
Both have bishops and substantially the 
same goveroment, and would be one body 
except that one comes from an English and 
the other from a German origin. Still, here’ 
as in the other case, the sin of schism 
between them does not so much lie upon 
the humble sectarians there as upon the 
bishops, editors, secretaries, whose busi- 
ness it is to lead, and who do not make this 
question cf union the subject of their con- 
stant prayer and labor. If we could make 
the United Brethren and the Evangelical 
Association hear us, we would plead with 
them to do what the ‘‘Christians” and Free 
Baptists are doing, unite their identical 
forces, and then be ready for whatever 
further light in the way of obedience to 
Christ the future may opento them. Mean- 
while, in our little village let Methodists 
and United Brethren find some way, as the 
first step, to consolidate their forces with- 
out amalgamation, if amalgamation be im- 
possible, into one worshiping congregation. 

That leaves us the Methodist Protestants, 
a body whose polity may be rather Pres- 
byterian, but whose history and methods 
ally them to the Methodist Episcopalians, 
while their sympathies, in this village at 
least, are with the Congregationalists. 

Oh! fora Christian fellowship in that 
Village which would unite them in one 
Church of Christ! But here we are met 
with the difficulty that if all were to with- 
draw from their separate denominations, 
and mae a union Church, it would, after 
all, be regarded as a victory for that one of 
the separate churches whose organization 
the resultant would most resemble. What 
isto be done? The case in these villages 
with half a dozen churches, seems almost 
hopeless, simply because there is a big 
denomination back of each little fragment. 
The local church must suffer that the great 
Church may be glorified. We are more and 
more impressed wita the duty of the effort 
to consolidate whole denominations. The 
splendid example of the Presbyterians fif- 
teen years ago must be repeated. Let 
Christians work for it. And they will not 
only do the most good, but will reap the 
most ecclesiastical advantage who move 
first in this matter. Talk it over; hold 
conventions oa the subject between allied 
denominations in Nebraska, Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, New York, Maine. 


HELP IN THE INQUIRY ROOM. 


Tue writer was present at a large Sunday 
evening service recently in a neighboring 
church. It was the regular service for that 
church. The pastor preached a very sim- 
ple but earnest sermon cf about thirty cr 
perhaps forty minutes. He announced at 
the close of the sermon that there would 
be the usual after-meeting, and invited all 
who were interested to remain. About 
three hundred out of a thozsand people 
present remained. The pastor in a few 
brief remarks explained the object of the 
meeting—viz., that any persons present 
who were interested in the salvation of 
their souls might bave an opportunity of 
eeclaring their desires or confessing their 
faith in Christ, if they had decided for him. 
He then told how they might come to 
Christ, repeating and illustrating two or 
three scriptural promises, and without cer- 
emony calling first on this brother, and then 
on that one, to tell how they had been con- 
verted, or how they came to Christ. With 
singular unanimity all who were called 
upon (and they seemed to be called upon 
at random) gave testimonies confirmatory 
of the pastor’s teaching, and expressed their 
thankfulness and gratitude that they were 
led to accept Christ as a Saviour. ‘‘ How 
long,” said the pastor in one or two cases, 
**gince you came to Christ?” ‘Two years,” 
or ‘three years,” etc., and in one case 
*‘one week,” were the answers. ‘* Have 
you found Christ as good as his promise? 
Has the blessing of salvation been as good 
as you expecied?” ‘‘ Better,” said on e; 











‘Infinitely greater and better than I ever 
dreamed of,” seid another; and so the tes. 
timony went op. It was very interesting. 
All this did not occupy more tban fifteen 
minutes. 

Then the pastor asked any one present 
who believed on Christ, and wanted to con. 
fess him, to arise and do so. There was 
no response to the appeal. The pastor 
waited a moment, and repeated the invita. 
tion. Stillno response. A moment or two 
of silence, when the pastor said: ‘* It seems 
as if there were none to choose the Lord 
to-night, and yet I feel sure that the Lord 
is present here waiting to bless, and that 
there are souls here, wanting his blessing.” 
Then a pause, in which we noticed persons 
in different parts of the house speaking in 
whispers to others. In one case, a gentle. 
man got up out of his seat and crossed the 
aisle, and sat down by tLe side cf another 
gentleman and said something to him, at 
which he smiled and shook his head. We 
suppose it was a quiet personal appeal. 
Meantime the pastor waited another mo. 
ment, and said: ‘‘ If there are none to take 
the Saviour’s gift to-night, we will dismiss 
the meeting.” At this moment, a gentle- 
man and lady rose together in the most dis- 
tant part otf the house. The pastor very 
quietly asked them: ** Dear friends, do you 
accept the Lord Jesus Christ to-night for 
your Saviour and Lord?” To which they 
made audible response: ‘‘I do.” ‘* Thank 
God!” said the pastor. *: Now there must 
be others. Brethren and sisters, speak to 
your neighbors and friends. They may 
need just one encouraging word.” To this 
request there was aresponse. Several per- 
sons went from their seats to differ. 
ent parts of the house to speak to 
persons whom they knew, or whom they 
had been observing. Meantime the pastor 
walked down the aisle, and spoke to a gen- 
tleman. Apparently just a word. The 
gentlemau hesitated a moment, and then 
arose and spoke to the congregation, say- 
ing that he was deeply anxious about his 
soul. He said he had recently lost a child, 
and that had awakened him toa sense of 
his sin against God and the need of salva- 
tion; that he had promised the Lord over 
tbe grave of his boy that he would give his 
heart to him, and how he had deferred it; 
how, again and again, he had desired to 
respoud to the invitation of the Gospel, 
but did not seem to have the moral courage 
publicly to confess Curist; how he had 
wanted to do so all through the present 
meeting but was deterred through lack of 
courage; but that now he was thankful 
t' at tbe pastor had come down and spoken 
tobim. He had just needed this word to 
help him ‘‘ovcr the line,” and now he 
publicly confessed Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour. Then another gentleman arose 
and confessed himself a wanderer, and his 
purpose there and then to give hitnself 
back to God, confessing his backslidings, 
and asked an interest in the prayers of the 
people. Thena young lady arose and con- 
fessed Christ, After this the pastor made 
a prayer for these new confessors, and dis- 
missed the meeting, meantime having 
brought them all forward where he could 
speak to them personally. But the meet- 
ing was not over. All about the church 
there were little groups remaining, engaged 
in earnest conversation; and we leara that 
later on, and yet before ten o'clock, three 
men,additional to those who had cunfessed 
in the after-meeting, gave themselves to 
Christ. 

There have been no special meetings 
held in that church this winter, but these 
after-meetings are a part of tae reguiar Sun 
day evening church service. It is not 
wonderful that nearly thirty persons, men 
and women, were propounded for member- 
ship on confession of faitn that day, the 
fruit of one month’s ripening and gather- 
ing, for in that church their communions 
are monthly. 

Our object in detailing what we saw in 
that one service is to impress upon our 
readers not only the value of these simple 
and practical methods in connection with 
ordinary pastoral labor, but to point out 
the exceeding importance of having a num- 


‘ber of persons in the congregation who are 


ready to supplement the pastor’s work by 
personally speaking tv souls and helping 
them over the line. Wo doubt there are 
maay persoua ia every service waere 108 
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Gospel is preached who would come out if 
an opportunity was given, and rome one 
was at their side to give them just a little 
spiritual help and encouragement. 

What other church and pastor will swing 
into line with this practical and aggressive 
method? It is not necessary that these 
proceedings be exactly copied. Let every 
pastor study his own case and develop his 
own method; but this is what is needed 
after some fashion. 





Is COLOR A BAR TO CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP. 


A MINISTERIAL correspondent in Memphis, 

Tenn., writes us at length concerning the 
letter of the Rev. Mr. Butler, of Cbatta- 
nooga, recently published by us. Mr. But- 
ler suggested that Southern preachers open 
their ministerial meetings to their colored 
prethren and allow them to take part freely 
in the proceedings. Our Memphis corres- 
pondent thinks both Mr. Butler’s sugges- 
tion and our indorsement of it are ‘* un- 
timely and unfortunate.” Hear his rea- 
sons : 

1. Itis ‘* entirely impracticable.” 

“Chattanooga and Memphis cannot do what 

Boston and Baltimore can do, for the simple 
reason that the Negroes are here in such large 
majorities. I was told, the other day, that we 
pave over one hundred and twenty Baptist col- 
ored preachers in Memphis (we have only two 
white), not to mention those of other denomi- 
nations. Do you not see where the difficulty 
lies? Besides, if they ought to be accurded 
these privileges as rigits, what is to prevent 
their uniting with our cburches? Why should 
there be any ‘color line’ at all? The logic of 
the suggestion obliterates it altogether. The 
answer to the whole question is that the ‘color 
line’ is there. The finest theories go to pieces 
on such stubborn facts as that ‘color line.’ ” 

The ‘‘color line” is undoubtedly a stub- 

born fact. Soissin. Caste is a sin which 
springs from prejudice. Sin,we know, can 
beovercome,and even prejudice must go to 
pieces, ‘*‘ Why should there be any color 
line at all?’ is not the question. There is 
no “‘oughtness” in it. There should not 
be any color line. The real question 
is, Why is there a color line? The 
answer is, Because there is prej- 
udice and an anti-Scriptural notion tbat 
all men are not equal before God and that 
God did not make of one blood. one brain, 
or one spirit all the nations of the earth. 
It isa wicked prejudice, a cruel prejudice, 
afoolish- prejudice, an unchristian preju- 
dice. Itis nota question of social equality ; 
itisa question cf Christian brotherhood. 
He who admits that the black man has an 
immortal soul, that Christ died to save 
him, that the promises of the Gospel are 
for him as well as for the more favored 
race, that the Hvly Spirit does convert and 
sanctify him, cannot without sin refuse 
him Christian fellowship. To deny him 
the right to worship in the same church, 
orenter the same conference with other 
Christians is to deny his Christian charac- 
terand brotherhood. It will be a happy 
day for our Christianity, North and South, 
when men can say: ‘‘ We know we have 
pas:ed from death unto life, because we 
love the [colored] brethren.” What if there 
are but two white Baptist preachers in 
Memphis to 120 colored Baptist preachers! 
Let the white brethren apply for admission 
into the meeting of the colored brethren, 
What if colored people do flock to the 
white churches? If those white churches 
are Chrisi’s churches, Christ’s children, 
Without regard to physical accidents, have 
& right in them. 

2. The question of equality is in the 
way. 

“Of course there should be amicable relations 

between the white and colored ministers, and 
when this question of equality is left out there 
Senerally is good feeling.” 
“This question of equality” is a question 
of religious equality, equality at God’s 
altar. The question of social equality is 
another question. Social equality is regu- 
lated by circumstances, religious equality 
by principle. Affinity, culture, wealth, 
create social classes; but Christian 
character, not physical or social accidents, 
determines religious equality. Religious 
equality is decreed by God. It is proper 
to draw social lines in the parlor; but at 
God's altar all men are at a dead level ot 
equality, ‘‘ All have come short.” Christ 
ied for all, witnout regard to race, colog, 











culture, or any other human distinction. 
He saves the black man as fully, as freely, 
and as gladly as he saves the white man. 
The only condition of Christian fellowship 
and privilege is, belief in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. What folly to set up the accident 
of color or wealth as a bar to such fellow- 
ship! How can God look upon it with 
any degree of allowance? The question 
of Christian character settled, the question 
of religious equality is settled. It is a 
principle as immutable as God’s Word, and 
the Church must accept it. Our Southern 
friends call it a ‘‘ beautiful theory.” Beau- 
tiful it certainly is with the grace and glory 
of the spirit of Christ. But it is some- 
thing more than atheory. It is a divine 
principle, and to fight against a divine 
principle is to fight against God. The 
Church of Christ is not a social club, free 
to lay down its own corditions of member- 
ship. The ambassador of Christ is not of 
superior sanctity and dignity because he is 
white; nor is he inferior because he is 
black. All God’s children and al! God's 
ambassadors are equal in his sight, and 
how dare any one say to his brother: 
‘Stand by thyself; comejnot near me, for 
I am whiter than thou”? 





SOWING SCHISM. 


Tue way in which good men may some- 
times hinder rather than help the cause of 
Christ, through the lack of the intuitions 
of common sense, is being illustrated by 
means of the labors of some of our Buptist 
brethren in Turkey. 

The churches establisbed in connection 
with the American Board in Turkey are 
feeble and poor. They are surrounded by 
enemies of the Gospel; they have much ado 
to provide themselves with the ordinary 
necessities of the Christian life; and their 
straits ure made at this time more rigor- 
ous by extra taxation on account of threat- 
ened war, while the dread of war kills 
trade, and reduces the ordinary income of 
the people. A Christian common-sense 
would suggest to any one desiring to aid in 
the redemption of the Turkish Empire to 
seek primarily, and, whatever else is done, 
to avoid harming the existing evangelical 
churches, which, weak and imperfect 
though they may be, are yet devoted to the 
service of the Lord Jesus Christ. But some 
of our Baptist friends are not satisfied with 
these churches, and are trying to set up 
other organizations in Turkey, whose 
members shall have no communion with 
the ¢ xisting evangelical bodies. 

The missionaries sent to Turkey to 
preach a close communion Gospel, usk the 
churches there to welcome them as a rein- 
forcement in the Gospel cause, and to open 
their pulpits to them in a spirit of Christian 
union. Both the churches and the mis- 
sionaries of the American Boaid have too 
much regard for Baptist Christians to treat 
their emissaries with «ther than Christian 
courtesy. But the new comers devote 
themselves, as far as can be seen, to offer- 
ing their ‘* higher Gospel ” to the members 
of the existing evangelical communities. The 
tracts published by them contain no bread 
of life for starvirg souls, unless arguments 
in controversion of pedo-baptism are to be 
considered the bread most needed by men 
sunk in ignorance and sin. Tne men bap- 
tized by them so far are all men of specu- 
lative mind, induced to*‘come out and be 
separate” from the existing evangelical 
churches. The result is to laya burden 
almost greater than can be borne upon the 
churches thus assailed. 

Two preachers educated by the American 
Board, and in its employ at Constantino- 
ple, both young men, have recently been 
baptized by Dr. Haigouni, and have with- 
drawn from the churches to which they 
belong. Oa deciding to join the Baptist 
Caurca, both wrote to the Oonstan‘inop le 
station conference (composed of mission- 
aries and native preachers), asking to be 
continued as preachers supported by the 
American Board, notwithstanding their 
adoption of a new doctrine. The view of 
the conference on the results to be expected 
from the close-communion propaganda in 
Turkey may be seen from the answer given 
to this rather cool proposal. The confer- 
ence tells these brethren that it does not 
regard the change of view as to baptism 
as a reason for excluding them from the 





servicg of the mission, Jt could pot 


answer Otherwise; for probably no mission- 
ary in Turkey wculd refuse to immerse any 
one desiring to be rebaptized in that form. 
But the Conference adds that, since these 
brethren feel obliged to separate themcelves 
from their church connection, thus stigma- 
tizing the existing evavgelical churchesas in 
error, and since they feel obliged to propa- 
gate the doctriue of a separate communion, 
it is forced to make olher provision for the 
pulpits these brethren have supplied, and 
to do this because of its duty to protect 
and strengthen the struggling churches 
which now exist. To preach separation 
from the existing evangelical churches be- 
cause their members prefer pot to be im- 
mersed, is to seek to destroy those churches 
in the very thick of their combat with the 
enemies of Christ. 





THE LETTER OF THE CHINESE 
MINISTER. 


Tue Herald, of this city, last week pub- 
lished several extracts from the letter of 
the Chinese Minister to Secretary Bayard, 
relating to the outrsges perpetrated upon 
Chinamen at Rock Springs, and accom- 
panied with a copy of the report of the 
Chinese Consuls at New York and San 
Francisco, who visited Rceck Springs for 
tbe purpose cf official investigation into 
the facts of thiscase. The report presents 
a horrid catalogue of cruelty and crime in 
the form of murder, and also in that of 
pillage and destruction in the property 
burnt and destroyed, without the least 
provocation on the part of Chinamen. Not 
one of the lawless ruffians engaged in these 
offenses Las been punished. 

The Chinese Minister, in his Ietter, as- 
sumes, as a well-settled principle of inter 
national law among civilized nations, that. 
it is the right and duty of every Govern- 
ment, whose subjects or citizens may 
be temporarily resident within the territo- 
rial jurisdiction of another government, to 
concern itself with their proper protection 
against outrage and injustice. Such per- 
sons are, of course, subject to the munici- 
pal laws of the country, where they are for 
the time being, and liable to punishment 
for any violation of these laws. But if they 
are oppressed and outraged, the Govern- 
ment to which they belong has a right to 
inteifere in their behalf, and demand for 
them protection and due reparation, even 
at the price of war. Ali the text-writers 
on international law assert this principle as 
a part of the common law of nations. 
Wheaton says: ‘‘The American citizen who 
goes into a foreign country is entitled to 
the protection of our Government; and if, 
without the violation of any municipal 
law,he should be wu justly oppressed, he 
would have a right to claim protection of 
his Government, and the interference of 
the Ameriean Government in his favor 
would be considered a justifiable interfer- 
ence.” Ex President Woolsey says: ‘ For- 
eigners admitted into a couatry are sub- 
ject to its laws. Toney are again entitled 
to protection,and a failure to secure this, or 
apy act of oppress:on, may be a ground of 
complaint, of retorsion, or even war on the 
part of the native country.” These two 
authorities are American; and yet what 
they state is the standard doctrine of all 
the authorities on this subject. 

The letter of the Chinese Minister is, 
therefore, direetly within the line of well- 
established principles relating to the inter- 
course of nations with each other. He, 
moreover, submits a pertinent and telling 
argumenium ad hominem when he reminds 
Secretary Bayard of the demands made by 
the United States for reparation of the out- 
rages perpetrated some yeals ago upon 
American citizens in China, and by the 
Chinese Government rccognized, in the 
Convencion of 1858 between the two Gov- 
ernments, as just and equitabie grounds for 
an indemnity. He telis the Secretary that 
‘* the Government of China paid over to 
that of the United States the sum of $735,- 
258.97, in full liquidation of all claims of 
American citizens,” without even dis- 
cussing ‘‘ the strict obligations of interna- 
tional law,” and without examining *‘ the 
evidence upon which the claims were 
based.” It accepted the statements of this 
Government as a true exhibit of facts in re- 
spect to ** losses by mob violence, robbery, 
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nese subjects.” This it did in the spirit of 

national amity and good will, as well as on 

the ground of equity and justice. The 

United States demanded and accepted the 

indemnity, and then distributed it among 

the parties in interest; and, the amount 

proving larger than the losses, the Govern- 

ment kept the remainder fora long series 

of years, and finally paid back the unex- 
pended balance to China. 

The case, as put by the Chinese Minister, 

ought to settle the point with the Govern- 
ment of the United States. We assumed 
an obligation on the part of Chinain the 
demand which we made, and China con- 
ceded the obligation, and acted accord- 
ingly. China now makes a demand in es- 
sentially parallel circumstances, and on 
substantially the same principles of inter- 
national law; and surely this Government 
eannot resist the demand without the 
grossest inconsistency. The President, as 
we said last week, recommends Congress 
to provide for the payment of a proper in- 
demuity to the Chinese sufferers by mob 
violence at Rock Springs; but he utterly 
fails to place the recommendation on the 
true ground. The question, as the Chinese 
Minister presents it, is not one of charity 
or gratuity at all, but one of national obli- 
gation and duty. The Government of the 
United States is bound to protect Chinese 
aliens, lawfully in this country; andif they 
are here outraged and their property de- 
stroyed by mcb violence, whether in the 
states or in the territories, then it is equally 
bound to make all due reparation for the 
injury thus received. China has a proper 
right to claim this at our bands, and insist 
upon our compliance. We hope that the 
Chinese Government will not submit to the 
slightest relaxation of this principle, even 
if it bas to resort to retaliation in enforcing 
its own rights. The anti-Chinese crusade 
prevailing in some parts of this country 
would be a very poor reason for the omis- 
sion of this Government to fulfill its inter- 
national obligations. 

We are glad that the Chinese Minister 
has made the demand, and hope that he 
will repeat it in other parallel cases. It is 
high time that the people understand that 
if they tolerate these anti-Chinese outrages 
they must, at least, pay the bills for dam- 
ages inflicted. 





CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LOCAL 
OPTION, 





Jup@z MoCay, when holding the United 
States Circuit Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia, heard and decided the 
case of Weil v. Calhoun, 25 Fed. Rep. 865; 
avd in this case expressed an opinion in 
regard to the point that was in the Kansas 
case decided by Judge Brewer, to which 
we referred a few weeks since. Judge 
Brewer held that the Probibitory Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of Kansas, and 
the laws of that state enacted in pursaance 
thereof, so far as they deprived a brewer 
of the use uf his brewery in the manufac- 
ture of beer, without compensation for 
damages resulting from such deprivation, 
which brewery was built before the adop- 
tion of this amendment and these laws, are 
inconsistent with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Judge McCay, in the case before 
him, had occasion to express an opinion on 
substantially the same question of law; 
and this opinion we give as follows: 

‘The great complaint of this bill is that by 
this law the complainants are deprived of their 
property, and injured in their business, etc. 
Nothing is better settled, by a large number of 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, than that such losses and such damages 
are not a good objection to alaw. The states 
must have power to legislate, for the purposes of 
good order, the preservation of the public health . 
and a thousand other objec’s, and it is an every- 
day event that some man’s property is made less 
valuable—perhaps worthless—hy the operation 
of laws by the legislature for the public good. 

. . This whole subject of the Jiquor traffic, 
and investments preciseiy hke those of the com- 
plainants, broken up or largely crippled by pro- 
bibitory laws, has been a fruitful source of dis- 
cuesion before the courts, and they are all now 
agreed that such rights and properiies as the 
2somplainants assert they are about to have in- 
jured or destroyed, if this law be declared of 
force, are not protected by the Constitution of 
the Dnited Btates. (Passenger Cases, 7 How. 
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BSlaughter-house Cases, 16 Wall. 129; Stone v, 
Mississippi, 101 U. 8, 814.) This question has 
been before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the court of last resort in cases of this 
kind, and that court uniformly and clealy held 
that rights of the character here set up must 
yield, however costly and devastating may be the 
evil, to the will of the legislature in its passage 
of laws in their judgment for the public good. 
It is one of the risks that every man takes in 
entering a business or making an investment, 
and he eannot complain.” 


The case before Judge McCay grew out 
of the election in Fulton County, including 
the city of Atlanta, held lust fall under the 
Local Option law of Georgia, in which the 
Prohibitionists carried the county in favor 
of their principle. The liquor men sought 
to prevent the proper officer from declar- 
ing the result of the election; and for this 
purpose Mr. Weil and others filed a bill of 
injunction ia the Circuit Court of the United 
States, in which they declared that the law, 
if carried into effect, would operate injuri- 
ously upon their vested rights of property, 
and for this reason is incempatible with the 
Constitution of the United States. It was 
with reference to this declaration that 
Judge McCay used the language, as above 
quoted. 

The ground taken by Judge McCay 
differs widely from that taken by Judge 
Brewer in the case arising in Kansas. The 
latter holds that prohibition by state 
authority without compensation, so far as 
it injures or destroys rights of property 
already vested, is not consistent with the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and, hence, so far 
void. The former holds that such prohi- 
bition is consistent with this amendment. 
These opinions are just equal in their 
judicial authority, and neither of them is 
final. Tne specific question involved in 
these opinions has never been before the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and 
hence we do not know precisely what view 
that court would take. As we have pre- 
viously said, it is of the first importance 
that the opinion of that court should be 
obtained at an early period. Such, we 
hope, will be the resu't in one or the other 
or both of these cases. 


wetifiinen 


ECnitorial Rotes. 


Far too many professing Christians have the 

baa habit of stereotyped and persistent rti- 
cence on the subject of religion. They never 
conversationally iutroduce the subject to any- 
body, or in any cirele ; and when it is introduced 
by others, they say as little as possible, and, for 
the most part, in monosyllables. They can talk 
about other subjects very freely, as the news of 
the day, matters cf business, politics, fashions, 
the state of the weather, and a thousand and 
one things of a purely secular character; but 
when it comes to religion, their uniform habit 
. is to keep their lips sealed, Here they have 
little or nothing to say. We would not intimate 
that such persons are not Christians, or that 
they are always so profoundly ignorant as to be 
wholly destitute of religivus ideas capable of 
conversational use. Yet there can be no doubt 
that their habit of silence is a disadvantage to 
themselves, and a great curtailment of their 
power to do good to others. If they talked on 
the subject of religion more, they would think 
and know more about it, receive more ideas 
from othere, and enjoy the subject much better. 
They would, by conversation, keep themselves 
in a more lively and spiritual frame of mind, 
and in this way do themselves a substantial 
good. Their habit of silence is, to themselves, a 
serious loss. And when we come tothe ques- 
tion of their usefulness to others, there can be 
no doubt that their habit of silence greatly im- 
pairs this usefulness. The truth is that no 
small part of the social power that we exert in 
this world depends on conversation. We influ- 
ence men by talking with them and talking to 
them, and thus giving them our ideas ; and this 
is just as true of Christians as it is of other 
people. If, therefore, a Christian would make 
himself felt as such in the circle in which he 
he moves, or in the church of which heisa 
member, he must talk out bis religious thoughts 
in the hearing of others. This has been the stand- 
ard practice of all Christians who have been 
eminently useful. Notto do so is to throw 
away many a valuable opportunity fur doing 
good, and perhaps saving a sou! from death, 
Harlan Page, in bis day, was a model man in 
this respect. He was a simple-hearted Chris- 
tian and an earnest religious talker, and many a 
toul was led to Christ through his influence. 








Tue season of Lent, through which we are 
now passing, is recognized in at least one way 
by people of all denominations. It is to all 
a period of social inactivity, The dissipations 





of society have come to be such that Lent must 
be welcomed, if for no other reason than be- 
cause of the rest it affords. It is to the year 
what Sunday is to the week. We may well say 
that dissipations ought to be shunned at all 
times; and so ought people to be as gcodon 
every day of the week as on its first day. But 
people will yield to the temptations of the body, 
and they will not pursue an even course of vir- 
tue ; if, therefore, a season or a day may serve 
to divert one from worldliness and from evil, the 
time is well set apart in so far as it succeeds in 
so doing. Having once pointed out the proper 
way of life, it may hold us to an evener course. 
With some of the special Lenten duties, so con- 
sidered, we have not much sympathy. We do 
not consider it necessary to mortify the flesh and 
to fast in order to be good. There isa vast 
diffe rence between self-denial and self-mortifica- 
tin. The one is the essential quality of good- 
ness, and the other is not. And still both are 
negative qualities, though self-denial may 
become positive when one refuses in order that 
auother may have. It is, then, notonly unselfish 
but generous and charitable aswell. If more 
encouragement were given to positive phases of 
self-denial, the influences of Lent would not be 
forgotten in the glory of Easter. 





We print this week an important report of 
the Conference in Boston between representa- 
tive Free Baptists and ‘ Christians” on the 
subject of a union of the two bodies. Whatever 
conservative hesitation there may have been on 
the part of a few over prudent men was swept 
awav by the contagious Christian enthusiasm of 
the fifty or sixty pastors present. A resolution 
was adopted by a rising vote stating that the 
union of Christians is always desirable, and that 
a denominational union of these two bodies is 
desirable if it can be accomp'ished without in- 
jury to the interests of either body. Then a 
committee of eighteen was appointed to draw up 
a basis of union, and report to a general conveu- 
tion of the two bodies. This brings the matter 
into the best possible shape. The sentiment is 
almost a unit on both sides. The committee to 
dcaw up the plan is appointed ; they will report, 
we presnme, to separate conventions mecting at 
the same time in the same city, and which can 
then unite in « siugle general convention ; and 
we do not see any reason, if there be the gen- 
erous rivalry that we expect, as to which will be 
firstin the good work, why one year shall uot ree 
the two made one. Will Presbyterians and Cum- 
berland Presbyterians now hold back and retuse 
toytake the question up? And what pride holds 
back the (Dutch) Reformed from union? 


THERE is something very terrible in an ocean 
disaster, even if it results only in the loss of 
property. The 896 persons who were rescued 
from the Cunard steamship ** Oregon ” before 
it sank in eighty feet of water on Sunday last, 
must regard their escape as little less than mi- 
raculous. The ‘“*good luck” of the Cunarders 
is proverbial. The boast of the Company is 
that they have never lost a Jife. That this 
boast is stilla truth is the only alleviation to 
the blow that the Company receives in the loss 
of the almost peerless *‘ Oregon.” The accident 
was as likely to occur in one place as in another. 
That it should have occurred where it did is 
cause for thanksgiving; but that it should have 
occurred at allis the wonder. There has been 
no report of fog or inclement weather. The 
lights of the schooner were seen from the 
steamer for some minutes before the col- 
lision; and yet the vessels neared until the 
smaller had given the larger its death- 
thrust. Is it possible that the officer on the 
bridge of the * Oregon” took a risk for the sake 
of speed? The steamer had but one rival on the 
ocean, and steamships are as jealous of rivals as 
are lovers. ‘Lhe officer will have to render an 
account. The officers, also, of the steamers that 
are believed to have seen and disregarded the 
**Oregon’s” rocket signals of distress should be 
called to account. Due attention to signals of 
distress at sea should be strictly enforced by 
maritime law. Nothing could be much easier 
than to prove neglect ; for every steamer carries 
scores of possible witnesses to any signals. But, 
wherever the blame for Sunday’s accident may 
lie, the credit of the remarkabie discipline that 
secured the safe transportation of 896 persons 
from the sinking steamer to the boats of relief 
falls to Captain Cottier and his subordinates. 
There was little or no panic after the first 
moment. No one has anything but praise for 
the confidence inspired by the brave captain, 
who was the last to leave his vessel. Itis such 
commanders, rather than the traditional “‘ good 
luck,” that bave won for the Cunard Company 
its boasted reputation. 


Ir anything can throw a gleam of light over 
the deep damnation of the Broadway Horse 
Railway business, it is the brilliancy of Mr. 
Conkling’s examination, and the confidence it 
awakens that no clouds and no concealments 
and no trickery can defeat a public investiga- 
tor determined to know the truth. There is no 





fact of bribery, nor, since the tremendous revela- 
tions contained in Mrs. Hamilton’s testimony, 
of the bribable and criminal character of one at 
least of the city officials concerned in the busi- 
ness. The question is now not whether the bribery 
can be proved, nor whether it can be traced to 
the bottom and fixed on the individuals con- 
cerned, but whether the exposure will seriously 
damage the people engaged in the conspiracy. 
To expose a fraud or a libertine is one thing, 
but to hurt him by the exposure is another, and 
implies a high state of virtuous sentiment in the 
community, a good deal of eteel in the stuff that 
the people’s conscience is made of, and the sound 
working of the machinery of public justice. 
This is the doubt which hangs over the present 
stage of this Broadway Railway investigation 
and which gives the conspirators in the case the 
hope on which they will make their hardest 
fight. They have fought hard against the facts 
to save their character, and they have lost that 
battle. Now the case goes up to Albany, and, we 
hope, to the courts. The question is to be tried 
on the new issue, not as to whether 
there was bribery and fraud, but as to whether 
there is character enough, of the high incorrup- 
tible and positive kind, in the legislature and 
the public system of justice to bring the crimes 
home to their perpetrators, and to give the ex- 
posure the point it must have to be of use to any 
one and to vindicate the public virtue. It is 
not only the defendant who is on trial, but the 
system of Public Justice and the ability of 
society to sustain civil institutions, 


Senator Epmunps, in his speech last week, 
let in the light of history and that of law upon 
the issue between the President and the Senate, 
in regard to “‘ official” papers on the files of the 
executive departments of the Government. The 
President, having suspended Mr. Durkin from 
otfice before the expiration of his term, and hay- 
ing appointed Mr. Burnett to fill the vacancy 
for the time being, sent the name of the latter 
to the Senate for confirmation ; and the Senate, 
as it had a perfect right to do, and in order that 
it might act intelligently upon the President's 
bomination, directed the Attorney-General to 
furnish copies of all the papers on the official 
files of the Department of Justice, relating to 
the management and conduct of the office in 
question during the period specified in the or- 
der. The Attorney-General], by the order of 
the President, refused to comply with this di- 
rection. These are the facts involved in the 
iseue between the President and the Senate. The 
substance of what Senator Edmuuds says in re- 
gard to tbis issue is embraced in these two prop- 
ositions: 1, That the papers on file in the De- 
partment of Justice, relating to the conduct and 
management of the office in question, copies of 
which were called for by the Senate, were official 
papers, and, as such, the property of the United 
States, and not that of the President, or the 
head of the department having them in custody. 
2. That the Senate, having before it the Presi- 
dent’s nomination to fill a vacancy created by a 
suspension from office, had a right to call for 
copies of all the official papers on file relating to 
the condact of the office in question during the 
period specified. The truth of these proposi- 
tions he demonstrated by discussing the nature 
and character of official or public papers, and 
by the citation of precedents in the history of 
the Government applicable to the issue. The 
simple fact is that the President has been guilty 
of an act of gross usurpation, insulting to the 
dignity of the Senate, and unworthy of the office 
he fills. His plea that the papers called for by 
the Senate, and by his order refused, were his 
** private” papers, and, as sucb, subject to his 
exclusive control, is puerile to the last degree. 
The plea is an utterly false one, since he had 
officially acted on these papers, and since, more- 
over, they were placed on file in the Department 
of Justice, as the property of the United States, 
Eitber House of Congress has the right of free 
and unobstructed access to any papers on file in 
the executive departments of the Government; 
and, if the President does not know this, then 
he has something yet to learn. 





As an illustration of the present tendencies of 
the labor movement and of the trade uniong we 
publish the following case, which comes to us on 
good authority. A gentleman, related by mar- 
riage to members of the firm of Robert Colgate & 
Co., manufacturers of white lead paints, but in no 
way connected with or interested in their busi- 
ness, purchased of Mr. Colgate a house in this 
city. He employed a master workman from New 
Jersey to paint it, who brought on bis own 
hands and began work. Thereupon Mr. Colgate 
was visited by an agent of the Progressive 
Painter’s Union in this city, and notified that 
unless the non-union ren were discharged from 
this job his trade would be boycotted. He re- 
plied that he had nothing to do with the house 
in question ; that the owner was not concerned 
in the business in any way, and that neither the 
firm nor any member of it had any right in the 
house in question or over its owner. The agent 
replied that the house had once belonged to 
Mr. Colgate, and was sold by him to a gentle- 





reasonable doubt left in this case as to the 


man who was a connection by marriage, that 





the Jerseymen must be dismissed, and that only 
a short time--six hours we believe—would be 
given for decision and answer. Mr. Colgate 
hastily represented the matter to the owner, 
who, unwilling to bring a disaster on his friend, 
sent for the master workman, and between them 
it was arranged that he should permit the men 
employed on the house to join the New York 
Union, and shculd take in a few from the Union 
besides. This was done, but not without objec- 
tion to the Jersey recruits from the New York 
men, and the prices were advanced to the New 
York scale, The walking inspector who made 
the trouble had been a former employé of the 
Jersey master painter. The points we call atten- 
tion to in this affair, which, no doubt, does not 
stand elone, are first, its bearing on the question 
of the free and equal rights of labor throughout 
the country, as to which we raise the question 
whether workmen from the country shall be 
forbidden to ply their trades in the city, or 
whether only the workmen from the city shall 
be at liberty to go where they please, and at 
such prices as they choose to demand. We call 
attention, also, to the audacious outrage of the 
threatened boycott. What security can there 
be for business or property if the Unions are to 
be allowed to require a man to beat his friends 
into line, and to require them to submit to the 
Union’s dictation, under penalty of a boycott? 
On these terms it will be dangerous to have 
friends, and the law becomes powerless to pro- 
tect property. 





Tue two Presbyterian ministers, the Rev. E. 
Trumbull Lee, of Portland, Or., and the Rev, 
William B. Lee, of Olympia, Washington Terri- 
tory, have no occasicn to be proud of their ut- 
terances helping on the riots against the Clina- 
men. The riot organ of Portland, Or., published 
a letter by the former, arguing that “the Chi- 
nese must go,” fcr the reasons urged in such 
journals, that they “*can never become a part of 
our nation,” and that they “are unclean and 
immoral t) an extent unapproached by our low- 
est classes”; or, as his clerical brother of the 
same name says, because they are ‘leprous, 
extremely filthy, loaded with loathsome dis- 
eases,” and ** grossly immoral and rotten in their 
corruption.” He then goes on tosay that, from 
a religious point of view, they are more likely to 
be converted in China than here, where their 
intercourse is with gamblers, speculators, pro- 
fane men and women, and commercial and po- 
litical scoundrels of every sort.” Mr. E.T. Lee’s 
demands are to enforce the restrictive act, and 
patrol the boundaries “to prevent the smug- 
gling of these pagang,” to boyeott the Mongoli- 
ans and all their manufactures, and to *‘ cut the 
throat of the wicked business” of the ** Chinese 
six companies with their slave importations.’’ 
He ends ** But—the Chinese must go.” To this 
screed a Chinaman, one Chan Hon Fan, sends a 
reply to The Oregonian, which that paper 
vouches for as written with his own hand, and 
which it prints without change. It isan admi- 
rable and correct letter, and ought to put the 
Lees to shame. Chan Hon Fan tells Mr. Lee 
that his article is *‘ calculated to make riot and 
blooushed” ; that when riots occur in China, 
annoying the missionaries, the converts do all 
they can to shelter them; and he does not see 
the decency of this minister’s trying to stir up a 
riot. He says: 

‘*A man like him brag about ‘ our better civiliza- 

tion’ and glorious religion that the Chinese cannot 
compare with! Why not use his time and brain to 
write about what the meaning of the word civiliza- 
tion is and how to live to be called civilized people 
Does civilization include the following words: ‘Be 
guod to strangers?’ Or he might preach a sermon 
on the * Golden Rule, ’ tell what the Saviour said, 
that, ‘Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them, 
which was taught, though negatively, by our sage 
Confucius about two thousand four hundred years 
ago, and not only preach it but take pains to practice 
it himself. By so doing,I think the Chinese might 
be Christianized easier here than in their ‘own 
lands,’ because here they have a great deal more 
good teachings by example of good Christian peo- 
ple.” 


Then Chan Hon Fan proceeds to tell the Lees 
that if Chinamen here are surrounced by bad 
Americans, who stand in the way of their con- 
version, it is not their fault; and that if they 
are in better society and more likely to be con- 
verted in China, it does not tell very favorably 
tv American civilization, and he says: 

“I want you, Rev. Trumbuli Lee, and you, Rev. 
Wm. B. Lee, to know that you, being preachers of 
Christianity, and men that enjoy that ‘ better civili- 
zation’ in enlightened America, have, by your un- 
kind words, become great stumbling blocks before & 
race of benighted souls whom Jesus came to save. 

“Tf some of the intelligent * pagan Chinamen 
should take up Rev. E. Trumbull Lee’s article and 
translate it into their own language, and send it 
back to China to be circulated there among the 
Chinese, then you would find out what a hard time 
your ‘devoted missionaries’ would have there in 
Christianizing them. 

‘I know that you do not care for this, because you 
are too good to be sent as a missionary to conver 
the ‘ pagan Chinese,’ but this is a fact.” 


And be concludes with some dignity : 





“We are here by the invitation of the United 
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states Government, and will be protected here by 
the stipulation of international treaty rights, as the 
American citizens are protected by our Government 
in China.” 

Certainly the Chinaman teach«s the American 
clergymen a lesson in Christianity, which The 
Oregonian warily indorres. 





Ir is estimated that there are about thirty 
thousand Chinamen on the Pacific Coast who 
are engaged in agricultural purseuite. They are 
employed by farmers, fruit growers, hop-grow- 
ers, and the growers of grapes. These employ- 
ers need their service, acd in many cases cannot 
get along without it, xcept at a serious loss. 
One of the papers of this city recentiy adverted 
to the resolutions and declarations of a conven- 
tion of more than one hundred fruit-growers in 
California, owning 5,551 acrs of orchard, who 
Bay: 

“The present condition of the labor market and 

the sparseness of cur population make it absolutely 
impossible to carry on tbe business of fruit culture 
here without the employment of large numbers of 
Chinese laborers,” 
To drive away these laborers would cost them a 
Joss at once of more than a million dollars. So 
also a Hop Growers’ Association in the state has 
recently adopted similar resolutions, saying, 
among other things: 

“ We cannot pick and save our crops with white 
Jabor alone, a8 itis notin the state and cannot at 
present be had.” 

They are opposed to the application of the boy- 
cotting system to Chinamen, and equally t> the 
gsstem of expulsion, and insist that the Chinese 
pow in California should be protected in their 
rights. The simple truth is that this whole anti- 
Chinese crusade, considered as a question of po- 
litical economy, is the wildest insanity imagiva- 
ble, It has been gotten up by a few hot-headed, 
and for the most part ignorant, labor reformers, 
so-called ; and the politicians of both parties 
have fallen into line from sheer selfishness. The 
crazy convention of sand-lot orators and guber- 
natorial and Congressional would-be candidates, 
which shou'ed aud fought last Friday in Sacra- 
mento, is a specimen of the work of these anti- 
Mongolian maniacs, This countrv is not over- 
stocked, but understocked, with labor ; and there 
is not a Chinaman in the whole land whose 
bones and muscles it cannot profi ably employ. 
It is an utterly false proposition that the immi- 
gration of Chinamen to the United States isa 
great evil that should be corrected and prevented 
by law. The labor that they have to sell we 
want, and can use to our advantage. Such was 
the fact when we were building the Pacific Rail- 
roads, and this fact still remains. In the end 
the people, even on the Pacific Coast, will come 
to their serses, and will be astonished alike at 
their own silliness and the injustice and mean- 
ness of this anti Chinese crusade, 


As is well known, perfection in this present 
evil world is exceeding hard to each, And, 
hence, all the more should we make haste to 
chronicle with joy and gratitude every approach 
thereto, and in any quarter. The Latter-Day 
Saints, vulgarly cailed Mormons, though, per- 
haps, not wholly free from human infirmity, 
have, it must be confessed, fairly reached the 
goal, at least in one important particular. For, 
from the beginning, it has been a fundamental 
article of faith with them that doubt, or as they 
much delight to term it, ‘*dubiety,” as to doc- 
trineor duty, belief or practice, is wholly need- 
less, and that certitude is a thing not only at- 
tainable, but even obligatory, and also as a mat- 
ter of fact, is a grace possessed by all worthy fol- 
lowers of the Nauvoo Seer. Matth. xvi, 17(‘*Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it, but my Father”) 
and James i, 5 (“If any man lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God,” etc.,) are confidently urged as set- 
tling the matter. And the priceless boon is be- 
stowed through the gift of the Spirit, and the 
power of the priesthood. Nothing is commoner 
in Utah assemblies of the Saints than to hear the 
Speakers, one after another, give their “ testi- 
Mony” to this remarkable effect: ‘*1 know 
[with tremendous emphasis upon the predicate] 
that Joseph Smith was a prophet, that the Book 
of Mormon is inspired, that this is the only true 
Church, and is to bear universal sway, that 
Polygamy is by divine command,” eétc., etc. 
Moreover, Nescience—absence of this proper and 
orthodox feeling in the bones—is a very bad 
Sign, indeed. Such a one is perilously ‘in the 
dark,” and verging toward the abyss of apos- 
tasy. And this is the thoroughly neat and orig- 
inal way in which all questioning is banished, 
and the fullness of faith is gained. Some day 
the inspired head of the C:.ureh receives a “* rev- 
elation,” say on celestial marriage. He then 
duly imparts the same to his two counselors, 
and the Spirit at once discloses to their minds 
the infalhble proot of its origin and source in 
the skies. Then the document passes to the 
twelve apostles, who may (and, indeed, must), 
each in his inner consciousness be divinely in- 
formed of its genuineness. Thence it descends, 
step by step, to the high priests in their quo- 
Tums, and to the assemblies of the Seventies, 
and of the elders, and, finally, to the multitude, 
Teceiving in each soul, from the greatest to the 
the same indorsement from God himself 


Should any one fail to obtain this certification, 
50 much the woree for him; he ought to, it is 
high time he did, and let him watch and fast 
and pray till it comes, since only wicked unbe- 
lief hinders; and so, if he will not, then adjudge 
him a man of sin, and cut him off! Finally, at 
baptism, or at least at the laying on of hands 
for the reception of the Holy Ghost, knowledge 
is given that all the ductrines and precepts re- 
ceived and promulged to date are the very mind 
of the Most High. It will be seen, therefore, 
thatthe Mormon Church has no room for doubt- 
ing Thomases, nor can agnosticism ever take 
root in Utah soil. Great and glorious, too, is 
** continued revelation,” that rock on which this 
Church is built, and against which the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail. Heap up never so much 
argument and evidence against, and it matters 
not; for we know, and that is the end of all con- 
troversy. 


. ..We gave, last week, Archbishop Corrigan’s 
answer to the question whether Protestants can 
be saved. Doubtless it was the correct Roman 
Catholic answer. But to show that other 
answers are given, we quote from a Cateckism 
entitled “ Familiar Explanation of Christian 
Doctrine Adapted for the Family,” published in 
1875, and approved by the Sacred Congregation 
of the Propagation of the Faith, and by Arch- 
bishop Bayley, of Baltimore. It says, as quoted 
by The Churchman: 

“Q. What do the fathers of the Church say about 
the saivation of those who die out of the Roman 
Catholic Church? 

“A, They all, without exception, pronounce 
them infallibly lost forever.” 

Then follows a series of questions about “ Prot- 
estants,” showing that they make God a liar; 
and they end with this: 

“Q. What follows from this? 

“A, That they die in their sins and are lost.” 


....-The committee appointed upon the sus- 
picions of financial irregularity brought for- 
ward at the time of the last meeting of the 
American Board at Boston, by Dr. Leonard W. 
Bacon, have presented their report. They say 
that the only matter named to them as giving 
apy color for these suepicions has been the ab- 
sence from the annual report of full statement 
of expenditures for the euccessive ‘** Mormng 
Stars.” They say the treasurer’s books give full 
and satisfactory accounts of these expenses, and 
that there has been nothing to call for conceal- 
ment. They declare that there is no ground 
whatever for criticism or suspicion. So we all 
supposed. 


....8ome of our Congregational exchanges are 
wonderfully hasty to conclude that because at 
Knoxville, and elsewhere in his Southern tour, 
Mr. Moody took pains to hold one of bis services 
in a colored church, therefore the managers of 
his meetings did full justice to the colored peo- 
ple. That is wonderfullogic. Why, in the good 
old slave times, white ministers would preach to 
the colored people. The question is whether 
the Negroes were persistently shut out from the 
general meetings. It was so in Chattanooga. 
The attempts to have it so in New Orleans 
failed, we are informed. 


...-Already it has been suggested that a good 
place to begin the alliance or consolidation be- 
tween the Free Baptists and the ‘ Christians” 
would be in the foreign field. The Free Bap- 
tists have a flourishing mission station in India, 
and the Christians, who are preparing to send 
the Rev. Mr. Poste to Japan, are asking if it 
would not be wise to transfer him to the care of 
the brethren who are already laboring in India. 
The outcome of this proposition will give some 
indication of the result to be expected from the 
movement toward union at home; and our hope 
for both is that they may succeed. 


...-The preliminary report of the Senate 
Committee, in regard to the Broadway Railroad 
in this city, though it does not actually bring 
the crime of bribery home to any definite 
parties. leaves but little doubt that the franchise 
was obtained by bribery, and that enormous 
sums of money were spent in this way. Enough 
is known upon sworn evidence to show that the 
legislature ought to take this franchise in hand 
and find a legal remedy for the undoubted ras- 
calities that have been perpetrated. 


....8ome have questioned the full orthodoxy 
of the “Christian” body of churches. We 
would like to ask any who are suspicious to 
compare the statement of the faith generally 
received among them, as read last week at the 
‘‘ Christian” and Free Baptist Conference at 
Boston, with the last Congregational Creed, and 
see what difference there is between them. 
What is there to hold the two apart? We fail to 
see. Let the Congregational churches East and 
West cultivate fellowship with these ‘ Chris- 
tian” and Free Baptist brethren. 


.... We give our deep, warm approval to the 
articie on the revivalists in Chicago, by Dr. 8. J. 
McPherson, D.D. It is no time to hang back 
for faultless grammar and slaogless rbetoric 
when the “Oregon” is going down and the pas- 
sengers are being bidden to hasten into the 





boats. The grammar of the New Testament is 





sometimes slipshod. A zeal to save souls and 
a power to awaken the conscience will excuse 
a multitude of sins against Quintilian and 
Lindley Murray. 


... It would do President Cleveland no harm 
to remember that when Senator Thurman, as 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, demanded 
from Attorney-General Devens “ any papers or 
information touching the question of the pro- 
priety of the removal” of a certain official, 
he was sustained in the demand by such Demo- 
crats as Senators Bayard, Garland, Lamar, and 
McDonald, who then believed as Senator Ed- 
munds now believes. 


....Dr. A, J. F. Behrends, of Central Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, is to give his con- 
gregation a series of twelve sermons on Social- 
ism and Christianity Sunday evenings, begin- 
ning next Sunday. The program of topics in 
cludes the most vital questions of the age, and 
those privileged to hear the discourses will 
undoubtedly receive sound and wholesome in- 
struction. 


...»The Governor of Cahfornia being a Dem- 
ocrat, the recent death of Senator Miller, of 
that state, will give him the opportunity of put- 
ing a Democrat in his place until the legisla- 
ture shall elect a United States senator. The 
present legislature is Republican, but the legis- 
lature that isto make this choice will be elected 
next fall. 


...-Holland, the Texan, who shot ‘*Tom” 
Davis, and whom the jury acquitted, seems to 
be regarded by the vitazens of his own state as 
a first-class hero. If he had succeeded in get- 
ting the ten thousand dollars out of Davis for 
five hundred dollars, they might possibly have 
made him their next governor. 


....The Psalmist says: “I thought on my 
ways, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies,', 
The great reason why so many men fail to be. 
come Christians, and finally die in their sins, is 
their persistent refusal to think, as did the 
Psalmist. If they would thus think, they would 
soon see their need of Christ as a Saviour. 


....-The Hon. J, Pulitzer, Member of Congress 
from this state, explains his habitual non-at- 
tendance upon the sessions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the urgency of his private busi- 
ness, to which he must attend. Let bim then 
do the honest thing, and at once resign bis seat 
in Congress. 


....The Chinese Consul in this city says that 
astrovg anti-American feeling is being awak- 
ened in the city of Canton in China by the ill- 
treatment of Chinamen in this country. We 
are not surprised that such should be the fact. 
The result is natural. 


....As State Fast days are observed we fail to 
see that they help at all the honor of religion. 
We shall not regret if some governor fails toap 
point one. We do not know that it is any less a 
sporting day in Connecticut, where Good Fri- 
day is the day selected. 


...-The amount of matter necessary to be 
printed under the head of Religious Intelligence 
compels us to put two other departmen's on the 
20th page. 


....-The next week in the order of our Sunday- 
school lessons being the review week, our usual 
exposition of the lesson is omitted. 
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TO OUR READEBS. 
ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 


Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 
OLUB RATES. 


Two SubSCTiptionS..........eeeeeeees $2.50 each. 
Three “ scoutdanbionabeiaaiaiies 2.388 * 
Four '- A ees in 
Five “ saainilen ibimaeenete a 


Any number in excess of five, $2.00 each. 

Our object in offering Tot INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 


application. 
LOWEST SUBSORIPTION RATES. 
One month.......$ .30/One year....... .$ 


38.00 
Three months... .75/Two years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00|Three years..... 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50/Four years... .. 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 

Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. All subscriptions are stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for; but 
if it is not convenient for a subscriber to 
renew hie subscription promptly at its ex- 








piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We are re- 
ceiving a great many clubs from our 
old suoscribers, and aiso a great many 
from new subscribers who have received 
sample copies of the paper. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is the 
easiest matter in the world to raise a club 
by simply presenting the case to would-be 
subscribers, 

We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘Beauty and the 
Beast,” witn the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pleasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 

Tue INDEPENDEN?’s special Clubbing List 
will be sent free to any person asking for 
it. Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ord’ting trom our Club. List. 











READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


Is known as a pleasant and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, etc. 








A GREAT INVENTION. 


AmoneG the thousands of invention : r 
added much to the comfort of living, th By 
Shade Roller is certainly not to be despised. 
the greatest nuisances of old times used to be the 


EASTER CaRDSs. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
. t a 
vertisement of Messrs.H H. Carter & A 
are perhaps one of the largest concerns importing 
and manufacturing Easter, Birthday and other cards 
in the United States. Careful reading of the adver- 
tisement will give any one a pretty good idea of their 
resources and capabilities in filling orders, 


Siieeihs COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 
atten*ion of country merchants is ¢ 
advertisement of Messrs. Charles G. Lan yy 
Pany,4i9and 421 Brcome Street, this c ty, who are 
among our largest importers and commission mer- 
chants. They are the sole agents for the better claes 
ot silks soldix this market, and silk velvete. Lupin's 
rees fabrics, Jouvin kid, and Suede kid gloves. 
They are one of the most reputable houses in this 
city, and offer unusual inducements to close buyers. 











CosMETIc GLYCERINE —Prepared : 
al British C mpany cf Chemists aod Petene Ber 
as supplied too;the Royal Family, & her oval High 

sace the Duch 
anp the ladies of the highest circles 


tions, chapping, wnukling, etc, ' K 
atd delicate. No barmful ingredients. ihe kin soft 
0: 


anyetry. f druggist 
+ Jhe Lietig Cu-apany, (N. fepoy 





have been attained in pa 
ears, we are sure that the Company will maip ~ 
é standard that this guano has so long occupied, 
Pam phiets containing full directions witb testimoni- 
als and the names of local agents, will be forwarded 
free to the subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT b d- 
dressing Messrs. Glidden & Curtis, of Boston, Mass. 





Proressor J. M. Carnocuan, M. D., LL.D., Sur- 
geon-in-chief N. Y. State Hospital, etc,, says: My a 
tients derive marked and decided enefit from Lie- 
big — pa Beet — Javeluae to all who 

n down, nervous, speptic, ic- 
tims of malaria. —Advt. a. ee ee 





NIAGARA COUNTY, N. Y. 


applied with the * Field's” Farmer's Force Pump 
which can be had (or any other of their variety of 
pampe) of your hardware dealer at factory pores, or 
f L ‘ — 
ce, 
Catalogue free—Home and Farm, March 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


MANHATTAN CUNGREGATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, 

AT the next meeting, April 14th. 1 10:30 A. M. 
Central Uhurch, Hancock Street, — Poumiiin hen’ 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the Association will examine candi- 
dates for license to preach the Gospel. Persons in- 
tenoing to present themselves should notfy the Sec- 
retary, the Rev. H. H. MCFARLAND, 80 Wall Street, 
New York, at least one week before the meeting. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


TO BUSINESS MEN. 


The Advertiser has had twenty years’ experience as 
a Merchant in this city, having had sole charge o: 
Finances and Credits; can d sixty th d 
dollarsin cash. Would like to join an established 
house where his capital and services will yield a fair 
return. Address “ Business,” care N. Y. INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


KING & MURRAY, 


Flushing, N. Y. 
invite correspordence with all who wieh to plant 
hardy trees and shrubs, eitber fruit or ornamental. 


NURSERY ESTABLISHED 179%. 


Chittenden’s 
Complete Fertilizers 


AND 
HIGH GRADE 


PHOSPHATES 


) have stood the test for 
yoors and their reputa- 

TE SE OftPor ion is unexcelled, Tr 
) them and ed” 
Pamphlet and ful] par- 
ticulars sent on applica- 
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Hersonalitics, 


Tue news is just announced that Mrs. 
George Bancroft, the wife of the great and be- 
loved historian, is very dangerously ill, and 
hardly expected to Jive. She has been in deli- 
cate health for some time, and through all 
illness her husband bas been devotion itself. A 
friend carried the historian a beautiful rose a 
short time ago; but before the latter would sit 
down to talk, he carried the blossom to bis 
wife’s bedroom, and was heard to present it to 
her with all the gallantry of a young lover. It 
was hoped that the vencrable author would long 
be spared the biow that seems now to impend. 


...-[nthe London World is contradicted a 
statement which has been current in various 
British newspapers, to the effect that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent interview with the Queen was en- 
tirely formal and brief, that he declined to take 
lunch, and walked about tbe grounds alone un- 
til it was time to leave. Mr. Gladstone talked 
with Her Majesty more than an hour, stayed to 
lunch, and spent the rest of the time with Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, and the occasion was alto- 
gether cordial, 


....-The widow of the gallant Colonel Fred 
Burnaby is to take a second husband. I[t is 
said that her marriage with Colonel Burnaby, 
the result of the admiration she entertained for 
him after reading his book, ** A Ride to Kbiva,” 
was not a bappy one; and, it is known that, 
previous to the Colonel’s death, they were living 
ap+rt. Her secoud husband will be Prof. J. 
F, Main. Mre. Burnaby is now in the Vaud. 


....One of the ** leading wives” of the exiled 
King Tbebaw, with great difficulty succeeded in 
making known to the attendants upon the cap- 
ive household that she desired greatly a partic- 
ular perfume for sprinkling upon her person 
and clothing. She did not know the name of it, 
and only after much experimenting was it found 
out that the delicate fragrance sought was 
afforded by—a bottle of gin! 


..»-M. Lecomte de Lisle is to be admitted 
shortly to the Academy. Alexander Dumas will 
deliver the reception address—an old enemy of 
De Lisle, who once, in the later days of Dumas's 
popularity in Paris, wittily said, just loud 
enough for Dumas and a considerable group to 
hear him, ‘Heavens! Is that Dumas? I 
thought he was dead, long ago!” 

....The heir to the Brazilian throne, Princess 
Isabella, is not only a good Catholic, but a de- 
vote, informally connected with several religious 
organizations of the city of Rio Janeiro, and 
only last month she was known to have assisted 
in the sweeping out of a chapel, clad in a coarse 
drab gown. 

...».Mme,. Floquet is said to be a very charm 
ing hostess—tho most popular ever known at 
Petit Bourbon soiree?, and by encouraging the 
attendance of young people, she has made her 
weekly receptions the ‘brightest feature of 
Parisian so:ial life.” 

....Unlike many enriched queens of song 
and social favorites, Mme. Albani customarily 
wears only two pieces of jewelry; a diamond 
and emerald bracelet inscribed, ** From Victoria, 
R. 1, 1885,” and a costly gypsy ring given to 
her by herold and valued friend, Lord Dudley. 


...-The Queen of England has signified her 
wish to personally officiate at the corner-stone- 
laying of the buiiding to be erected on the 
Thames embankment by the Colleges of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. The ceremony occurs next 
week, Wednesday. 

..--General Billot, lately appointed French 
Ambassador to Russia, 1s a novice in diplomacy, 
but conridered ably qualified to serve hia coun- 
try ina ministerial capacity. He is taciturn, 
extremely dignified and a solid linguist. 


..-. The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, in spite 
of leasing hia country estates and otherwise 
adding to his large income, finds England too 
expensive a country to reside in, and will re- 
turn to India this spring. 


....Mrs. Julia Smith Parker, one of the two 
sisters named Smith, who some years ago re- 
fused to pay taxes, because they were not voters 
died, ten days age, at her home in New England, 


...-Tabata, the “rapid artist,” and cari- 
caturist of the ** Japanese Village,” lately ex- 
hibited in this city, has been sketching the por- 
traits of leading society ladics in Boston. 


....A daughter of General Breckenridge, Miss 
Ella Breckenridge, is finishing her course at 
Wellesley College, and will immediately after 
graduation begin the study of law. 


.... Prince Albert Victor of Wales intends to 
visit North Wales during the coming summer 
for the purpose of attending the National Eis- 
teddfod, to be held at Carnarvon. 


....General Rosecrans, it is said, is by no 
means pleased with bis present position as 
Treasury Register, and ia trying to effect a 
change for bimeelf. 


,. My, Matthew Arnold returns to lecture in 
pis copppry in June, jf bis health permit, 





School and College. 


Tue Provost's report of the University of 
Pennsylvania covers both 1884 and ’85, no re- 
port having been published last year. The 
Provost states that there is no disposition to 
modify the position hitherto held by the Uni- 
versity as to the superior advantages of care- 
fully devised elective groups of studies wherein 
each student is permitted to select, not isolated 
subjects, but a group cf subjects or parallel 
courses. The Trustees have recently adopted a 
series of regulations governing the practice of 
vivisection. They are practically identical with 
those adupted by the German Government and 
in force in all the medical schools of Germany, 
The bonded debt of about $445,000 due to the 
accumulation of annual deficite, resulting from 
the operation of the College Department, has 
been canceled, the bonds called in, satisfied and 
destroyed. The bistory of Professor Tyndall’s 
gift to the University is also given. The exact 
amount was $10,800. Harvard and Columbia 
College, it will be remembered, received the 
same sum. 


..-.[n the last Register of the University of 
California the following, relating to the Lick 
Observatory, is given: 

“The building and instruments now completed 
and in position, are: the observers’ house, the 
transit house, the photo-heliograph and photo- 
graphic house, the north dome, and the 12-inch 
equatorial refractor, the meridian circle hoase, and 
the 63-inch meridian circle, many auXiliary instru- 
ments, such as chronometers, sidereal clocks, etc., 
and a number of portable telescopes. The observa- 
tory library is already supplied with many valuable 
scientitic works. The crown-glass disk for the i6- 
inch objective has at last been successfully cast by 
M. Feil, in Paris, and is now m the hands of Alvan 
Clark & Sons (who already possess its flint com- 
panion), undergoing the process of polishing. If no 
accidents preveut, it will be finished during the 
year 1886. One and a half or two years will then be 
required for mounting it, The great dome to cover 
the 36-inch refractor will be constructed of steel 
plates, The entire dome will be seventy-five feet in 
diameter, and weigh about ninety-three tons.” 


....Pripceton is about to have a valuable 
addition to its faculty in the pergon of Dr. A. L. 
Frothingham, jr., as professor of arcbwology. 
Dr. Frothingham has been for the last three 
years a fellow of the Johns Hopkins University, 
devoting his attention to the Semitic languages, 
The larger partof his life bas been spent in 
Rome, where he pursued the study of Christian 
antiquities. He received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Leipzig. Though not yet 
thirty, he is regarded as an authority on matters 
concerning ancient art. He is secretary of the 
Archeological Institute of America, and man- 
aging editor of The American Journalof Ar- 
cheology. 

...-Knox College, at Galesburg, Ill., with a 
total attendance in all its departments of about 
450, has steadily grown since its foundation in 
1837, and the trustees report an encouraging 
out.ook. The college iibrary contains 4,000 vol- 
umes, and in addition to these the two college 
societies possess libraries numbering over 
2,600 volumes, making in all over 6,600 
volumes, to which the students have 
access. I'he Herbarium of the museum 
contains 9,000 species. The zoological 
collection consists of avout 10,000 specimen 
illustrations, more than 3,000 species. The 
cabinets are well stocked. 


..--The Boston Society of Natural History 
apnounces that the Sea-side Laboratory at An- 
piequan, Mass., will be open to students during 
the coming summer, from June 15th to August 
15th. This is due to the liberality and co- 
operation of the Woman’s Education Associa- 
tion. The purpose of the Laboratory is to 
afford opportunities for the study of the de- 
velopment, anatomy, and habits of common 
types of marine animals, under suitable direc- 
tion and advice. There will, therefore, be no 
attempt to give lectures or avy stated courses 
of instruction. 


...-The half dozen buildings of Seton Hall 
College, in South Orange, N. J., narrowly es- 
caped total destruction by fire on March 8tb. 
The must easterly of the buildings, the college 
proper, was burned to the ground. The build- 
ings burned date from 1863, It was a three- 
story brick house, 200 feet long and 40 feet 
wide, and cost Archbishop Corrigan, who was 


then President of the College, $40,000. It is a | 


total loss, and from $4,000 to $5,000 worth of 
personal property was burned with it. The 
building. was insured to its full value in Ameri- 
can and foreign companies. 


....The thirty-fourth Commencement of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, held 
on Thursday last in the Acadeny of Music of 
that city, was an occasion of more than usual 
interest, owing to the fact that one of the 
thirty-three graduates was a native bigh-caste 
Hindu lady. She has already organized in 
Poona a society for the establishment of girls’ 
schools, and held, for two years, the Professor- 
ship of Sanskrit in a woman’s college in Chel- 
tenham, England. She will returp to her edy- 
cations) work in India, 
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Financial, 
GOLD CONTRACTS AGAIN. 


Ovr Western correspondent, who wished 
to know whether monetary contracts, ex- 
pressly stipulating for payment in gold, 
could not, at the option of the debtor party, 
be liquidated in legal tender notes of the 
United States, informs us that he is not sat- 
isfied with the answer which we recently 
gave to his question. We answered the 
question in the negative, and referred to 
several decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in proof of its correctness. 
He has consulted, as he tells us, ** a United 
States Senator,” who is one of the ‘* best 
lawyers in the Senate,” and from him has 
received the following reply to his ques- 
tion: 

**A contract made payable in geld coin may 
be discharged by legal-tender Treasury nutes of 
the United States, commonly called greenbacks, 
Section 3588 of the Revised Statutes, provides 
that ‘ United States notes shall be lawful money 
and a legal tender in payment of alldebts public 
and private, within the United States, except for 
duties on imports aud interest on the public 
debt.’ This establishes a public policy which 
cannot be avoided by private contract, declaring 
that such notes shall not discharge a debt with- 
in the meaning of this section. This doctrine 
is supported by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 

This ** United States Senator,” and one 
of the ‘* best lawyers in the Senate,” is en- 
tirely mistaken in the position he takes. 
The Supreme Court has laid down no such 
doctrine as he states, but has laid down 
exactly the opposite doctrine; and this we 
propose to show by the citation of two 
cases. 

The first case is that of Bronson v. Rodes, 
7 Wall. 228, decided in 1868. The ques- 
tion in this case before the court, was not 
whether the acts of Congress authorizing 
the issue of the legal-tender notes of the 
United States are constitutional, but 
whether they are applicable by law for the 
discharge of a monetary contract which ex- 
pressly stipulated for payment in gold or 
silver coin of the United States. The court, 
in respect to this quegtion, laid dowg the 
following doctrine; 








“1, A bond, given in December, 1851, for the 
payment of acertain sum, in gold and silver 
coin, lawful money of the United States, with 
interest also in coin, at a specified rate until re- 
payment, cannot be discharged by a tender of 
United States notes, issued under the Loan and 
Currency Acts of 1862 and 1863, and by them 
declared to be lawful money aud a legal tender 
for the payment of debts. 

**2. When obligations made payable in coin 
are sued upon, judgment may be entered for 
coined dollars and parts of dollars.” 


The court said in this case that ‘it is the 
appropriate function of courts of justice to 
enforce contracts according to the lawful 
interest and understanding of the parties.” 
It further said that, coined dollars and 
legal-tender note dollars being equally law- 
ful money, ‘‘contracts to pay in either 
were equally sanctioned by law.” The 
parties might stipulate as to the kind of 
dollars in which the payment should be 
made, and, this stipulation being lawful, 
courts wou'd enforce it according to its 
terme. Such is the doctrine of this case, 

The other case is that of Trebilcock vy, 
Wilson, 12 Wall. 687, decided in 1871, which 
was after the decision in The Legal Tender 
Cases, declaring the Legal Tender Acts of 
1862 and 1863 to be constitutional, and the 
notes issued under them to be applicable to 
the discharge of contracts made both be. 
fore and after the passage of these acts. 
The doctrine of the court laid down in this 
case is as follows: 


“1, Where a note is for dollars, payable by 
its terms ‘in specie,’ the terms ‘in specie’ are 
merely descriptive of the kind of dollars in 
which the note is payable, there being more 
than one kind of dollara current recognized by 
law, and mean that the designated number of 
doliars shall be paid in so many gold or silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States. 

*2. The Act of February 25th, 1862, in declar- 
ing that the notes of the United States shall be 
lawful money and a legal tender for all debts, 
applies only to debts which are payable in money 
generally, and not to obligations payable n 
commodities or obligations of any other kind. 

**3. Where a cortract for money is by its 
terms made payable in specie or in coin, judg- 
ment may be entered thereon for coined 
dollars.” 


Such was the doctrine of the court after 
it had declared the Legal-tender Acts of 
1862 and 1863 to be constitutional. Refer- 
ring to this declaration in the opinion given, 
the court said that there are ‘‘ two kinds 
of money”—coined money and legal-tender 
notes; and further said ‘that contracts 
payable in either, or for the possession of 
either, must be equally lawful, and if law. 
ful, must be equally capable of enforce- 
ment.” The court expressly referred to 
the case of Bronson v. Rodes, above cited, 
and reaffirmed the doctrine that *‘ express 
contracts, payable in gold or silver dollars, 
could only be satisfied by the payment of 
coined dollars, and could not be discharged 
by notes of the United States declared to 
be a legal tende: in payment of debts.” 

We call the attention of our correspon- 
dent to these two cases—one decide be- 
fore and the other after the decision of the 
Legal Tender Cases. The doctrine laid down 
in both cases is that, notwithstanding the 
Legal-Tender Acts of 1862 and 1863, the 
parties to monetary contracts may express- 
ly stipulate for payment in gold or silver 
coin of the United States, that such stipu- 
lations are lawful, and that, when made, 
courts will enforce them according to their 
terms. The court has not, by any subse- 
quent decision, changed or modified this 
doctrine, and hence it is the law of the 
land to-day, the opinion of the ‘** United 
States Senator” to the contrary notwith- 
standing. We do not know who that Sen- 
ator is; but he certainly needs to re-siudy 
this subject. 





THREE QUESTIONS. 





A CORRESPONDENT has requested us to 
answer three questions in regard to national 
banks. The first of these questions is the 
following: ‘‘ Where parties own shares of 
stock, and live outside of the township in 
which the bank is located, and yet in the 
same county, must the shares be taxed im 
the township where the bank is, and not 
where the party owning shares lives?” See- 
tion 5219 of the ‘ Revised Statutes of the 
United States” provides that ‘the legisla- 
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the mapner and place of taxing all the 
shares of national banking associations 
within the state,” subject only to two con- 
ditions, neither of which has any applica- 
tion to the question of our correspondent. 
Hence the proper answer to his question is 
that the laws of the specific state in which 
the bank is located must fix the place 
where the tax shall be levied and collected. 
This place, as these laws shall determine, 
may be in the township where the share- 
holder lives, or in the township where the 
pank is located. Congress has left this 
question to be regulated by state legisla- 
tion. The case, as submitted to us, is not 
that of a shareholder residing in another 
state than that in which the bank is located, 
but that of a shareholder residing in another 
township in the same county than that in 
which the bank is located. In the former 
case the shares, according to the law of 
Congress, must ‘be taxed in the city or 
town where the bank is located, and not 
elsewhere.” In the latter case state laws 
determine the whole question. 

The second question is as follows: ‘If 
the party owning shares is in debt, can the 
said indebtedness be deducted from the 
value of the shares?” Section 5219 of the 
“ Revised Statutes of the United States” 
provides that the taxation of national bank 
shares by state authority ‘‘ shall not be at a 
greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of such state.” The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in construing 
this language in The People v. Weaver, 100 
U. S. 589, held that it applies to the valua- 
tion of the shares, as well as to the percent- 
age of the tax to be levied thereon, and 
that the intention of Congress was to pro- 
tect national bank shares against any dis- 
criminations in taxation by state authority, 
ascompared with other money capital held 
by citizens of the same state. The court 
hence decided that the statutes of the State 
of New York, which, as construed by the 
Court of Appeals of that state, refuse to a 
holder of national bank shares the same de- 
duction from their value for debts due by 
him that they allow to the holders of 
moneyed capital otherwise invested, are in 
conflict with the law of Congress, and so 
far null and void. This answers our cor- 
respondent’s second question. The doc- 
trine adopted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States is, that, in the matter of debt 
deductions from taxable valuation,the states 
must treat the shares of national banks pre- 
cisely as they treat other moneyed capital 
in the hands of individual citizens, and, 
hence, that, if they allow such deductions 
in the latter case, they must also allow them 
in the former. 

The third question of our correspondent 
reads thus: ‘‘Is there any probability of 
the national tax being declared illegal?” 
This, we confess, staggers us. We do not 
know to what ‘national tax” our corres- 
pondent refers. We must hence decline 
any attempt to answer his question. 


TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 








ALaw in Indiana, enacted not long since, 
provides that telephone companies shall 
not in that state charge more than three 
dollars a month for the use of a telephone 
attached to an exchange. The Supreme 
Court of that state has had occasion re- 
cently to express an opinion in regard to 
the constitutionality of this law, and held 
the law to be within the powers of the leg- 
islature. Judge Niblack, in stating the 
Opinion of the court, said: 

“Ic[the telephone] has already become an 
important instrument of commerce. No other 
device can exactly supply the extraordinary fa- 
cilities which it affords. It may, therefore, be 
regarded, when relatively considered, as an in- 
dispensable instrument of commerce. The re- 
lations which it has assumed toward the public, 
Make it a common ecarrier of news—a common 
carrier in the sense in which the telegraph is a 
common carrier—and impose upon it certain 
well-defined obligations of a public character. 
All the instruments and appliances used by a 
telephone company in the’ prosecution of its 
business are consequently, in legal contempla- 
tion, devoted to a public use. It is now a well- 
Settled legal proposition that property thus de- 
Voted to a public use becomes a legitimate sub- 
ject of legislative direction and control.” 


This passage sets forth the theory upon 
Which the decision of the court rested. 


The telephone business, though a private 
business, has, by reason of its expansion 
and extent, assumed a public character. A 
telephone company, like a telegraph com- 
pany, is a carrier of news for commercial 
purposes, and, like any other carrier for 
the public, may be subjected to the whole- 
some regulations of law, while doing the 
business. The fact that the telephone has 
been patented under the laws of the United 
States, and that the patent gives to the 
company an exclusive privilege, does not, 
in the jucgment of the court, exempt the 
company from such regulations in any 
state in which it may be doing the busi- 
ness. Whether it shall do the business or 
not is its own question; but if it engages in 
the business, then it is subject to “‘ legisla- 
tive direction and control” by state author- 
ity. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








Tue condition ot the local money mar- 
ket has been much more encouraging, and 
the outlook more satisfactory during the 
past week than for some time past. Money 
is moving more freely into the channels 
of employment, and the large surplus re- 
serves which are held by the banks are 
steadily being absorbed by the legitimate 
demands of trade. Iuvestors have shown 
a partiality to the interest-paying railroad 
bonds, which is an indication of the confi- 
dence they have in their future value. 
Thie would scarcely be the case if the im- 
provement already established was not con- 
sidered of a permanent and substantial 
character. Confidence is so strong in a 
further general improvement in the rail- 
road industry, from legitimate and 
natural causes, that even the junior 
mortgages have found ready sales 
at high prices in the face of labor 
troubles and rate-cutling. The steady ex- 
pansion of loans shown for several weeks 
past by the Associated Bavks of this city 
shows to what extent capital is finding em- 
ployment in the channels of legitimate 
trade; for, while some portion of this 
money has been absorbed by increased 
speculative activity, no inconsiderable 
amount has been needed for commercial 
operations. The supply of loanable funds 
has been sufficient to meet all the de- 
mands of: borrowers, while the rates of 
inte:est have shown a tendency to an ad- 
vance. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been available 
at 14@24 per cent., and commercial paper 
has been-in better supply, but previous 
rates of discount are still quoted. First- 
class indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 3@3} per 
cent. discount, four months at 33@4}, and 
good single-named paper at 4@5 per cent. 


S8TOOK MARKET. 


Speculation at the Stock Exchange has 
been devoid of interest throughout* the 
week, with no new developments of any 
consequence in any of the principal stocks. 
No effort was manifested by the outside 
public to invest, and the operations were 
confined almost wholly to the dealings of 
the room-traders and professionals, who 
are content with the small profits that re- 
sult from narrow fluctuations. The various 
elements of uncertainty which exist has 
not been conducive to an overstock of con- 
fidence on the part of the public, so that 
the general inclination was tu wait, Micaw. 
ber like, for something to turn up. The 
transcontinental rate war was changed 
only in its degree of bitterness. The 
** grand plan” forthe reorganization of the 
Reading property was not given to the 
public, although it was officially announced 
that the syndicate had accepted the scheme 
of the trustees, and this was construed to 
mean that there would be along fight with 
Mr. Gowen. The labor troubles in the 
Southwest continued and were extended. 
The coal companies had not improved their 
affairs, and the showing made by Western 
Union was by no means satisfactory to the 
holders of its stock. The only wonder was 
that prices held up so well under so many 
adverse conditions. 


U. &. BONDS. 

The demand for Government bonds was 
fair, and prices were very steady, though 
no extra demand was experienced. The 
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BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was reduced last week $2,459,- 
350, and it now amounts to $20,614,050. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $4,348,600, a decrease in 
specie of $2,469,600, an increase in legal 
tenders of $529,000, an increase in net de- 
posits of $2,075,000, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $192,000. 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The Foreign Exchange market was some- 
what easier aud the actual rates were below 
the gold exporting point. The posted 
rates were held at $4.88 for 60-day bills and 
$4.90 fordemand. On Saturday actual busi- 
ness was done at $4.874@#4.874 for 60-day 
bills, $4.89@$4.893 for demand, $4.894@ 
$4.893 for cable transfers, aud $4.853@ 
$4.86 for commercial bills. Conunental 
Exchange was firm. Francs were quoted at 
5.163@5.16} for long and 5.143@5.13} for 
short sight; Reichmurks at 954$@958 and 
954 @96, and Guilders at 403@403. 
FINANCIAL ITEM. 

The Adams Mining Company has de- 
clared a dividend of ten cents per share, 
payable March 20th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW X ORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and solid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


7% MORTGAGES 


On Cuitivated Western Farms worth TAREE 
TIMES the amount ot the Loa 


— EASTERN BANKING CO., 


3 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A. ose ty President. 
W. T. MERRIHEW, Lreasurer. 


Lands and Homes 
In Central and Northern California. 


Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadges and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every month 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Barley, Whili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connecting with Orezon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulars of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GKATION ASSOCIATION, #29 Second Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 








A. §. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 

other desirable securities 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 

and sold on commission at the New York Stock 

Exchange, er in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 

York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 

margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 

CHOICK INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

bought and sold DIRECT at current market 

prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
proved Faris in Minne- 
% sota and pabore, worth 
mes 


mortgage. 6 pan bey business and ne foreclos- 
ures, Thterest begins as soon as draft is received. 
Sati sfaction wuarentecd. Senda for circular, ref- 
erences and sample form 

D. D. WEBSTER. Grand Forks. Dakota. 


7% SA WE 
/Q INVESTMENT. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonas, Lad 
r cent. semi-annual interest. Promot pay- 
=S of principal and interest remitted free ‘o 
charge. Loans secured on Real Estate in Minne- 
apaits or improved tarmsin Minnesota, lowa, or 
Dakota, worth three to six times the loan, upon 
selected locations. Re:zer to National Bank of Com- 
merce. Minneapolis. and Banks generally. 
fore investing, send for forms and pastoniees | to 
KER Real Estate and sis Minne 
. MINNEAPOLIS nn., oF 
to SAML. R. MacLEAN, 43 Exchange Pi 








.. New York. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


REAL ESTATE 3oonunnigl? 
PROPERTY RENTED 2% 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES = +4 assessments iooked after and 
LOANS 2.2: Kivnc.isia 
TO INVESTORS. 


$250,000. 
THE WATER WORKS COMPANY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Six per cent. Coupon Anata due 1905, Interest 
ayable quarterly March ist. June Ist, sept. ist. Dec. 
st, at National Rity Bank, New York, or San Anto- 
Dia, National 1 Bank, San Antonio, Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, Trustees for morteage. 
We are selling the above bonds for the present at 
par and interest, and, having carefully investigated 
them, we confidently believe MW? to be an entirely 
safe investment. WOODWARD & SLILLMAN, 
16 | 18 Exchange Place. 


INVESTMENTS. 


It se mova Set Ly SS — ae 
sota, is assu ofa ra grow rom n 
fr. commerce and Railroad 
Investments made in 











ral and East if desi 
ORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.' 


We have constantly on hand, for sale, choice First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, in amounts to 
suit purchasers, We loan only ou lowa Farms or 
business blocks and residence property in this city. 
Write for pamphlet and references. 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUSS CO., 


Des Moines, lowa. _ 
%0, "To, 8B 
SG 10, Oo, oO. 
The American Investment Company. of Be. 
motevars. te fon ineorpe porated with a paid-up capital 
fh with branches at Huron and Mit- 
chell, Dakota.’ offer first Ren ote Farm Loans i 
oth Ag an 
interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. mnture 
Bonds (obli eens of the Company), runniiie W yours 
secured py age Joans, deposited with the Mere 
cautile Trust N. ¥. Ut also issues Demand 
Certincates of Devrhit at 5per cent. interest. Write 
for pamphlet and references. 


Home Office. Emmetsbarg, Iowa, 
EK, 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St,, N. Y. 











Per Cam. Concer eee? Juvestments 


Bonds. Established ‘hive years, ‘Exigup 
eapital, 85¢ ),000. Over 8600 oaned 
without a single !oss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular, 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorp orated. Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: OF. Batchelder. U, 8. A. “yeah. 
ington, D. C.; sith Ss. Clark ester, 
Cashier First ‘Nctiamal Bank, Mon lier, Vt.; Loui 
and Frese Bevings Bank, Concord, } ; Rev 





Streets, San Francisco. 


Blackburn resident University horth A484 
Grand Forks: Rev. H. G. Mendenhall, Grand Forks. 








Send for further ery 
First National Bank, N. Y.; 





a 


Kash hua, N. H.; Kendall Bros., Reading, Pa.; Col. Lee Ch 
H.H HB. Fitch, 23 Court ae joston, Mass.: Hon. 8, 8. iocey Marshall, Mich. : a ey apeter. Norwalk. Ce 
nw ¥ K. 185,187 is S. 4th’ St. 


"sc”’ OFFICES, EN 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Paid up.) 


Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, $325,000, 
0/ WESTERN FARM MORTCACES Y 
In Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
0 PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 0 






Send ae further information, 


B. E. Tift, Ry fy St. tag cad yt Se neta Preeter, Butiand, Vt; J. W. Whi 
‘amberiain, Albany, N. Y.; . Board 


man, Stanhope, 


HiiA DEL, HIJA, Pa., 11 


‘X, Mo. Gor. th and Walnat 8 
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UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B CHIC(TENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO, HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLI8S, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOAN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN A. STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
5. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8. SMITH. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y. 


DAN.H ARNOLD. 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHARLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM h. MACY 
CLINTON GILBERT. 
DANIEL D. LORD. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW 

WM. W. PHELI’s, 
D. VILLIS JAMES. 





Through the 
ound and Reliable 


NVEST. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 
L. H. Lb. pd 


ciresideat” LAWRENCE, KAN. © i, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Carefully selected Ist Mortgage Farm Loans pay. 
able in N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute sa 

. No losses. =~ 





formsand fullinformation. Branch Offecesia N 
Albany & Phila. N.Y. 














Otice,187 B’way,C.C. Hines 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 
Safety and Profit. 

SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 

Addreas 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FA SANGIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville, Lil, 

A SOLID @ @RPER CENT 
eT ————scme 
Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 

The lowa Loan and Trust Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, mucorporated in 1872, having a cash cap- 
ital of $6uv,0u and $50,40 surplus, offers at par and 
accrued interest its five new cent, debentures, 
claiming that they are the best security in market, 
for these reasons. ist. They are obligations of a 
strong and prosperous com, «ny of large capital. 2d. 
Each series of lw bonds of 81,00) each is secured by 
transfer to trustees of $105,0w of first mortgages on 
improved real estate, worth at least two anda half 
times the sum loaned thereon. : 

Interest paid semi-aunually, and principal when 
due, at the Chemical National Bank, New York, in 
goldcom. These debentures are fifteen-year coupon 
bonds, but redeemable after ten years, and are safe 
peyond question, Our six per cents, the further issue 
of which has been discontinued, are held by many of 
the savings banks and educational and charitable in- 
stitutions of New England avd New York, where 
promptness and safety are the first consideration. 

The company has made over 14,000 loans, aggregat- 
wag about nine million dollars, and is widely known 
as sound and conservative, and as the heaviest finan- 
cial institution in Iowa. Debentures for sale at 
Chemical National Bank, and by H. Dewing & Son, 
18 Wall street, New York; Freewan A. Smith, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston; and at our office. Denomina- 
tions, $1,000 each, = 

erences; George G. Williams, President Chemical 
National Bank; and all banks and business men at 


Des Moines. A pamphlet, with full particulars and 
references throughvuut the country, sent on applica- 


tion. Address 
Cc. E, FULLER, President. 
a. 4. COFFIN. Treasurer 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R BANK OF NEW YORK, National Banking Asso- 
ciation, at New York City, in the State of NewYork, 
at the close of business March, ist, 1886: 

RESOURUVES. 
Loans and GisCOUMts. ....ccccccccccccesescees $11,323,699 33 
Overdralts. .....ccccsccvecccccocsersccrscoecees 119 30 
U. 8. Bonds to secure circelation, 4/4 per 










GEE, cccnnpncanecenahoeseeswtecsee: 062 cosccee 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages.....: 9,000 Oo 
Due from other national banks............. 1 
Due from other banks and banke $12,761 68 
Heal e6tate........000.+ seseeees 250,000 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 6,464,120 62 
Dalia Of Other DAMES. ........ccccsee sscccesecs Ally 


Fractional paper currency, nickels, an 





ate he $21,965,831 65 
LIABILITIES. 


Certitied checks 
Due to other national banks.... ... 
Due to other banks and bankers 


TNR cccenn cuctanccecsccce evesner eance - Bz! 965,831 55 
State ov New Yorks, CountTr oF New YORE: 
1, E.8.MASON,Oasnier of the Bank of New York 
National Banking Association, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, to the best of my knowl- 
and belief. . 8 MASON, Cashier. 
ubseribed and sworn to before me, cus 4th day of 


March, 1se6. ANSON C. GIBSON, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Ccrrect.— Attest: 





D. O. MILLS, } 
H. B. LAIDLAW, } Directors, 
CHAS. M, FRY, J) 








DIVIDEND. 


4 leer ~ ADAMS MINING CUMPANY, SECRETARY'S 

orrick, No, 24u BROADWAY. 

DIVIDEND No. 21. 
New Yorx, 8—10, 1886. 

A dividend of TEN OENTS PER 3iHARz, being 
Flr LEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, will be payable to 
the stoceholders of record on and aiter the Wth day 

ft March, 1886, at tne offics of the Farmer's Loan and 
Trust Company, 3v and 2 William Street, New York 


oT Hansfor books with chose } | uth omy! ) March, 
on the ay of March, 

#46, and reopen on the 708. B. ADAMS, President 

JAME® DUNNE, Secretary, 








Oommercial 
DEY GOODS. 


Tuere has been more animation dis- 
played in the transactions of the market 
for dry goods during the past week than 
has been realized for some time. The dis- 
tributive movement has been good, and the 
favorable weather throughout the country 
has done much to quicken the demand on 
the part of the consumer, and consequently 
encourage the retailer to stock up more 
liberally against future requirements. The 
increased volume of business in progress, 
compared with the corresponding period of 
last year, shows that buyers are impressed 
favorably with the indications of the in- 
creasing trade that now exist and the satis- 
factory prospect there is for the future. 
Toere was a large force of retail buyers in 
the market, whose purchases of Spring and 
Summer goods were conducted with a de- 
gree of liberality suggestive of ample con- 
fidence in the trade outlook. No flurry or 
excitement on the part of retailers was per- 
ceptible, and there was not the least indi- 
cation of a speculative tendency, despite 
the prevailing low prices and the probabil- 
ity of a higher range of values ere long; 
but selections were individually liberal and 
large in the aggregate amount. Accounts 
from the interior markets are generally 
favorable, the jobbing trade at most of the 
principal distributing points having started 
up briskly and under encouraging auspices. 
The demand at first hands was somewhat 
irregular, a fair business having been done 
in some descriptions of goods, while others 
were more or less sluggish. The growing 
activity of the interior jobbing trade was 
demonstrated by the greater frequency of 
reorders, and a further reduction in freights 
to the Pacific Coast was the incentive to 
large purchases by California merchants; 
but there were comparatively few whole- 
sale buyers in the market, and those pres- 
ent bought sparingly and in accordance 
with positive wants. The amount of new 
business done by the commission houses 
was, therefore, moderate; but there was a 
good, steady movement in certain fabrics 
on account of former transactions, and the 
general situation continues satisfactory. 
Values of nearly all textile fabrics are 
firmly maintained by the mill agents, and 
there has been thus far very little ‘ cut- 
ting” on the part of jobbers. 


COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 

The market for staple cotton goods has 
presented few new features calling for 
special mention. Prices of plain and col- 
ored cottons remain firm; but the demand 
at first hands is only moderate at present, 
being chiefly of a haud-to-mouth charac- 
ter. Cotton flannels are, however, meet- 
ing with a good deal of attention from cut- 
ters and large jobbers, and some liberal 
transactions are reported in this connec- 
tion. Coarse yarn brown sheetings and 
drills continue well sold up and firm, and 
stocks of bleached goods are in excellent 
shape asarule. Colored cottons, as den- 
ims, tickings, chevivts, checks, plaids, 
cottonades, etc., are in moderate request 
by package buyers; and a light business in 
wide sheetings, corset jeans and satteens is 
reported by the mill agents. White goods 
are in active demand, and scrim curtains, 
quilts, table damasks, tapestry tablecloths, 
ete., are jobbing freely. There is very lit- 
tle change to note in the condition of the 
market for printed calicoes. Some of the 
large jobbers are doing a very satisfactory 
business in package and assorted lots; but 
the general demand at first hands continues 
light and disappointing to holders. Nov- 
elties iu fancy priots are doing fairly well; 
but buyers are very critical in their selec- 
tions, and ordinary faucies are conspicu- 
ously quiet in first hands. Indigo blues, 
Turkey reds and shirtings are in steady 
though moderate request by wholesale buy- 
ers, and grays are in fair demand; but 
robes, furnitures and pinks continue dull. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 

Dress goods have shown a fair degree of 
activity in jobbing circles, a large distribu- 
tion of all-wool, worsted and fancy cotton 
fabric: having been made by most of the 
principal houses. The demand at first 
hands was only moderate; but agents con- 
tinued to make liberal deliveries of cash- 
meres, diagonals, serges, homespuns, eta- 





mines, etc., on account of back orders. 
Ginghams and woven wash fabrics were 
jobbed in liberal quantities by such firms 
as have full and attractive lines of these 
goods on their stands; dress plaids, bou- 
rettes, jacquards, zepbyrs, tufted effects, 
staple checks and fancies, crinkled seer- 
suckers, chambrays, etc., having severally 
been in active demand by retailers. Dress 
ginghams and crinkled seersuckers were in 
steady request at agents’ hands, and there 
is apparently no abatement in the demand 
for staple checks and fancies, which con- 
tinue very scarce and firm, with an upward 
tendency. 


WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


The business of the woolen department 
of the trade has progressed very satisfacto- 
rily throughout the week, though nothing 
of a very striking character occurred. The 
jobbing trade have met with a good meas- 
ure of success in distributing Spring dress 
fabrics, now moving freely from first hands 
on previous orders, and for some of the 
popular goods have given duplicate orders. 
Clothiers still pursue a-very cautious pol- 
icy with respect to orders for Fall and 
Winter men’s wear woolens; but the atti- 
tude of agents seems to gradually develop 
recognition of the probability that conces- 
sions on prices are out of the question, and 
a number of buyers who previously did 
very little beyond ‘‘ shop” the market have 
given initial orders to a very good extent. 
There seems to be some abatement of the 
speculative tendency of buyers toward 
flannels and blankets; but this is due more 
to the backwardness of tellers in taking 
the risks of the uncertain condition of the 
market for raw material than to any loss of 
confidence on the part of buyers. How- 
ever, some fair orders for blankets have 
been taken. The carpet trade is in good 
condition, with a full average trade for the 
season. The ccmmission houses report a 
slightly improved demand for cotton ho- 
siery and underwear through the medium 
of orders; but transactions with buyers on 
the spot were strictly moderate. The move- 
ment on account of back orders continues 
steady; but agents are still largely in ar- 
rears with their dliveries. The jobbing 
trade has shown considerable animation, 
and more than an average business is re- 

orted by some of the principal jobbers. 
erseys are moving in fair quantities, and 
leading makes are still sold to arrive. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 

For the week. 1886. 1886. 
Entered at the port.. ........ $2,912.564 $2,119,192 
Thrown on the market....... 2,955,569 2,338,689 


Since Jan. 1st. 
Entered at the port.......... 27,477.94% 23,507,904 
24,454,928 


Thrown on the market....... 27,963,043 
Chas. G. Landon & Co. 


BENEKARD, HUTTON & CO. 


Importers and Commussion Merchants, 


Sole Agents tor 
Lupin’s Dress Fabrics, Jouvin Kid and 
Suede Kid Gloves, 

Silks, Foreign and Domestic. Lyons, all Silk Velvets. 
GERMAN DRESS GOODS, CLOTHS, 
VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 

419 and 421 Broome Street. 


CHAS, G. LANDON, 
T. D. HOWELL, NEW YORK. 














HJ. DENWING & Ef. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
(RETAIL). 
Have now on exhibition 


CHOICE NEW STYLES 
SPRING NOVELTIES 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


Rich Dress Fabrics of every descrip- 
tion; exclusive styles in fine imported 
Mantles, 
Jackets, and Suits; 


Wraps, Capes, Raglans, 


French pattern 
Bonnets, Round Hats, Parasols, Coach- 
ing and Sun Umbrellas; 
Boys’ Suits; 
prices. 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS 
SILKS. 


1,000 YARDS SILK NOVELTIES AT 81.00 PER 
YARD; REDUCED FROM 82.0 TO $3.00. 

1,250 YARDS DO. AT $1.50 PER YARD; REDUCED 
FROM 82.7% TO $4.00. 

6u0 YARDS DO. AT $2.00 PER YARD; REDUCED 
FROM 83.50 TO $5.00. 

100 YARDS DO. AT $2.50 PER YARD; REDUCE¢ 
FROM $4.50TO $6.00. 

100 PIECES CACHEMIRE FINISH, IMPORTED 
BLACK SILKS, SUPERIOR QUALITY, AT %c. 
AND 81.10 PER YARD; REDUCED FROM 81.25 AND 
$1.50. 

100 PIECES SUPERIOR QUALITY SATIN DUCH- 
ESSE, EXTRA WIDTH, ALL COLORS, AT 81.50 PER 
YARD; REDUCED FROM 82.25. 


LADIES’ HOSIERY, 


by DOZEN FINE FANCY FRENCH SILK HOSE 
AT $4.00 PER PAIR; REDUCED FROM $7.00 AND 
89,00, 

200 DOZEN EXTRA FINE ENGLISH COTTON 
HOSE, WITH MANUFACTURER'S SLIGHT IMPER- 
FECTIONS, AUL COLORS AND BLACK, AT ivc. PER 
PAIR; REDUCED FROM 81.25. 

16 DOZEN SILK HOSE, ALL COLORS AND 
BLACK, AT 75c. PER PAIR; REDUCED FROM 81.00. 

ALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT OF US (WHICH WILL 
BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY) 
WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY ACCESSIBLE 
POINT IN THE UNITED STATES FREE OF ALL 
MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES. 

ORDERS BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR SAMPLES 
SHALL HAVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTEN- 


Broadway, 4th Av. 9th & 10th Sts, N.Y. 
MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Misses’ and 
all at unusually low 





Laces, Embroideries, White 
Goods, Linens, Silks, Ribbons, 
Crapes, Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Curtains, etc. 


BROADWAY & GRAND STREET. 
New York. 





O’NEILL’ 





6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City. 
Importers and Retailers. 

FINE MILLINERY GOODS, 

COSTUMES, WRAPS and DOLMANS. 
LADIES, GENTS AND CHILDREN’S: UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
OUR CATALOGUE. 

Wee will issue our Spring and 
Summer CATALOGUE of 1886 
about April lst. Send us your name, 
enclosing six cents in stamps and we 


will mail you a 


copy of CATA- 


LOGUE as soon as issued. T'wenty- 
seven large departments illustrated. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 6th Ave., Cor. of 20th Street. 


Mention this paper. 
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“wn A PEW DAYS ONLY, 


MOQUETTE CARPETS 


$3.15 per yard. 
NUMEROUS PATTERNS, SUITABLE FOR aLL 
KINDS OF FURNISHING, TO SELECT FROM, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


40 and 42 West 14th St, 


NEW YORK. 


“WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS, 


In all sizes and colorings. These are 
yery reason”ble in price, as well as dur- 
able in wear. They are particularly 
desirable for use in 

COUNTRY 


AND 








Sea.Shore Cottages. 





The full line of Patterns and Colorings 
enstantly in stock in the following sizes: 


7.6x2 9.0 10.6x12.0 
7.6210.6 9.02x13.6 
9.02 9.0 10.6x13.6 
9.0210.6 12.0x213.6 
9.0x212.0 12.0x215.0 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS, 
558 and 560 Washington St., Boston. 


James M’Creery & Co. 


ARE OFFERING VERY LARGE ASSORT- 
MENTS OF THE LATEST COLORS IN THE 
FOLLOWING QUALITIES OF 


RICH COLORED DRESS SILKS: 


GROS GRAINS, 20-INCH WIDE, at $1 00 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 
21 inches wide, at 1 25 
SATIN RHADAMES, 21 inches “ 1 25 
FAILLE FRANCAISE, “ a 1 50 
SATIN DUCHESSE, FAILLE FRANCAISE 
AND OTHER NEW WEAVES, AT VERY 
MODERATE PRICES, 
A PERSONAL EXAMINATION OR BY SAM- 
PLE IS SOLICITED. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


LH MACY & 00,, 


lth St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND. CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 


READY AROUT APRIL 18T. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


RH, MACY & CO, 


Weekly ‘Bike Aeview, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


UFor the Week ending Saturday, March 13th, 1886.) 














COFFEE. 
ae echasiennans i. deans 26 @23 
PE ivewsseccccssecee eeseoeves oeeelD @24 
Marncniho......cccccccccccccccescces 14 - 
CAGERFER.... ccccseee e0eatene cesses 16 @1l 
Weer aes 10 @l7 
Oolong, Medium to Finest hesesccsseen 25 @75 
Jopem, «§ © te ccccvcccee 20 @55 
Young mn, e e saseueeeeen 18 @70 
Alyson, “ © pssnmeeneees 25 @b50 
English Breakfast, ‘6 ....+.+ee++ 20 @b5 
Cut Loaf, Cubes 
Crushed. 
Powdered 
Granulated, Standard oe 
Standard A..... jetasesencssnesue 5 516 @ 6 
Extra OC White. .cccccccocccvces pet 11- - 
Extra C Yellow......... eS See 5% @ 
BE ec ccecasenccnsaceersadsseneees ike—s 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 52 @55 
Good to Prime.......... 43 @43 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy... 37 @47 
Arroyo, rrime, in hhds,. ....  ..... —- @— 
Barpadoes, 1m bhdB.......... 2 sccee —- @ 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, * bbl, (200 Ibs.) $24 00 
Extra, No.8 * = cccccccees 8 50 
Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. ae, Wikssce 536 
Shredded, 1 Ib. cy per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, err 9 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box...... 17 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Pro. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest grade Lndescimieteunedeeeeunce 6 25 
Perfection Koller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade.............++-- 5 90 
Favorite Roller Process, Fancy Spr. Wheat 5 &5 
New Process, Fancy Wimter Wheat....... 5 90 
Fancy, New Process icieeneseness es. | 
Pee, «§«. « «ss enka tsverccnsscccessses 5 50 
XXX st Louis, Mo., Winter WR. .cccses 6 00 
Pas ry White - 6 ommasiuneesee 40 
Winter Wheat, Roller iis” opunatinnenics 5 60 
Brilliant XX Family, White & Amber Wheat 5 35 
‘Commercial Milis”.........ccccccccccces 5 30 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis...........- 5 00 
Superlative Graham Fiour, cases, 12 
G-ID PEGS. 2... cccceeeseeseee. coeeee 65 


Corn Fiour, from Southern White Corn... 3 75 
Buckwheat Flour, Fancy New Process,100-Ib 


MG dees asibhacsnesetebnnenneenes 2 60 
Fancy New Process, bbls., 196 tbs...... 5 40 
Boxes, 25 tbs..........00 paacawianeene 1 16 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT 
White, No. 1....0..ccccere s—98 @— 99 
TF i ccecenssscosees —97 @— 98 
Red Winter, No. 1... 100 @— — 
Corn : 
Mined, Wa. B...cccece.coce — 47%@— 48 
Me cncagicdisscnsee eseem 474,@— 484 
White, No2......... cade -— 4714,@— 4834 
Oats : 
White, No. 1....0-..ccccs see — 48 @—— 
WestekR...ccccccccccccess — 40 42 
State Mixed........ eeeeenne — 31K @— 38 
8: 
Mediums.........csccccee - 115 @1 35 
MarrowS..cccccccccccccces 110 @ 1 85 
Pei cccccenccsceteseccee’a + OS OLS 
Green, prime, # push....... 1 124¢@ 1 15 
MILL FEED. 
€ quote per 100 | -_ 
Bran, won. Be EE @e — 90 
Shorts, 60 Ibe ........+..+- _ ~ @ —% 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 80 @ — W 
Sharps, fine.......... - —935 @ 105 
BPO Feed .ccccccccece seers — — @ — 85 
ee eer —tv @ — wv 
Oil Meal, per tOM...seesece 28 40 @ 28 50 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. 2200 @ 125 26 


SAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber ~ 3—90 @&— 95 


Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ — @ — 85 
Hay, No.3,medium“ “ ..,, —75 @— 80 
Hay, Shipping sed 6 seers —70 @ — 75 
Hay, Clover ye © 4... —60 @ — 65 


Hay,ciover mixed “* “ ,.... —75 @— 80 
Straw, No.1,Bye “ “ ....100 @ 1 05 
Straw, No. 2, Kye ‘ ace —70 @ — 15 

@ — 55 





Straw, Oat « © sooo OO 
PROVISIONS. 

Pork: 

Pc cheesemnbadenede 

Ex Prime.. 

Clear Back.. 

Ps in ccnssaevcse se 
BEEF: 

Extra India Mess........ 

pO Ree ape 
Cur Meats: 

Smoked Hams........... 

**  Shoulders...... 5% 
Dressep Hogs ..... bcvesnnee 5K@ 5% 
BUTTER. 

Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... — @ 36 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... ...+. — @ 32 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs.............. — @ 27 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs..... 12 @ 18 
NE nctadsntcccewacetessvestmmmnd 10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 

Fancy Cream, Cheddar...........+00.— @ 11% 
Fine State Factory......... «+ ese o--— @ 96 
ee, ee ree ae —@18 


Pineapple, large size, 4 in case... sees @4 40 









Pineapple, small size, 4in case. — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, # Ib.......... mn ae 
LARD, 

Therooe pails, 20 Ibs net weight ... ...... 8 

ecceeeeecccs coe cccccccoccces « BU 
Half bbis.. ecececcvcsccecocccccosc coh, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 
Western, SRE. «o0-ecoees 
| REISS Fae ere 
DRESSED YOULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ...— 8 @— 12 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—14 @— 22 
Chickens, State and Western....— 9 @— 13 
SOE: ccccdvesnc0des s4svesosces —12 @— 18 
ititirinstnignancaanen mapes -12 @— 16 
GI cebdesnndernsesinces cians —8 @—13 
VEGETABLES. 
a CT wan t Oeste 
Sweet Potatoes, per obi..... «+. 200 @ 2 50 
Onions, Yellow, per bbi..........2 50 @ 3 W 
Onions, Cnester, per bbl........ 400 @ 8 2 
Cabbage, L. L,and Jersey per 100 5 00 @ 8 0 
Turnipa, Russia, “}) . See -- 50 @— 75 
Kale, Nortoik, per bbl.......... 1(0 @ 1 25 
NOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Baldwins,...... .-.... —1 50 @ 2 00 

” Greenings.....ccccceee —1 62 @1 75 

‘* Spy per bbi..... ... odes 130 @ 1 75 
Grapes, Concord, per 1D........ — & @ 9 
Grapes, Uatawba,per case...... 400 @5(0 


Cranbernes, Cape Cod, per bbl. 2 00 aw 4 50 


Jersey, per crate..— 50 @ 1 00 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
BOM, FOE DD. ccccccccccees — 6 @ 6% 
UY eee 3sg@— o 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 7 2 @1 75 


DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. 6 


cboice, . 5 

- * “State, © ip DAB. cccecce 4 
” evaporated : 

Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes............. 9 

RN ern 8 

Cherries, pitted, 1885............sccsccece 13 


Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50- Ib. boxes Eieasd - 
Re 


” | SS... i were 
Fancy Yellow Unpeetea * . eacea 164% 
Reda “ Me Revees 
Dried, Southern, 1885................ ll @15 
“ 


Unpeeled, 34s. and 4¢8.1885.4 @ 4)¢ 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 ib, boxes 20@22 
Plums, evaporated, OUT, WOO oo cscccccce 15 
Raspberiies, evaporated, in 25 and F0 Ib. bxs.22 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 tb. boxes. .11 


WOOL MARKET. 








Ox10, Penn., and W. Va.— 
de Mle and above, Washed Fleece. . “ee 
No. 1. 36@37 
No, 2. a “ : .34@35 

New York Strate, Micu., Wis., and Ixv.— 


X, and above, Washed Fleece atknaeion 30@32 
No. 1 eon €. 34@35 
No. 2: a © cosa 33@34 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior.............0..+ 32@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
eee 388@40 
bad Ee are 29@30 
on —_ by coe SraTEs.— 
nvwas clothing } 
combing 19@2% 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis'd eee. oe" 82 00@35 00 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone............... 31 00@383 50 
Crescent Bone...........00- 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer. ............ 47 00@50 00 
eee Cdvtoninteence 47 00@50 00 
Buckehent  —s.. .cccccccce 32 v0@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 30 00@35 00 
Raw — Superphosphate, 
_ RE I Su 00@35 00 
awektp dies — Phosphate, 
POF 2,000 Ihe. ....ccccccee 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
PT 30 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 lbs....... 30 00@383 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 


Mapes #. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties 
Potato Manure 
Corn “ee 
Vegetable ‘ 
Complete ‘‘A” Brand.......... 

A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cobcentrated Plant Food. . 

H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. 
Wheat - 
Gee. ©. sccnsnanceaee 
AA Ammoniated arsenal 

phate Fertilizer........ 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 

Willams, Clark & Co.'> Special- 

ties 


BRS Sek 


SS sss sss Ssss 


Corer weer eees 


B35 


wow 
ow 


Americus Bone Superphosphate 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 

Fish and Potash...... .... 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 
ASHES.— We quote 4@4 ‘cents for 

5@5% for Pearl. 


SREB 
gSssss 


a] 
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GOOD NEWs TO 
A DIES! 
inducements = 
. Aow's your time 
Dp oraers tor our celebrated 
Yeas ana Coffees. and secure 
a veautiful Goid po 


many Ay 


dod Band M 
Decorated Touet Set, For full particulars sddress 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. 0. Box, 289. 81 and 83 Vesey 8t., New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


a anne a Cases, Cabinets, (‘hases, Prin t- 
Blocks for Engravers. 
letters feta 








VANDERBERGH. WELLS & COMPANY, 
100 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York. 











Insurance. 


OBLIGATIONS BETWEEN THE 
STATE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 





Tart a purely mutual insurance compa- 
ny—and the same may be said of all insur- 
ance companies with scarcely a qualifica- 
tion, inasmuch as the essence of all insur- 
ance is the mutuality between policyhold- 
ers—is not a corporation at all in any re- 
spect, but a legal fiction or definition, isa 
very old and often-mentioned fact. It was 
brought up by one speaker at the recent 
underwriters’ dinner in Boston, and quite 
felicitously, when he said that while many 
corporations have received sometbing spe- 
cial from the state, which exercises for 
those that need it the power of eminent 
domain (in a few cases even the never- 
granted power of granting a practical con- 
fiscation of private property), insurance 
‘ corporations,” so called, receive nothing 
from the state, which gives them a fran 
cbise consisting of merely the privilege of 
beariog each others’ burdens. Tois is so- 
berly and literally true. If two neighbors 
should agree to divide equa'ly between 
them any blight from fire, grasshopper, or 
murrain which might fall on them, there 
would be an insur company in the sim- 
plest germ, lacking nothing but working 
machinery and expenses; the law would 
not notice such a transaction, except to en- 
force the contract. Let afew more neigh- 
bors join, and still the law may not take 
notice; when the number becomes large, 
the law declares the aggregation a corpor- 
ate body, to be governed, prescribed, and 
regulated. Its contracts are to be, 
and are, interpreted for it, sometimes 
almost in the teeth of their own 
language; sometimes they are made for it; 
taxation is considered something especially 
suitable to apply; it is regarded as unsafe 
to go at large unless held in the leash of 
statutes. Yet the essence of its nature and 
operation are changed by its expansion 
from the neighborly agreement between A 
and B to a compact between thousands 
who do not see or know each other but 
communicate and operate between third 
parties that manage the affair. Where 
comes in any need of state interference ? 
Only in the fact that the associated neigh. 
bors do not know and cannot reach one 
another, and in the further fact that the 
managers need to be looked after some- 
what. With due respect to the ‘‘oleo’s 
war, it is not considered, and is not, neces, 
sary to throw any special] chains around the 
farmer who makes poor butter; for his rank 
product gives him rank reputation, and the 
rankness extends to the prices he com- 
mands. He can deceive nobody. But rank 
insurance is not recognizable by ordinary 
tests, being as good as the best until 
a loss makes the buyer lean on it; if 
the buyer were compelled to rely sole- 
ly on his investigation and judgment, 
he would be obliged to spend quite a 
portion of his time in the work and would 
at best be hampered by inability to force 
information. Here the state comes in, and 
with authority undertakes to know and 
publish that companies shall be in a condi- 
tion of solvent ability to meet contracts. It 
assumes to practically guarantee each mem, 
ber in the mutuality against all the rest; it 
sets up an expert as the perpetual investiga- 
tor and judge of insurance solvency, gives 
him power to open every vook of account, 
requires him to find out when any company 
ceases to be safe, and to either turn it back 
into the path of safety or cause its remova} 
from the field. Its approval is the Mint) 
mark or Hall-mark cf genuineness. The 
indispensableness of this service no intelli- 
gent man has ever qestioned, and only the 
ranting or the dishonest would have abso- 
Jute free trade in insurance. The service 
is valuable because—and only because— 
the individual cannot perform it for him- 
self. If he could, he should; and no cen- 
tral authority should undertake to perform 
it for him. 

But it is a perpetual plague in this coun- 
try that regulation is always straming 
against its proper limits and undertaking 
both what Government cannot do at all and 
what the individual can do better. There 
is no reason why the proprietor of this pa- 
per should not be free to emit gold coins 
of the standard weight and fineness, ex- 
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cept one: he is not so permanent, or so re- 
sponsible, or so well known, as the gener- 
al Government. Coining money is only 
putting on a piece of metal a widely-recog- 
nized Hall-mark—recognized only because 
it is truthful, and subject to quick loss of 
respect if it should ever be found a lie—that 
the yellow piece called a dollar contains so 
many grains of gold of designated fineness, 
This is only a certificate, and no minting 
can add any quality. The mintis only a 
public weigher whose certificate cf weight 
receives respect by deserving it. But the 
process of ‘‘ coining” is gradually miscon- 
ceived to be one of adding some quality 
and value. Government *‘ makes” money of 
gold, therefore it can make money of any- 
thing else. Thus we drift into that most 
malignant and Satanic of delusions—the 
fiat-money. Thus we have come into the 
silver slough of to-day, when the question 
is whether we shall get out of it without 
paying afresh for the costly lesson the 
country has already paid for repeatedly. 

The above paragraph is an illustration in 
passing. Insurance supervision, beginning 
in necessity, al ways pushes on until reason- 
able distinctions are lost and the work is 
overdone. The citizen is at first helped by 
it. Then the cost of his insurance is en- 
hanced by it, and the ultimate remedy is 
for him to get the law to write the contract 
and fix the price, of course at a popularly 
cheap figure. If wheat were taxed ten 
cents a bushel at the thresher, doubtless the 
consumer would pay ten cents more than 
now, and something more. If statute were 
to fix the price of wheat, does anybody im- 
agine such a statute would work differently 
from one regulating the raiafall? Itfstatute 
taxes insurance, will not the tax be put 
into the premiums? If every policy which 
is caught by a fire is made by law a total 
loss, will not the premiums be adjusted ac- 
cordingly? Ifthe legislature of this state 
should enact that the companies shall write 
policies in New Hampshire, would the com- 
panies do it? If policy contracts are writ- 
ten out by the law, and if the law also says 
that the companies shall not make the pre- 
miums, will the companies comply? Is 
there any sound reason why men who want 
insurance, cannot, without danger, be left 
to make their own contracts? Is it not 
quite time, in brief, that a halt were called 
in the regulation of insurance, and that leg- 
islatures were caused to understand that 
public opinion desires for the business of 
underwriting a little spell of wholesome 
neglect? 








INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


Tue Providence Washington Insurance Com 
pany of Providence, Rhode Island, is the third 
or fourth oldest Fire Insurance Company doing 
business in the United States to-day. It was in- 
corporated inthe year 1799. It is wisely and 
conservatively managed, pays its losses prompt- 
ly,and io all things maintains the position which 
its age entitles itto. It hasa cash capital of 
$400,000, with total assets of $960,429.23. Its 
officers are J. H. De Wolf, J. B. Branch, Secre- 
tary, and George E. Bixby, Assistant Secretary. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1886 


Mas sachuseis ‘ntl Lile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


85 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
fvery policyhoider a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. VV: B. BBGESLY. President. 
ENRY 8S. LEK. Vice-President. 


JOHN A. neue Seeretarv 


MANHATTAN LIFE. 


OF NEW YORE, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 


The Annual Premium atthe Age of 30 will be 30 18 
At the aay of the twenty years fae Company 
will return to the holder in cash.. opens - $570 00 





comes & paid- -up policy of A rg Any ie amount 
0 


will be in the same proporti 
hese results are not esti but are fixed in a 
positive contr: he full face of the Policy mean- 
hile being paya eath of the 


w 
assured. R ture of payments on dis 
continuance of — 
Cash or 2 Palen Value bein teed b: 
terms of the New Gaarant “ 
For crannies and other awes ray bel id also 
— the id 16 year plans, write to or aoely « at the 





INCORPORATED 1799. 


Provides Washington 


INSURANCE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
STATEMENT, January Ist, 1886. 





Cash Copital......... ditt athln $400,000 00 


ASSETS, 

United States Bonds. . 
Railroad and other Bonds. 
Providence and New York Bank Stock 
Sl SI cenccscunsisek desde Aensqumesessnoven 
BRINE GREED, 0 00n0n0 -vonsecanes artgdeveene 
b hat Cheer Gosporstiea. Keal state... 
Cash in Office and 





Bills Receivable (for "Marine Premiums),.. 
D ue from Agents, Uncollected Premiuns. 
. and other Assets...... diduaiiamat aed naires aie 





$960,429 23 


J B. BRANCH, Secretary. 
. BIXBY, Asst -Seceretary. ; 


J.H. Suwa. President, 





Thirty-Fifth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 
Life Ins, CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


ASSETS. 

Loans on First Mortgages of Real 

BB cccese socvescasersecss $5,964 466 33 
Premium Notes on Policies in 

rrr -- 1,267,989 89 
Real Estate owned by the Com- 

ee ee -.. 1,255,895 59 
United States Bonds............ 212,631 25 
City and - rl and Rail- 

road Bonds..... pebeee 747,461 25 
Bank Stocks........scscccese oe 153.638 00 
Cash on handand in Bank...... 562.888 85 





$10,164,971 21 


ADD: 
Market Value of 
Stocks and Bonds 
Over cost........ $83,519 00 
Interest accrued and 
GER .nccccce see §=2408,901 3 
Premiumsin course 
of collection..... 13,393 27 
Deferred Semi-An- 
nual and Quarter- 
ly Premiums.... 37,306 27 
—_—_— $278,019 89 
Gross Aasets, Jan. lst, 1886.. $10,442,991 10 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies 
in force at four 
per cent. interest 
(Conn. and Mass. 
standard)........89,052,525 00 
Claims by death 
outstanding..... 154,043 00 
Premiums paid in 
DEVEMOOs <ccccece 3,230 02 
Loading on out- 
standing and de- 
ferred Premiums. 12,674 88 
Contingent reserve 
onpolicy account. 65,383 36 
Special Reserve..... 150,000 00 
$9,437,856 26 
Surpius at 4 Per CENT....... $1,005,134 84 
Surpius at 44¢ Per Centr. 
oe ee ee $1,478,155 84 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
U. P, FRALEIGH. Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 
s paid Fs once as scon as satisfactory 
proots are rece rey, mbined with th th the largest liber. 
security, co: 
ality, assures the popularity an 
“forms of Tontine Policies issued 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorg, January 23p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1885. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 3ist December, 1886.......... $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
FANUATY, 18B5........c0c0--scocccccrsocececce 1,889,025 10 
Total marine premiums.......... .......... 85,196,143 76 
: CuaEpanannna 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to 3ist December, 1885................ $3,770,094 30 
Losses paid during the same 
Ba cincctacestenstesoseesess 81,910,920 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 
ances <cepusensnse wachess 776,712 42 





The company has the following assets, 
viz; 
United States and State of New York 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9,024,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,6C0 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 
Si ccittaeicssn. ccpstadidccensense 
Premium nutes and bills receivable. 
OE Si ctnravintainescentuuigets ° 


en So 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, frem which da‘e all interest 
thereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1885, for which certificates will be 
issued on end after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
CHARLES DENNIS. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. d. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW. FRED’K H COSSIIT, 
A.A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

M. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOT 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JA G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH O. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS. B.CODDINGTON, JOHN'L. RI 
WILLIAM DE GROOT N. DENTON — 
HORACE GRAY. GEORGE BLIS' 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENRY E. HA 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILL{a Mt D. MORGAN, 
Sound. Riko EiT EDwD I D FLOYD JONES 

e LE:.T, 
CHARLES E: BORDET TT, TAMAS MAITL ‘ND, 

y} A 
EDMUND W. COBLIES. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 








J. M. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


President. 
Vice-President. 





CONTINENTAL 


s 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 
FFICES, {New York, 100 Broadwa: 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court an: ‘Montague Sts. 
Buildings: apd No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... ¥2.263,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve. ample for allc!aims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash............ 1.000.000 UU 
Net Marples .......sccccccccseccs «eee 1.358.879 85 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 
This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Sufety Funds together equal $1,.2u0,0U0 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORG, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


SAMUEL D, BABLOCK. SAMUELA. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISs, JNO. I 1KER, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 

WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
AURELIUS 8 HOLL. JOHN H. REED 
THEODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H EARLE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBOT. 
JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX, E. ORK, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDKEWS, J. D, VERMILY 

E. W. CORL JACOB WENDE 

JAMES FRKASE WA A: OLA LER. 

‘WM. G. LOW, LAWRENOE TURNURE, 


HIRAM BAKNEY. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 


B, C, TOWNSEND, See, Agenoy Dep't. 
GHAS. H. DUTOHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't, 





THE TWENTY-SIKTH ANNUAL STATEMERT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1886, 


Amount or Lepees AssETs January 








lat, 1885......... Cover ecccccccccccccecscccecs + - 855,587,729 ” 
INCOME, 

Premiums.. . «818,461,679 22 
Interest and Beats, ete... eeecccces 8,128,378 91 91 16,590,053 12 
——_—___. 
72,127 778 79 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 

ee Se en ee 84,273,191 98 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annu- 

TE cccvecsas copecoasncceseccces miscnaubecee 2,620,039 09 
Discounted Endowments...............+++. 245,458 68 
Total Paid Policyhoiders........ $7.138.689 05 
Dividend on Capital........... eeceee 7,00 «@ 
Commissions, Advertising. Postage and 

cians tnnmbamnnahnetebémene ies 1,427,282 3 
Gamanel BAPGRGID. <c weccdccssccecee:ccscccsce 1,302,118 6 
State, County, and City [axes........... “ 165,169 84 

810,040,259 94 
Net Cash Assets, Dec. 31st, 
Sbisanidcsensebentaendeebninndied 862,087,513 85 
D enteertnmeeentene oll 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgage®...........-sccceecseee $16,588,333 
New York Rea) Estate, incluaing the 

Equitable Buuld and p un- 

der foreclosure.. 8,360,782 62 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, ‘City 

Stocks, and other Investments.......... 26,416,269 94 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 

(market vaiue, 81,969,667)..............+- 1,420,475 
Rea’ Sstate outside the State of New 

York, includinge purchases under fore- 

closure and Society’s Buiidings in ether 

GED ncoccceccecs 4,255,285 80 
Cash ip Banks and Trust “Companies, « aL 

interest: and in transit (since received) 4,878,078 81 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 

a dtuttbairendancncrenapipiiemeuetn-encee 168,289 27 

I TB 5 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over — 

IN <5 dcnokdnactiaetaaden:dicknskan 21884 (3 
Interest and Rents due and accrued...... BIA BIL 6 
Premiums due and in process of collec 

tion (less premiums paid in advance 

B29,8B5).cccccsseceeeres jbtsbtdbesdeeetectunae 896,344 00 
Deferred Premiums,............-.. 1,261,054 Ov 
Tota) Assets, December 3ist. 

i vcaceanmarca bieotnninctenl $6 6.553.387 50 


I hereby certify that, after a personal examination 
of the securities and accounts described in the fore- 
going statement, Ifind the same to be true and cor- 
rect as stated. 

Jouw A. McCALL, JR.. Comptroller 


ToTaL LisBILiTiEs, including legal Re- 
serve on all existing policies (4 per cent. 


rind cnctesabaamiah ccdedscinpensee 852,691,148 37 
Total undivided Surplus, over Four 
percent, Reserve........... . --813.862,.239 13 


Of which the proportion contributed (as 
com puted) by Policiesin generalclassis 5,145,539 13 
(Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policiesin Tontineclassis 8,716,700 00 


Upon the New York State Standard,43 per 
cent., the Surplusis, as computed, $17,- 
495,329.40.) 





We certify to the correctness of the above calcula 
tion ofthe reserve and surplus. From this surplus 
the usual dividends will be made, 


GEo. W. PHILLIPS, 


J. G. VAN CISE, Actuaries. 


New Assurance written in 


ae eecceccens © ..896,011,378 00 
Total Outstanding Aecur- 
Me inses saexcahigererreincn stl $357.338,246 00 


Increase ot Premium Income. $1,430,319 00 
Increase of Surplus........ ..83.378,622 U3 
Increase ot Assets..................88,391.461 96 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


James W. Alexander, John A. Stewart, 
Louis Fitzgerald, John D. Jones, 
Henry A. Hurlbut. Robert Lenox Kennedy 


Henry G. Marquand, Eugene Kelly, 
William A. Wheelock, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Genry Day, George C. Magoun, 
Marcellus Hartley, William B. Kendall, 


John Sloane. 

Henry M. Alexander, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Charles G. Landon, 
Henry 8. Terbell, 
Thomas 8. Young. 
Robert Bliss, 

Daniel D. Lord, 
James M. Ha'sted, 
Horace Porter, 
George De F. L. Day, 
Wm. Alexander, 
Parker Handy, 
Oliver Ames, 
Eustace C. Fitz, 


Samuel Borrowe, 
B. Williamson, 
William Welker, 
George W. Carleton, 
E. W. Lambert, 

B. F. Randolph. 
J. F. De Navarro, 
Joha_ . McCook, 
W. Whit2wright, 
Alans on Lrask, 

E. Boudinot Coit, 
William M. Bliss, 
Cc. B. Alexander, 
Edward W. Scott. 


Henry R. Wolcott, 





8. H. Phillips, Denver. 
Boston. A. Van Bergen, Paris. 
Thomas A. Biddle, Horace J. Fairchild, 
George H. Stuart, Manchester, 
4 T. DeWitt Cuyler, Guatav G. —_, 
Philadelphia 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1885....... $57,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 


EE ee a eee ne oer #13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885......... 795,323 00-—$13,722,103 03 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 
Securities and Real Estate sold)................ 3,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 460,507 76— 3,399,069 71—16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same,........ $2,999,109 64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 


REED NOEL EE ELI IER 741,764 47 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies,...................- 3,940,999 64 
Datel Paid POMC. 6. occ ccccccescccscccces $7,681,873 75 
i Or Or tcc scccckenedes - apeaseakdnnn bane’ 250,142 32 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 2,024, 090 50 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... "438, 446 62—@10,444,553 19 


$63,512,618 06 


ASSETS 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 
ER sn ivce cin cbetwanneedebeteeerpieet beaeoehasaeen 33,640,220 56 
PE ctdinnerdghdnsarcrers* neecmanenemeaeineeeestemneey 6, 855, ‘582 63 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral ee 18,159,500 00 
Tem oans (market value of securities held as collateral, 
$59 94,480.00) ee nee ae ee 451,500 60 
*Loans on eaiating policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00)................ 416,034 15 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ....c.cccececececeeees 
*Premiums on existing policies i in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 


878,161 65 


ties, SEE CUNT s 5.ccccncivesceces 6udée0sneee’ weve 575,699 50 
I I oath ne eh or bknnstcrnesinesssedamnanuesecénccsocse 58,142 73 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 435,284 18 $63,512,618 00 


— value of securities over cost on Company’ bitte cn ndessceecabanned 
A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
‘ae = filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New 


CASH ASSETS, January 1,1886 - - - $66,864,321 32 
Appropriated as follows: 


8,351,708 32 





Adjusted lasses, due subsequent to seated i Bkncescsceces $144,424 00 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc..............cccecccecceces 248,423 12 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 41,854 06 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)................0eeeeees 10,595 21 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participat- 

ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...............00-.0008 56,200,875 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 

dend Fund, January Ist, 1885, over and above a 

: Ys cent, reserve on existing policies of that 





ehiavedahetboneennveteshedenerees e.eee-++ $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... . eiameente 952,683 31 
 cchcntnsadeneuamn anbubeibadenedea ewan $3,586,480 O1 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
CE I TINE... oo cc cccccceeecscasescece 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886................000+. +. $198,742 7 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............. $e0eteseres ; 29,934 03 





$59,799,848 19 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)........... lille $7,064,473 13 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 414 percent............ $13,225,053 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.13 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium. 


Death- claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 Jan. 1,1883,  50,800,3 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan.1,1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 18P5, 229,382,586  § Jan.1, 1885, 59,288,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 259.674, 500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring §68,521,452. 
( Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,773 
| 
SURPLUS ; Jan. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 13,225,058 


| INCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459; State Standard, $3, 328 280 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, HENRY TUCK, GEORGE H. POTTS, 

ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 

CHRIS, O. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
A. HUN INGTON, M.D., Medical Dire <r, 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. Cash Capital. vase cate + $100.00 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or ssets Over.. 200,00 
the agenciee, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 8t,, | INSURE PLATE GLASS WINDOW: AND DOORS 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia, AGAINST ACCIDENTAL BREAKAGE. 


THE LLOYDS 
Plate Glass Insurance Co., 


68 WILLIAM ST,, NEW YORK. 
JAS. G. BEEMER, President. 
DAN, B. HALSTEAD, Vice-President. 
WM. T, ere Secretary. 





THE ance business of any company im the world. a4 
over an hundred miles of Store Fion te. 
Americ’) side by side. They have 
FIRE | they’ fave ween in buninesa aud are tow jayiue Stet 
a over 
insur’ two hundred hi ow. 0 
Ue at of losses prompt, and security unquestion- 
e. 
co.. 
Philadelphia. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 8T 
Cash capltales crn csnsesrericrrenn va, 








URE PEER 











an c peecocssocncocsescescces - 1,070,610 98 OF HARTFORD 
Ge Riescce cc cedasessescceccesve nN Corr, 
ASSETS, 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, #i.a17 209 06 $2,447,722.19, 
SURPLUS, 
JA8.8. PARSONS, 
President. 
A.83 Woe 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. | aE enous 


Jos. M. Grspens, Sec — 





Bens. F. STEVENS, Pres. 


AGBCS.....ccccceeece. oe-eee-817,846,54665 | N 
Linbilities............-.... 15,238,761 16 


ITAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 








Total Surplus... -- 82,607,785 49 135 BROADWAY, New York. 
attention of_the rublic is called to the New aa 
Feature in Lite Ipsutane adopted by this com. 9th Semi-Annual Statement, 7°56 Ist, sees 
pany, of igang Encowns ent Policies for preciselythe | CASH A PITAL... ane eeseccseces 
somes premium a ore cba en the Annu Tite's Pol- | rve f or Reaeares eae seccccccces 1,0 a 
bution ot surplus, ‘gud are subject ¢ 0 the Massachu- | Net pooinpiai Tibia. "hee Be 8 


setts non-forfeiture law of 1 
Cae Ee -- J ne paid-up insurance values in. 


Pam f ete ex ri of the New Feature may 
bad On applicat on at Company "s Office, , 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


THE 


RION, <ccccnecscagncecoscoccneed eras 14 
ve wncreased Protec- 


‘anties of the 
NEW YORK SAF re FUND , 3, OF 


| THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vico Presi ent, 
WEST POLLOCK. Bec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst.Sec 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1st, 1886. 














Cs IN iaiciicaceciisccsntecisocssncimcs Suchebapbatasanseraduiaanuaesniassaneet #2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses..............ccccccccsseesceseseeeeseeees 231,473 72 
Reserve for Re-insurance............. ds caniidcnbahiabs saabentanamunnba -. 1,334,932 36 
NET SURPLUB.............0000 enews eniibacnes ROR Oe 921,814 62 

Total Assets............... iadiianidel isceeeenatins sities seeseee 4,488,220 TO 
H. KELLOGG, President. A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Seeretary. 
H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Obio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, California. 





STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1885. 
Gas oi hva buecdseWicncatinisietesieanee-danseene $108,908,967.51 











Insurance and Annuity Account. 






























































| No. | Amount. No. Amount. 
Policies and Annuities in | Policies and Annuities in 
sag Jan. Ist, 1885 ....} 114,865 | $851,815,941 07 force, Jan. 1st, 1886 ....| 120,952 | $368,981,441 36 
Risks PN sctcctoons 14,334 46, 507, 189 16 || Risks Terminated........ 8,247 29,341,688 87 
129,199 | $398,323.080 23 129,199 | $398,323,080 28 
Dr. - Revenue Account, Cr. 
To Balance om last account...... $97,009,918 08 || By | ae to la ng 
“4 =r ary 14,768,901 93 dowments & Pu 
wad interest ¢ and _ ss RRR R ees 5,446,052 35 chased ieonvenees, $5,270, 116 34 
Dividends and Annui 
___ eae 3 re 4 
Deceased Lives...... 5,920,083 56 
—_————__—— $14,402,049 90 
” p sonnel Pafenseemcntns 
mmissions an 
Commutations. .. $1 228,679 84 
0 Dtccanankerbhos a » 
Expenses... ....... 3 x 
Pd een FY 
“ Premium on Stocks and Bonds 
NS See pee 882 87 
Balance to new account......... 99,865,644 11 
$117,224,867 36 $117,224,867 36 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
ai | 
ae for policies in force or B a oy Mortgages on 
To ve for po so uatypeyetier $108,246, 258 00 . oa ener $49,228,090 16 
” ra received in advance . 50,080 . Unie te Sates and other Bonds.. 39,366,104 00 
* Surplus at four per cent........ 5,012,638 Be “ Loans on Collaterals....... .... 3,856,500 00 
Oh FE SII ssn ca etnecanevedeaneas 10,992,720 45 
* Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
atinterest.............. 2,619,643 21 
° PTS 1,217,329 86 
” — deferred and in tran- 
bss SC Cape tore c¥eeNReleceseseee 1,488,189 55 
- Sundries ee Pee 189,550 29 
$108,908,967 51 | $108,908,967 51 











I have carefully ennained the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a Dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
New York, January 2, 1886. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samvuev E, Sproutrs, | GrorceC. RicHarpson,! Georce F, Baker, Grorce Buss, 
Lucius Rosinson, ALEXANDER H. Rick, | Jos. Tompson, Rurus W. PeckHam, 
Samuet D. Bascock, F. RatcHrorp STARR, uDLEyY OLCoTT, Wm. P. Dixon, 


Georce S. Cor, Freperick H. Cossitr,| Freperic CroMWELL, . Howart HERRICK, 
ouN E Devetin, Lewis May, uuisn T. Davies, seater A. GRANNISS, 
eyMouR L Hustep, Otiver HARRIMAN, OBERT SEWELL, Nicnotas C. Mitisr, 

Ricnarp A. McCurvy,| Henry W. Smitu, . Van Renssecacr Crucer,| Henry H. Rocers, 
amas C. HoLpEn Se H. Suerwoep, Cuanres R. Henperson, Jno. W. AucHINGLoss, 

ERMAN C, YON Post,| Roser OLvPHant, 
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Ou and Aoung. 


PEGASUS. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 








O STEEP a poet in the sun, 

Aud bathe a sivger in the blue, 
And bring to comfort euch a one 

Fresh honeyed draughts of clover dew | 
Then let a song for soothing float 
From out the hermit thrush’s throat. 
Upon a mountain side apart, 

Where blows no breath of earthly care, 
Then let him cheer his gentie heart 

And drink bim drunk with mountain air. 
Perchance, before the day be past 
The winged horse may come at last, 

Aud light:y curvet o’er the hill; 
Then stand to learn the master’s will, 
Or, it he wait till comes the night, 
Unul the barveet moon arise, 

And sleepy starlets blink their eyes, 

And whip poor-wills begin to call, 
There'll be such rambles through the skies 
Such antics on bis upward flight, 

Such caracoles fantastical, 

Such circlivgs wild and swift and strong, 
As ne’er were set in mortal song! 


Coy Pegasus! O, might I be 

Upon the mountain slope with thee! 
And might I share thy sweeping flight 
And gambols in the mystic light ; 

Or through the airy pastures wind 

With speed that leaves the breeze behind, 
To join the starry company, 

’Iwere happiness enough for me. 


SHEPHERDStOWN, W, VA. 








BURGLARS IN PARADISE.* 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
VIL. 





MR. PUSHETY., 

**Ou!l” said the mistress of the burgled 
cottage, doubtfully, to the Fairharbor po- 
liceman. ‘' We are very much obliged to 
you. How did you know about it?” 

** Know about it!” echoed the police- 
map. ‘* There aint a lobster nor a stripped 
mackerel in the city don't know about it 
by this time. Know about it, I should say! 
Why, it happened as much as an hour ago, 
didn’t it?” 

‘It is just about an hour since we dis- 
covered our Joss,” replied Corona. Already 
she perceived that it would be best to sup- 
press surprise at anything that might hap- 
pen now in any direction. The robbery 
had added this contribution to her stock of 
worldly knowledge before she had left the 
room in which it occurred. 

‘* Now,” began the policeman, immedi- 
ately, ‘show me the premises. My name, 
by the way, is Pushett.”’ 

Corona meekly obeyed Mr. Pushett. He 
was a very tall policeman, and he kept 
bumping his head against the low ceilings 
of the Old Muids’ Paradise, whose shel- 
tered walls had never known a guest like 
this before. The policeman examined the 
two-foot window; he pocketed the red 
pencii and piece of tobacco; he studied 
the squash-pie plate with a professional 
manner for a long time; he gave close at- 
tention to the tomato dish. He remarked, 
at intervals, that she would certainly re- 
cover her bond. He said the red pencil 
was avery important clew. He said the 
pie-plate indicated that the chap had a good 
appetite, and was fond of squash pie; he 
said these were both excellent clews. He 
did not value the tobacco so highly, be- 
cause sO many gentlemen were smokers. 
He rummaged the house thoroughly, up- 
stairs and down. In reply to Corona’s pro- 
test that the burglar hadn’t been up-stairs, 
he asked her how she knew? He gave 
special attention to the spare-room, pleas- 
antly stating that he thought the fellow 
might have slept there. He criticised the 
defense of the doors and windows, as being 
arranged by women-folks, and all you 
could expect. He examined the desk ard 
the heap of papers; he seemed interested 
in the widower’s love-letter, and advised 
Corona to put her insurance policy in a safe 
place. 

**Didn’t lock the upper drawers; did 
you?” with a slow grin. ‘* Made it easy as 
you could for him; didn’t you?” 

** I tried to,” observed Corona, with some 
spirit. 

**That’s right. They most always do,” 

“Copyrighted, leeé by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 








replied the policeman. ‘*One man I knew 
took ’n put every dollar he was worth in a 
safe in his house, and kept it there a year, 
and he hadao’t any bolt to his front door, 
and one night four masked men just took 
a vipper and some crow-bars and turned 
the key as easy as you'd take a cork out of 
a homeopathy bottle, and took that safe 
out on the crow-bar and carried it into an 
empty lot and blew it open, and made off 
with every cent there was in it, and nobody 
the wiser till mornin’.”’ 

**[ hope the poor man recovered his 
property?” saii Corona, eagerly, with that 
sudden w dening of the sympathy which 
comes from experience. 

**Well, n—no,” admitted Mr. Pushett. 
‘*T can’t say he did recover anything—in 
that case. I believe it has never been 
found.” 

‘Nor the burglars, either?” 

“Oh! no. Nor the burglars either. 
that case.” 

Corona asked the policeman why he felt 
so confident that the property would be 
recovered in her case. On! this, he said, 
was avery simple affair. This was al- 
together too thin. All he’d ask was one 
good clew, and he would undertake to see 
the property back inside ofa month. This 
was very encouiagipg. And Corona and 
Mary thought Mr. Pushett quite an agree- 
able policeman. 

‘‘IT thought you said the tomayto dish 
was a clew,” sniffed Puelvir. 

‘*Tt was the squash-pie plate,” corrected 
the policeman, with majesty. He and Puel- 
vir did not get on, at all. ‘I referred to 
the pie-plate. It is an excellent clew so 
far as it gues. It would be well to have 
something more—as you might say—more 
illuminative. But these are professional 
matters, and not easy to explain. Now, 
Madam,” said Mr. Pushett, waving Puel- 
vir out of the subject, and producing his 
note-book and pencil with an air of schol- 
arly absorption, ‘‘ I want the details of this 
case, if you please; all of ’em. Name of 
the bond?” 

‘*Fee-Fi-Fum and I. O. U.,” replied 
Corona, promptly. She knew it by heart, 
now— 


In 


** Past all doubting, truly, 

A knowledge greater than loss could dim.” 
‘* The Fee-Fi-Fum and [. O. U. $500 bond. 
Registered. Leased by the X. Y. Z. and 
Yanko” — 

‘*Hold ona minute. That seems to bea 
fourteen-barreled bond. ‘ Yanko’— 

Sell; X. ¥Y. Z. and Yankosell. In Da- 
kota. Besure you write in Dakota. It’s 
important to distinguish from the Yanko- 
sell in New Mexico, which are fours, and 
mature in ’88.” 

‘Did I understand you this bond matures 
in ’88?” 


“Oh! no. It’s the New Mexico bond 
that matures in 88. It’s a very important 
point.” 


‘*T don’t see what that has to do with 
your Fee-Fi-Fum,” objected Mr. Pushett. 

‘* Neither do I,” said Corona, helplessly. 
‘‘T never did. But the broker told me it was 
very important. I think you’d better put 
it down.” So Mr. Pushett put it down. 

** Mature in ’88. Is that all? No? Fire 
away, then. We haven’t any time to lose. 
A burglar might get to Canada by the 
time a man got this bond recorded. No. 
30075, Land Grant. First Mortgage. Non- 
Exempt. Redeemable in 2009. I’ve got 
so far. 2009. Interest collected 1st Jan- 
uary, at Bebring’s Strait. Nine and three- 
tenths percent. There. You don’t mean 
to say that’s all? Discourage me a little. 
Any fellow who’s had the luck to get such 
a bond as that, is likely to be overtaken by 
old age or the gallows before he can read 
it. Now then,” proceeded Mr. Pushett, 
‘** allow me to ask you a few necessary pro- 
fessional questions. I'll make ’em few as 
possible. Where did you ladies sleep last 
night? Sleep well? Apt to sleep well? What 
kept you awake? What did you eat for 
supper? Callers in the evening? Who was 
they? What was the thermometer on the 
piazza? What’sin your room? Was the 
clock wound up? Had you read the even- 
ing paper? What train did you take from 
Boston? How many times have you been to 
Boston this summer? Are you taxed in 


Fairharbor? Are you on the voting list? 
What was the price agreed upon for your 
horse? What are your views on Prohibi- 





tion? 


Are you a woman 


suffragist? 






Why did you send your bond home 
by express? Which express? Driver 
alone? Who was with him? Did you 
do much shopping in Boston? Who’s your 
broker? Where’s your brother? If you’d 
voted at the last Presidential election, 
should you have been a Mugwump? What 
is your receipt for sponge cake? Did you 
notice which way the wind blew last night? 
Lost a paper of jacks in the last local 
robbery? Easily scared? ‘Keep fire arms? 
Many gentlemen callers at your pla:e? 
Aint keeping company with anybody; are 
you? Do you own a dog?” 

This last question brought Matthew 
Launcelot to the foreground. Puelvir 
carried him into the parlor in her arms. 
Matthew exhibited little interest in the fami- 
ly misfortunes. He was still disgracefully 
sleepy. Puelvir stocd him up on all fours, 
and the dog winked and blinked at the 
policeman and toppled over and sat down 
gaping. He presented at that moment as 
few of the points of a reliable family 
watch-dog as any reasonable mind could 
demand. 

‘**Tan terrier, too,” mused the police- 
man, ‘“‘and good breed. What’s that the 
dog’s worryin’ between his paws?” 

Puelvir hastened to explain that it was a 
piece of the pantaloons of the peddler of 
the dog-food and scented soft-soap. She 
told the story from her point of view, with 
comments and addenda; but she told the 
story. The policeman asked a question or 
two; mused for a moment or two; then 
across his couatenance there passed a sud- 
den professional glow. He stooped over 
Matthew Launcelot seductively, and tried 
to take away from him the green-checked 
mouthful of woolen cloth. But Matthew’s 
jaws, with a dogged snarl, closed upon the 
fingers of the defender of the laws. They 
closed quickly and they closed hard. Mat- 
thew’s jaws could shut like a patent self- 
closing safety vault door. The policeman 
withdrew his finger with a muttered excla- 
mation: 

‘*Ma—dam!” he hesitated just a little 
between the syllables while he tied his 
handkerchief about his bleeding hand, 
** You have an excellent dog there. He’s 
got your clew. He has been drugged, tre- 
mendously drugged; dog-food, I should 
say! Iam surprised he isalive. The ped- 
dler was the thief. Svft-soap, he said, did 
he? The peddler is the burglar, and that 
piece of pantaloon stuff will track him 
down anywhere in North America. ‘Take 
care of your dog. He will be needed as a 
witness. It is a very neat case. You will 
certainly recover your property. I advise 
you to have some circulars printed imme- 
diately. It won’t cost you much. Better 
have five hundred. We’ll distribute fur 
you. I'd offera pretty tolerable reward, if 
l was you. I'll keep the red pencil. Ill 
thank you for that pie-plate; It had better 
be kept at the office. If any of you ladies 
can separate that dog and the peddler’s re- 
mains, l’ll thank you for that. We have 
an admirable chain of clews. Good morn- 
ing.” 

As soon as the policeman had gone, Co- 
rona said she would act upon his advice, 
and immediately get the circulars printed, 
which were not to cost anything, and 
which would offer a tolerable reward. So 
she ordered the Lady of Shalott (with 
Tom’s buggy and the second harness), to 
drive over to the printer’s. She said what 
a comfort it was to own a horse, and Zero 
appeared at that moment at the front door, 
with his hat on, to say that the mare had 
lost a shoe off her sou’ by sou’ west hind 
foot, and all the rest was loose, and she’d 
got to go to the blacksmith’s. Zero thought 
it would take two hours, and that the best 
way would be for him to ride her over. 

‘*IT bet nobody’ll burgle this house to- 
night,” said Puelvir, grimly, when her 
mistress and the Lady of Shalott returned 
from the printer’s at six o’clock that even- 
ing. ‘* I’ve bought a pound more of long 
shingle nails. ’'ve,druv one in most every- 
where a nail could drove. I’ve got my 
fire up and three kettles bilin’, and my hose 
on, and a row of empty buckets setting 
alongside my bed. I’m ready for ’em!” 

In vain Corona protested that of all 
nights in a lifetime this was the safest night 
in the Old Maid’s Paradise; that she would 
leave the doors open to-night, and all the 





ily on the face of the earth was safer than 
the family that had just been robbed. Pu. 
elvir was firm. Sbe was almost frightened, 
Mary was altogether so. Mary begged so 
hard for a man to sleep in the house, that 
Corona scornfully yielded the point; and 
old Father Morrison was towed in, and 
tucked away on a sofa bed in the parlor, 
where he snored all night till Paradise 
shook, and Mary said if she lived till morn. 
ing she would go home to her husband, and 
Corona could do us she pleased. 

At eleven o’clock that night there did, 
indeed, an event occur, which did not add 
to the calm of the occasion. Some one 
knocked thunderously at the back door. 
Mary shrieked. Corona put her slippers 
on. Matthew Launcelot uttered a debili- 
tated bark and sauntered out to the door, 
wagging his tail hospitably. Father Mor- 
rison slept through the disturbance quite 
peacefully. But Puelvir filled all her water- 
pails, and dashed the contents of three out 
of the wiadow, without looking to see if 
they hit. 

At this point the intruder hastened to ex- 
plain tbat it was only Mr. Pushett; and if 
the young woman and the dog would let 
him alone long enough, he’d like to see the 
lady of the house on very important busi- 
ness. 

‘*But I can’t let you in,” said Corona, 
when she had hastened to the back door. 
‘Puelvir has put so many shingle nails in 
this door.” 

‘IT don’t want to come in,” whispered 
the policeman through the key-hole. ‘I 
want you to come owt.” 

‘* Want me to come out?” 

** Yes, I’ve got a clew.” 

**But I can’t get out!” objected Corona, 
‘* She said she put ina pound. It would 
take me all night to draw them ”— 

‘Try the front door,” suggested the 
officer, not unnaturally. 

‘“*But the front door’s nailed, too. 1 
can’t get out there, either.” 

“I’ve heard of burglar-proof houses,” 
said the policeman, ‘but a family-proof 
house I never saw before. Calculate to 
stayin, do you? Looks like it. Do you 
think you could get out a window?” 

Corona replied that the lower windows 
were all nailed, too. She suggested, how- 
ever, that she might climb over the piazza 
if she hada tall step-ladder; and Mr. 
Pushett replied that he guessed he could 
help her: it was dark; and she'd better 
come. He added that he could saw 
through the house anywhere in twenty 
minutes and let her out; but he was in a 
hurry. 

So Corona descended by the step-ladder 
(she was a pretty good climber), and the 
officer explained that he wanted her to ride 
seven miles with him and see a man. He 
was confident he was on a clew. He 
thought he had found the man. But he 
wanted her to identify, before he arrested. 
It did not occur to Corona to demur. Any- 
thing might happen to a person who had 
been robbed of a $500 bond. So she and 
Mr. Pushett went over to the barn, and got 
the Lady of Shalott, and drove away in 
the dark; for the moon was under a thun- 
der-cloud. She notfced, as they rede along, 
that the policeman dripped a good deal, 
and he explained that one of that young 
woman’s water-buckets had hit him a little; 
he said she was rather too spirited a young 
woman for his taste. 


The Lady made excellent time, and took 
her seven miles in forty-five minutes. 
Corona, as she and the policeman sped 
over the lonely country, felt her heart 
warm toward the pretty horse. It was de- 
pressing to think that she might never be 
able to pay for her. But Mr. Pushett as- 
sured her that he had as good a clew as he 
ever got hold of in his professional life. 
He said all he wanted of ber was to look 
in a window at some fellows playing cards. 

This soundedeasy; but Corona’s heart 
sank alittle. She thought of what Mary 
said about her unprotected life. She 
thought of those other things Mary had 
said that night when she came in looking 
like a Japanese etching in the moonlight, 
But the policeman’s shoulders were big; 
and Corona’s pluck was bigger. As she 
rode along on her unusual errand, through 
that memorable midnight, she reflected 
that, after all, if she had any one to call on 





windows, without a tremor; that no fam- 


to track her own burglars for her, he would 
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probably be a very busy person; his rest 
would be more important than hers; and 
she should be perfectly wretched if she 
could not do such a thing herself and save 
him the trouble; which, possibly, she 
might not be allowed to do. This consoled 
her so much that she was in excellent 
spirits by the time they reached the win- 
dow through which Mr. Pushett wanted 
her to look. 

‘You didn’t tell me it was a grog- 
shop,” said Corona, drawing back for an 
instant. 

‘Tl take care of you,” said the officer, 
curtly. So Corona and the policeman 
drew near to the window and looked in. 
Four men sat ata table, in the ill-favored 
place gambling for whisky. 

“There!” whisperea the officer, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘Ain’t that the feller? That peaked 
one, with the yellow goatee? Aint that the 
peddler? Just you look as you neverlooked 
in your born days. Aint that him?” 

‘‘] never saw the man before in all my 
life,’ whispered Corona. ‘‘ He doesn’t look 
any more like that peddler than he looks 
like the Episcopal minister.” Tue officer’s 
face fell over a precipice two hundred feet 
sheer. Was she sure? Take her oath to it? 
She must be mistaken. Would she take 
the trouble to look again? The clew— 

At this moinent, the man with the goatee 
arose and shuffled to the outer door. He 
was very drunk. The officer whisked 
Corona into the buggy by one swift and 
mighiy whisk; and they were driving 
qui.e leisurely by, when the man appeared 
on the door-step. He sat down stupidly 
for a minute, then staggered wretchedly 
away ; there wasn’t much of him,even for a 
drunkard; he was a poor, sunken, sodden 
creature soul and body. He reeled into a 
miserable home near by. The officer drove 
up softly and watched him. A woman in 
a lank dress came out to meet the drunk- 
ard; she held asmoky kerosene lamp above 
her head, and looked at him; a sick baby 
lay upon the other arm, wailing fretfully. 
The woman said; ‘‘ Joshuay, is that you?” 
She made no comment upon iis condition; 
she was too usedtoit. He rolled in, and 
fell over against her and down upon the 
floor; she looked at him apathetically, and 
then she shut the door. 

‘There is something wrong about this 
clew,” said Corona. *t Take me home, Mir. 
Pushett.” 

And Mr. Pushett meekly took her home. 

He was so disappeinted that Corona felt 
quite sorry for him. The thunder-storm 
had come on, and it rained and lightened 
althe way home. The mare was a good 
deal disturbed at the whole adventure— 
the matter not having been fully explained 
toher; butshe behaved like a Lady-as-she- 
ought, and Corona reached her step-ladder 
soaked and safe, and climbed back to bed, 
as much impressed with Mr. Pushett’s 
energy as she was with his success. 

In the morving she did not get up early, 
having a headacue, and Puelvir said she 
would send her breakfast up to her. 
Corona noticed that Puelvir did not say 
she would bring the breakfast, but con- 
ciuded it was one of Puelvir’s eccentrici- 
ties. Corona was lying half asleep, half 
awake, feeling that morning a little unpro- 
tected, after all, and almost lonely—for 
Mary had gone home to her husband, as 
she said she should—when she was startled 
by heavy groping foot-falls and smothered 
exclamations that seemed to be struggling 
for dear life with the breakfast-tray up 
the narrow and unlighted stairs. IJmmedi- 
ately a big, broad fellow loomed into the 
room, smiling like a sun-flower acress the 
Waiter on which he had upset the coffee 
and overturned the butter-pat into the ber- 
ries and cream, and straightway took her 
into his arms, waiter, pillow, coffee and 
all, as nobody else in the world—— 

“Why Tom! Why Tom!” 

“Did you think I'd leave you in the 
lurch?” asked Tom, sitting down on the foot 
of the bed to mop up a few little trout-brooks 
of coffee that were rapidly changing the 
topography of the bed-spread. “‘I told 
Puelvir to let me bring your breakfast and 
Surprise you. She said you'd take me for 
4burglar, and shout. I told her I'd risk 
your hitting anybody. I didn’t think I 
Should spill ail the coffee.” 

“But I thought you were in Canada! 
Not to come home for three weeks. This 








is three days. 
you—Tom!” 

‘*Oh! yes,” said Tom, carelessly. 
was in Canada. But I had an errand over 
in Hoboken. So I saw it in the papers.” 

‘“*The papers?” 

‘*Why certainly. Every newspaper east 
of the Rocky Mountains is ringing with it. 
They say there were five, and you shot two. 
They say you lost $100,000 in Union Pacific 
and Bell Telephone. They say you were 
wounded in the lungs and hardly expected 
to live. So I thought if it was so bad as 
that, I'd better stop over atrain. I took 
the sleeper. I’ve got to go back by the 4 
P.M. express. I can stay—let me see—I can 
stay two hours and a half.” 


You—you—you dear old— 


“ey 


To be continued. 
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{In an account of Tilly Bones, already published 
elsewhere, it was shown that Tilly was by no means 
a reticent person. Given to expressing highly origi- 
nal views in her own characteristic fashion, talking 
while she worked, one short article could not con- 
tain all the unvarnished wisdom to which she gave 
utterance. Hence the present supplementary rec- 
ord.) 

‘*You know huckom[ aint so spry, ter- 
day, Miz McAnderson,” said Tilly one 
morning, with confidential plaintiveness. 
(‘*Huckom,” is Anglice, ** how come,” by 
the way.) 

She was seated on the steps of the piazza, 
leisurely peeling apples in the October sun- 
shine. Tilly loved the sunsbine, and greatly 
preferred the piazza steps to any otber 
seat, no matter how often she had to move 
out of the way. 

‘“Tubbe sho!” she would say, with a 
gracious grin to the gentleman of color 
who brought my groceries. ‘‘Hit’s no 
ways ill-convenience ter move fur yo’ com- 
modation, Mr. Jobnsin; mo’ specially 
wen de weather am oppresshus. How 
been gittin’ on sence de las’ time you ’en 
me is met up?” 

But on this particular day Tilly had not 
given place with her usual smiling alac- 
rity. 

‘*Huckom you can’t go roun’ ter de side 
do,’ stidder mekin’ er road over me?” she 
asked the obsequious ‘‘ Mr. Johnson,” in 
deepest tones of sullen wrath, and showing 
the white of her eyes viciously. ‘Pears 
lak you tek de morest ill-convenience time 
ter tote in s’plies piecemeal ter dishyer 
fambly! Wi’at ail yo’ back-bone, w’at 
you can't tole mo’n two bundles ter onct? 
Keep me boppin’ lak er toad-frog in de 
twierlight. Move outen my way, boy! I 
aint got no hawses ter drive roun’ dishyer 
Mobile, en’ raise er gran’ dus’ wid ketchin’ 
up atter w’at my laziness is letter ’lone, 
cawse I aint got no laziness; I is got my 
wuk ter do! Move, I seh!” And ‘Mr. 
Johnsin” moved. 

**Dat boy is lember ’nongh, when hit 
comes ter stretchin’ crawse er table atter 
meat en’ brade,” Tilly observed, a trifle 
mollified. ‘* But set him onter his roun’s, 
en’ dey aint nary ole owl] in de day time 
w’at’s mo’ ’posed ter bizness.” (And yet 
how often had I known Tilly to detain this 
messenger by her blandishments!) ‘‘ How- 
somedever, I aint so spry myself, ter-day, 
as I was sayin’. Does you know huckom 
dat, Miz McAnderson?” she repeated. 

I at once perceived mystery, and the un- 
folding of one of Tilly’s characteristic tales 
in the air. So ‘‘I hope that husband of 
yours has not been ill-treating you again, 
Tilly,” I returned at a venture. 

** No,” said Tilly, with a more cheerful 
candor. ‘‘’Me’n Pawndus is ‘bout on en’ 
level dese days! Fac’ is, [’se plum’ ti’ed 
wukin’ fur dat nigger! Ise been studyin’ 
*bout er ’vorce. Aunt Nancy Logan is 
*vorced; en’ she’s got ’stinction on dat ‘count. 
[The reader may recall Aunt Nancy as a 
person of a good deal of standing in the 
community in which Tilly was socially ac- 
tive.] Aunt Nancy Logan en’ some yuther 
members of de Zion Travelers’—dat’s my 
s’ciety w’at I b’longs ter, you know, Miz 
McAnderson—dey have ‘'vised me ’bout 
gettin’ er ’vorce. Dese times de law is 
jes’ same ez one fur de cullud people ez fur 
de white fokeses. The benefit of er ’vorce 


’ 


ez free ter me ez ter any white lady, on’y 
hit cawses money, Miz McAnderson; an’ 
*me’n Pawndus ’greed ter ‘vide on de 
*spense of hit. Now, I aint greed yet ter 
gin him de wardrow, en’ me keep de bu- 
row, er ter gin him de burow en me keep 
de wardrow. I done promised de burow 
ter Brer Jim’s dawter w’at’s name fur me; 
en’ dat wardrow—you know,I done tole 
you, Miz McAnderson w’at I spec ter be 
buried in dat wardrow, me ter one side, en’ 
my ’sessions ter de yuther. ’Pears ter me 
lak I better gin him de berow,”’ she con- 
cluded, with an air of strict impartiality. 

‘‘And is that the reason you don’t feel 
‘spry’ to-day?” I asked, in the pause that 
followed, anxious to get back to first prin- 
ciples, and the real matter for the day on 
hand. 

*‘Dullaw, no, Miz McAnderson,” Tilly 
made answer, suddenly mindful of the real 
burden on her disgusted spirit, ‘‘ Dullaw, 
no! Taint nuddin do wid Pawndus! I kin 
do studyin’ ’bout dat en’ keep spry all 
same. De fac’ is—{ wuz er settin’ up de 
mos’ part of las’ night, en I’s dat sleepy ter- 
day I can’t keep mo’n one eye open.” 

** Ab—some one of your friends is dead, 
and you have been leading the mourners, 
I suppose, Tilly ?” I interrogated, remem- 
bering my handmaid’s popularity as an 
auxiliary in scenes of woe. 

Tilly relapsed into absolute cheerfulness 
suddenly. 

**Kee yi? Tain’t dat, you mek sho!” 
Tilly exclaimed in dissent, and the severity 
of her countenance much mitigated. ‘*‘ W’y, 
Miz McAnderson, ’taint mek no diffunce ef 
I wuz ter sing dem speretyul songs by de 
bushel w’at I tole you "bout settin’ up wid 
de cawpse! I'd be jes’ ez spry nex’ day, 
‘long of de suppote of my ’ligion. No! 
Hit wuz er weddin’ w’at I los’ my speretyul 
sadisfagtion fur dis time bein’. Dis hyer 
w’at I gwine tell you is luuckom hit.” 

‘*A weddin?” I repeated in some sur- 
prise. 

** Yes, Miz McAnderson, a weddin’!” she 
reiterated. 

And with this Tilly settled herself more 
conversationally on her seat, and I saw that 
one of her digressive confessions was forth- 
coming at once. 

** You see ef dere is one thing mo’n any 
yuther w’at I do despise,” she began por- 
tentously, with savage vigor, ‘‘ hit is bad 
manners in de deguise of s’peryur perlite- 
ness! Bad manners w’at goes naked, so 
ter speak, you kin ’scuse. Some fokeses 
aint had no chanceter learn. But, Miz 
McAnderson, dey is some o’ dese yer Mobile 
niggers w’at is dat ’pinionated dey would 
pass fur knowin’ mo ’n Solomon hissef, en 
dey mek out w’at plantation nigger doan 
know nothin! Pawndus, he cousin’s fust 
wife’s kin is pow’ful sot up datter way! 
And Limus Nixon, Pawndus’s cousin’s fust 
wife’s step son (w’at is dinin’-room han’ ter 
de Battle House) sot up ter git married las’ 
night. Dat’s w’ay I wuz. 


‘*Wat wid slingin’ hot dishes over de 
hades of gemmen en’ ladies ter de Battle 
House table, en’ er histin’ of his laziness 
up en’ down, all day, mos’ly on de yeller- 
waiter, en wid de brass pin, wat de porter’s 
got fastened to his shut front, dat Limus 
is mo’ puffed up wid on-grounded ’por- 
tance den dese yere red en’ blue chillun’s 
balloons wat you see in big bunches on de 
Beanveal Squay corner, of er Mawdy- 
Graw day, w’at cawses two bits! Somer 
dese yere days dat Limus gwine swivel 
up jes lak dem. Kee yi! Pray de Lawd 
I gwinter be by futter see hit! An’ 
de yaller gal wat he done tuk it inter his 
hade he wuz gwine git married ter is Cely 
Frenax, w’at had mo’ s’peryur foolishness 
*bout her den apy yuther half dozen ever I 
come crawse, let ‘lone Limus. Dey er a 
pair, sho! 

‘Hit wuz ’greed ’mongst us wat claimed 
kin, dat we would fling in ter de supper ter 
dat weddin’, cause, you see, Miz McAnder- 
son, we ‘lowed ter eat our sheer. Well, I 
sont—ez yaller er poun’ cake ez could be 
stirred up wid er spoon; Aunt Becky—dat’s 
Pawndus’s he maw, you know, Miz McAn- 
derson, w’at has cooked fer Miz Dr. Kin- 
nard; en’, you know, w’at succumstantial 
people dey iz. Miz McAnderson, wid ever- 
lastin’ combly w’at would keep any cook in 
er state of ’speyunce ‘bout cake all her life 
—well, Aunt Becky she done stirred dat 





cake, en’ she baked him, en’ she put biled 


icin’ all over him; en’ wen de stirrin’ an’ 
de bakin’ an’ de icin’ were done, w’y, Miz 
Geenie Kinnard, she comeinter de kitchen 
en’ trimmed hit up wid flowers; cawse 
Miz Geenie she has allers been frien’ly ter 
me sence dat time I wuz ober de Bay, las’ 
summer, ter P’int Clare, en’ me’n her 
usened ter go crabbin’. Miz McAnderson, 
dat wuz a cake, I tell you fer a fac’! 

‘“Now de weddin’ wuz ter come off 
wayer down in de tanglement of Eslava en’ 
Cedar Street, somewhey. De bride had on 
er white sadin wais’ ter her dress, en’ er 
white gander [by which Tilly meant organ- 
die] skut, wid lace onter de flowaces, en 
wen I got to de house I done lay myself out 
to be ’greeable ter her direc’ly. 

‘*Now I allers ‘lows ter dress ’spectable 
whey I’se ‘vited out,” pursued Tilly, sage- 
ly, ** but I warn’t studyin’ "bout no fashions 
of cloze. Hit wuz about samplin’ at sup- 
per-time er piece 0’ my poun’ cake what 
Aunt Becky bake w’at I wuz studyin’. 
Dey got th’u’ the weddin’ wid great 
succumstans! Pretty soon come ’long dat 
sassy Cely Frenax, de bride, er tossin’ of 
her hade wid de wail outer hit, en’ er flut- 
tin’ of her fan, en’ er laaffen outer de 
pertickleer combly een of her voice. En 
she come up ter me, en’ sez she [and here 
Tilly piped out a shrill falsetto] ‘Oh! Miz 
Bones, do ’scuse me—aint done seen you be- 
fore! En whey did you git de patterun of 
sech a cawstoom?’ Dat, Miz McAnderson,” 
said Tilly, with indignant protest, in voice 
and mien, ‘‘dat wuz her way of ’scribin’ 
my pupple-figgered gander muslin! Dat 
muslin w’at my ole Miss, ter Mon’gom’y 
town, gin ter my Aunt Dilsey, en’ she lef- 
fum ter me! Dat muslin,” pursued Tilly in 
waxing wrath, ** w’at I have hear tell w’at 
my ole Miss got hit all made, plum fum 
N’Orleens fo’ de wah! ’n I aint shamed on 
hit nuther! 

‘** Wat do you signerfy by dat ’bser- 
vashun, Cely Frenax?’ sez I. 

‘* Says Cely, saysshe: ‘ Hit look lak hit 
moughter comed outen Norah’s ark.’ ” 

Here Tilly relapsed for an instant into 
wordless rage. But it seemed that worse 
was to follow. 

**Den dat Limus has got mo’ ondemanded 
sassiniss in him den er jay-bird on er 
cawn stalk. He ups wid he jaw, en’ sez: 

‘**T aint gwine ter have no’ ’sultin’ of de 
bride.’ 

‘**] jes sez back: 

‘* ‘Look yefe, Limus, doan you fool’long- 
erme! laint beholdin’ ter you fur nut- 
tin’. Use got er ticket ter dishyer frawlic, 
‘longer dat poun’ cake w’at I sont ter de 
table.’ laint gwine terbe shet up by no 
Mobile nigger.’ 


‘*Den all de folks asked ter de weddin’ 
begin ter c’lect roun’ Limus en Cely en me. 

‘**Cely she had ter ’ten’ lak she wuz gwine 
ter git de ’steriks; dey wuz er sousin’ her 
wid camphire. I stood up dere en’ I was 
mad ferer fac’. All ter once, somebody 
sing out: 

‘** We mus’ ’scuse Miz Bones, cause she 
wuz plantation raise, en’ doan ’onerstan’ 
s’ciety.’ 

** Den I look roun’ dat room, en’ I calls 
back: ‘I knows manners,’1 sez, ‘ w’en I 
comes crawse ’em, which dey is ska’ace 
offen de plantation.’ 

‘*Mighty ska’ce dey is! No manners 
on ter de plantation, Miz McAnderson!” 
Tilly went on so vehemently that I could 
not tell how much of what she poured forth 
had been addressed as a fiery lecture to the 
wedding company and how much was an 
angry retrospection to me—‘‘no manners! 
I ’members onct w’at Mars. Dan gin er 
bobbycue ter de plantation. Dere wuz mo’ 
perliteness succullatin’ roun, permiskus 
lak, den J aint nuver seed no time sence! 
Dem days fokeses had time ter do dere 
perliteness! White en’ black had chance 
’nuif ter nourish dey manners ter dat bobby- 
cue! De quality come fur en’ nigh. De 
come in kerridges, en’ de come in buggies; 
de come er hawse-back, en’ er mucl-back, 
en’ even de come er lot er young ladies en’ 
gemmen, jes er laaffen en er cyar’n on, 
in er cotton-wagin! Cotton-wagins aint 
no sech bad ridin’, effen you aint no ways 
tetchy ez ter joltin. De tables wuz 
stretched out un’er de trees. Dere wuz 
mo’ pig en’ water-million, tubbe sho! I 
aint yere tell of nosech bobbycue, ner sech 
manners, dese days. Stidder pig en’ 





water-million, dere is gumbo chuck full o 
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feely,* en’ sech lak messes. I aint got no 
spite ’ginst dese yere fust class pervisions, 
but I aint sayin’ dey is pig en’ water mil- 
lion!” Aud here Tilly became for a 
moment lost in retrospect. 

‘* Well, Miz McAnderson,” continued 
Tilly, returning to the point at last, ‘‘ w’ile 
I wuz ergivin’ dem Mobile niggers er piece 
o’ my mind, dat er way, and some wuz er 
sayin’ dis and some wuz er sayin’ dat, de 
supper was ‘nounced by de bridesmaid, 
en we sits down ter de table. Somebody 
asks : 

*** Will you be served ter der gumbo- 
feely, Miz Bones?’ 

‘* But I wuz dat mad I hadn’t no hank- 
erin’ atter gumbo-feely. 

***T aint come yer fur none o’ yo’ gumbo- 
feely, I sez. ’Poun’ cake is good ’nuff fur 
plantation nigger.’ So 1 lock down de 
length of de table, en dere I see mine, sho’ 
nuff. 

**Tell you w’at, Miz McAnderson, I'd a 
knowed dat poun’ cake all over dis yeth, 
let ’lone de neighborment of Eslava en’ 
Cedar Street. Dem flowers w’at Miz 
Geenie stuck roun’ hit wuz jes’ ez good ez 
any year-marks ter a ole sow in de cane- 
brake; ‘dere dat cake sot, ter one een er 
dat table jes’ lak er queen. I tell you, 
Miz McAnderson, 1 warn’t gwine ter see 
hit stobbed into by no Mobile niggers, w’at 
one wuzer Battle-House dish-toter en’ er 
yuther wuz er succullatin’ hair-dresser fur 
ladies ter de Strikers’ Ball. Ef I wuz plan- 
tation nigger, | knowed er good poun’ cake 
en jes’ w’at hit wuz wuth! So I marched 
straight ter dat eener de table, en’ I stretch 
out my han’ ter dat cake. De bride she 
scream [and here Tilly became the scorn- 
fullest of mimics.]: ‘ Doan tetch dat cake 
fur de lan’s sake! Doan cut hit ontil all 
de roun’ cakes is eat up.’ En’ de bride’s 
maw, she scream: ‘Fur de Lawd’s sake, 
w’at dat plantation nigger gwine do?’ I 
sez: ‘Dat plantation nigger gwine walk 
off wid her own, sho’3 you bawn!’ But, Miz 
McAnderson I whips dat poun’ cake, w’at 
Aunt Becky bake, un’er my arm, en’ 1 
walks plum outen dat house, en’ I aint been 
dere no mo!” 

Tilly, who had interrupted her work to 
Ulustrate her story with many vigorous 
gestures, fell again to peeling the apples 
with a savage energy, making the tin 
bucket at her side rattle with every fresh 
addition to its contents. I was mightily 
amused at this characteristic story. It 
was plain that there was yet something 
more to tell; for her face had not abated a 
line of the sullen displeasure it had worn 
allday. After a pause that was long for 
Tilly, she concluded it. 

*“O, Miz McAnderson! Hits er gret 
ways fum Eslava en’ Cedar Street plum out 
ter de Glaz Wuks whey I lives, Miz Mc- 
Anderson; ef hit hadn’t a bin, I’d er gawn 
back dat same night en’ mauled dem 
Frenax niggers sho! spiter de mare en’ de 
perlice. W’y, Miz McAnderson, w’en I 
cut inter dat poun’ cake wid de icin’ all 
over hit, en’ dem flowers whey Miz Geenie 
stuck all roun’ ter hit—you b’lieve me, Miz 
McAnderson, you b’lieve me,” cried Tilly, 
excitedly brandishing her knife—‘‘ hit wuz 
puorely er pone o’ cawn-brade, kivered up 
wid icin’, en’ dem same flowers truss- 
planted! Does you call dat hones’? No 
wonder dat Cely Frenax en’ her maw both 
sing out dat er way and try ter stop me! 
Dat poun’ cake w’at Aunt Becky bake is 
locked inter dey burow-draw fur de ter 
go’joy at ey ease! En’ me er totin’ cawn- 
brade nigh onter two miles atter dark! 
Gimme my choice, en’ I teks de bobbycue 
ev’y pop; leastwise, dey aint no deception 
*bout pig en’ water-million.” 

* But I thought you made a present of 
the cake to the bride, Tilly?” I said. ‘So 
they certainly had a right to put it away 
or do whatever they chose with it, you 
know.” 

‘**Dullaw, Miz McAnderson, doan you 
Onerstan’? Hit warn’t naire prusent. Prus- 
ents is diffunt fum datter way. 1 is jes es 
perticklur ’bout prusents ez kin be, cause 
I wuz raised dishyer way; w'en any body 
gins me er tater, 1 ginser tater back— 
cepin’ I aint got no tater. Dat’s manners! 
You gins a prusent; but er vonterdution 
you flings in ter de gen’ral benefit, ’n’ effen 
you aint one o’ de benefiters, yo’ conterbu- 





* Filee, dried buds of sassafras, rubbed to a pow- 
der, and used to thicken soups. 









tion is got a right ter come back ter you. 
Ilos’ by dat poun’ cake sho’,” Tilly added 
in regretful anger.” En’I ainter gwine ter 
res’ happy ontel I kin git even wid dem 
Frenax niggers.” 

The apples came to anend. I heard no 
more of the Frenax wedding that day. It 
has been said that Tilly was apt to stay sul- 
len and silent for awhile, if once depressed. 
On this occasion her ill-humor was longer 
than usual in wearing off. After several 
days she showed a moresmiling demeanor, 
and I could not resist asking if she had 
‘gotten even wid dem Frenax niggers,” 
which equation, it dawned upon me, might 
have been effected. Tilly still persisted 
in going home every night from my house 
and doing only daylight duty there. 

***Deed I has, Miz McAnderson,” said 
she, with triumphant solemnity. ‘ Yes, I 
aint got no mo’ ’casion futter tek no’ ’count 
*bout dey meanness! De Lawd is done set- 
tled dat ‘count, ’longer dat same poun’ 
cake, you better b’lieve. Aint read ’bout 
de fiah in de papers, les’ night? Down 
*bout de neighborment of Eslava en’ Ce- 
dar Street? Dem Frenax niggers wuz bu’nt 
out las’ night; en’ all,” she repeated, ‘* all 
‘longer dat same poun’ cake! Hit wuz er 
judgment!” 

‘*Burntout because of that pound cake?” 
I asked, in bewilderment, wondering how 
thet unlucky apple of discord had brought 
to pass such a dire calamity. ‘‘ Why, Tilly, 
how shocking!” 

‘* Yes, Miz McAnderson, dey done keep 
dat cake in dere wardrow, jes’ ’s I ’spected. 
En’ las’ night Cely Frenax she had er lamp, 
onpertickler lak, seen’ how ter git it outen 
de wardrow. En’ she heerd somebody 
comin’, en’ she lef’ off in er hurry en’ 
went inter de nex’ room, futter mek her 
*scuses. En’ de lamp hit wuz er settin’ on 
er shelf in de wardrow! Nate’ly, hit sot 
fiah ter some close, en’ nobody nuver s’pic- 
ioned nuthin’ till de house wuz plum in er 
blaze! I mek sho’ wat dat wuz my poun’ 
cake, Miz McAnderson!  I’se satisfag- 
tioned! I aint gwine tote no grudge ’gainst 
dem Frenax niggers.” 

I suppressed my amusement at this bal- 
ancing of the account between the houses 
of Bones and Frenax as best Icould. But 
Tilly presently startled me by going on. 

**More’n dat, Miz McAnderson, I’m 
gwine ter de Frenaxes ter night. Cely 
Frenax she wuz falled on byer piece er 
timber, w’at scrunched her laig. So hits 
*bleeged ter be cut plum offen; en’ de 
berryin’s gwine be dis evenin’.” 

‘What, Tilly?” I ejaculated, in shocked 
concern. ‘' Did she die? Poor woman! 
How very dreadful.” 

**Oh! Miz McAnderson,” explained Tilly, 
with a cackle, ‘‘ she aint gwine die; least- 
wise dat’s w’at de doan’spec! Hit’s her 
laig w’at is gotter be buried! Hit aint no 
full funyall, doan you onerstan’? Hit’s jez 
er sorter fo’runner,” she explained, all un- 
conscious of the ghastly witticism. ‘‘Dey’ll 
be jez er privut berryin’, en’—er—er— 
fambly prahs, lak.” 

** Family prayers!” I cried aghast, and 
in utter mystification. 

‘*In cose,” said Tilly, rebukingly. 
‘* Doan you b’lieve in de ’surrection of de 
body? Yo’ laig is yo’ laig, be hit off er on! 
S’posin’ hit wuz you now, Miz McAnder- 
son, would you lak ter have yo’ laig buried 
away ’gainst de Jedgment Day, douten 
proper respec’?” 

And having delivered this unanswerable 
argumentum ad feminam, Tilly busied 
herself among her pots and pans, in victori- 
ous silence. 

Tilly had her opinion concerning most 
people that she knew. She expressed it 
without hesitation or reserve, when so 
disposed. One day, while I was in the 
kitchen, she began: 

‘Hit air er ’stonishment ter me, Miz 
McAnderson, how slick en’ easy fust-class 
foolishness kin git on in dishyer worl’ ! 
Now dere’s dat prowlin’ ole Unk Benezer 
w’at sells veg’tubbles en’ doan give no nap 
{lagniappe}. You pay ‘tention ter Unk’ 
Benezer en’ he gwine mek you b'lieve 
w’at he knows mo’n de preacher! You 
seh, ‘W’en hit gwine rain, Benezer?’ 
’ur, ‘ W’en hit gwine quit rainin’?’ en de 
ole hippy-critter ‘ten’ lak he know hit all. 
Kee yi! He squinch up he eyes, en’ he 
seh, in he sa’af voice, lak he aint nuver 
quarl wid no pusson [and Tilly modulated 

rown voice in irresistible mimicry, of 





which she was seemingly unconscious]: 
*Hit’s all longer de moon; she have her 
two hawns up, she gwine hol’ de water; 
she bave her two hawns down, she gwine 
spill de water; en’ w’en de water is all spilt, 
she gwine tu’n dem hawns plum suthuds, 
ter de Bay, futter drink up mo’ water.’ 
En den he seh nobody aint nuver see de 
mvon pintin’ of ber hawns ter de norf! 
Huckom I see dem hawns pintin’ ter de 
norf dis same yistiddy? Now I kin tell 
you, Miz Mc Anderson, er sho’ sign w’at 
hit’s gwine ter rain; you jez dream ’bout 
yo’ dead kin en ‘den you'll see! I puts 
mo’ penance in dat den I does in Unk 
Benezer, Miz Mc Anderson. 

‘“*But Unk Benezer is got no little 
‘ penance in hissef, sho’ now, Miz McAnder- 
son. Kee yi! Dat same old nigger w’at you 
see totin’ squshaws en’ tunnups in er bag 
is got de succumstance ter parten’ ter wait 
roun’ de gret house. Dat nigger! whey 
wuzn’t nuver ter Mon’gom’y town lak me, 
succullatin’ ’mongst quality, but jez come 
p'um offen de Beasley plantation, w’at 
wuz jined fences ter Mars. Dan’s ter dis- 
hyer Mobile, en’ sot up far er gyardner ter 
Miz Dr. Kinnard, whey Aunt Becky 
works. 

‘* Hit’s mighty good ter have ‘penance in 
yo’se’f, Miz McAnderson,” continued Tilly, 
with conviction ‘‘ Hit’s er strong ’cour- 
idgement ter fokeses ter b’lieve in yo’ 
sense en’ ’speyunee. But dishyer kin’er 
onseasoned penance in yo’se’f is mighty 
lakly ter give you er bigger load en you 
kin tote. En’ dat wuz how hit wuz wid 
Unk Benezer onct. 

‘‘He wuz hawg-tender ter de Beasley 
plantation, an’ I aint er sayin’ dat he 
warn’t fitten fur er hawg-tender—de 
Beasleys sot er heap er sto’ by him, I knows 
—but den er hawg-tender aint lakly ter 
know de ways of er Mobile combly; now 
is dey, Miz McAnderson?” 

** Come one day Miz Dr. Kinnard tuk er 
notion ter ’vilte er dinner-party. Hit wuz 
er mos’ ’sponserbul dinner-party. Hit wuz 
dat ’sponserbul ez Aunt Becky didn’t have 
nothin’ ter do wid cookin’ of de ’sert; hit 
wuz sent fum Sangouber’s, ter de cawner 
of Dauphin en’ Jokim Street, whey de 
meks ice-cream en’ sech. 

** Well, dat same Limus w’at I tells you 
*bout ez got married ter Cely Frenax, he 
wuz dinin’-room han’ dat time, ter Miz 
Dr. Kinnard; but dat day, at de las’ minnit, 
Limus he wuz tuk wid de mizry in his in- 
side, en’ de called in Unk Benezer ter de 
kitchen, futter len’ er he’pin’ hand, so’s 
boaf de house-gals could wuk in de dinin’- 
room. Kee yi! Unk Benezer aint nuver 
been in white fokeses kitchen fo’ dat time, 
I doan s’pec. But he nuver let on, cawse 
he know so much ’bout hawgs dat he 
nate’ly b’lieve w’at he doan know aint 
wuth knowin’. 


‘*Bombye, yere de come wid de ’sert 
fum Sangouber’s. I doan know wi’at all de 
didn’ have; but dis in ticklir, dey wuz, 
min’ ez I tell you—two piles of ice-cream, 
which one wuz white, en’ de yuther wuz 
dishyer brown-colored stuff—chawklit, you 
know, Miz McAnderson. De wuz done up 
inter des yer piuted shapes, wa’t de calls 
perermed 8, en’ de wuz set out onter er lit- 
tle table ter de fur een of de kitchen, whey 
hit wuz airish-lak, jez er waitin’ on de 
order ter be toted ter de dinin’-room. 
Praise de Lawd, whiles Aunt Becky’s back 
wuz ter de table, whey de wuz seddown, 
Unk Beenezer, he so chuck full 0’ penance 
in he se’f, he tuk up er knife, en’ he scrape, 
en’ he scrape dat chawklit perermed, he 
did, till at las’ he grumble out, ‘ Dishyer 
stuff aint fitten’ futter gin ter hawgs, let 
"lone quality; hit’s jez dishyer dirt, plum 
fum een ter een!’ Kee yi!” cackled Tilly. 
‘‘Wid dat in come Aunt Becky. She fly! 
En’ she seh, ‘ You git outen dishyer kitch- 
en, you ole fool nigger; you is faih ruin- 
ated dishyer perermed; en’ w’at ’scuse I 
gwine mek ter de white fokeses??’ En Unk 
Beneezer he gotter run! 

**T doan s’pose dey wuz any mo’n ‘nuff 
of de yuther ter ’vide eroun’ even; but de 
white fokeses, w’en de hear how Unk 
Beenezer scrope de chawklit perermed, de 
didn’t seem no ways ter ’pent of hit, fur de 
jes’ la’af en’ la’af. ’Pears ter me lak I kin 
hear ’em now; cawse, you see, I wuz dere, 
‘sistin’ of Aunt Becky. (I allers goes w’en 
dey is combly-dinner ter Miz Dr. Kinnard.) 
But den, I allers teks keer not ter have no 





mo’ ’penance in myse’f den I orter. Ez fur 
po’ ole Unk Benezer, kee yi! dat kitchen- 
do’ is shot beginst him furever en’ furever 
mo’. He had too much ’penance in hese’f, 
Miz McAnderson, for sho!” 

And with that the door-bell rang and 
Tilly broke off further moralizing to admit 
less amusing ‘‘ combly.” 
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MARCH. 


BY MRS. IONE L. JONES. 


Boip March! Wild March! 

Ob! you saucy fellow! 

Even though your voice is rough, 
We know your heart is mellow. 
Hush! You'll wake the children up. 
-They are sweetly sleeping. 

Daffodil and Buttercup 

Still are silence keeping. 

Sing then, low, softly blow, 
Whisper sweetly, softly—so. 





There now. So now. 

Listen to the clatter! 

Pink arbutus stirs in bed 

And wonders what’s the matter. 
All the icy fleets set free, 

Down the streams are rushing ; 
Toward the everlasting sea 
Wildly, madly pushing. 

Blow, then, blow! Let them go! 
Winter’s reign is o’er, we know. 


Up hill, down dale, 

Over moor and mountain ; 

Shout and sing ‘‘ Awake! ’Tis spring !” 

Burst forth, O laughing fountain ! 

Bend, tall elms, your graceful! heads! 

Swing low, O weeping willows! 

Stretch, little blades of grass; for March 

Has come to air your pillows. 

Arouse, O, Pine! Awaken Larch! 

And greet spring’s trumpeter—brave March. 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 
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In the present article I shall describe a 
form of life having the same general char- 
acters as the Protoameba, but differing 
from it and being distinctly in advance of 
it in the possession of two definite organs. 
Its name is the Ameeba. As may readily 
be guessed, the Protoameeba is so called 
from its being a kind of prototype of the 
Amebe. 

The Ameeba is very common in all tem- 
perate and tropical regions. It lives in 
pools of stagnant water and in slow-run- 
ning streams, and may often be found at- 
tached to the surfaces of the leaves of wa- 
ter-plants. There is a kind of moss called 
sphagnum common in marshy places, and 
on the leaves of this plant Ameebe are 
usually abundant. They may also often 
be found in the soft surface mud at the 
bottom of pools of water. When the leaves 
or mud have been collected, they should 
be placed in a vessel of water and allowed 
to stand for a day or two. The Ame@be 
will then usually be found in the scum 
which forms at the surface of the water. 

Like its prototype, the Amceba is made 
up of the jelly-like material called proto- 
plasm. The body substance is not quite 
homogeneous throughout, being more firm 
and dense on the outside than in the inside. 
It is just as if a drop of jelly, softened by 
heat, had been allowed to become partially 
cooled. The firm outer part is called the 
ectosarc, and the soft inner part the endos- 
arc. 

In its manner of locomotion, of swallow- 
ing food, and perpetuating its species, the 
Ameba is just like the Protoameba. 
Recollecting how these functions are per- 
formed in tke latter animal, we may pass at 
once to a consideration of the distinctive 
character of the Ameeba. 

If one closely watches an Ameeba under 
the microscope for some time there will be 
seen to appear a small, clear space. This 
space, just large enough at first to be dis- 
cernible, increases until it has attained & 
considerable size, and then suddenly dis- 
appears. In a little while it will reappear, 
slowly expand to its full size, and then 
quickly vanish again. Sometimes two such 
spaces will be seen at the same time. The 

place of their successive reappearance ia 
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always the same as that at which they 
vanished. To these clear spaces the name 
contractile vesicles has been given. For a 
long time it was a great puzzle to know 
what their function was. Some observers 
thought they communicated with the ex- 
terior of the body, and served to pump 
water into and out of the body of the 
Ameeba. It is now generally believed that 
their office is to force tho nutritive fluid, 
which is the product of the digestion of 
the animal’s food, into all parts of its body. 
That is to say, it is thought the contractile 
vesicles perform the same office as the 
heart does in the higher animals. This 
view is strengthened by the fact that some- 
times radiating channels can be seen, into 
which the fluid appears to be forced. The 
contractions and expansions occur rhyth- 
mically dnd at the usual rate of about two 
per minute. Itis interesting to think of 
this exceedingly simple organ as the first 
indication of that most important of all 
organs in the higher animals, the heart. 

The second organ possessed by the Am- 
eba and not found in its prototype is that 
called the nucleus. This consists of a dark- 
colored rounded or oval mass lying appar- 
ently in about the middle part of the body. 
Ia its center there is often a small, more 
solid looking part called the nucleolus. Just 
what the function of the nucleus and its nu- 
deolus is, is not certainly known; but they 
are believed to be concerned in the repro- 
duction of the species. The reason for 
taking this view is the fact that when the 
animal multiplies itself by self-division the 
line of cleavage always passes through the 
nucleus and nucleolus, so that each of the 
two animals thus formed has a half of the 
organ. 

While the Amecba is, ordinarily, almost 
incessantly active (it takes its name from a 
Greek word meaning to change), it some- 
times passes into what is called a still con 
dition. Tie animal rolls itself up intoa 

ball, and excretes from itself a hard case 
called acyst. In this quiescent condition 
it remains for varied times, and then 
breaks through and creeps about as before, 
It is thought this is done as a preventive 
against being dried up. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact about 
the Ameeba is that it is almost exactly sim. 
ilar to certain bodies found in the human 
system, namely, the white corpuscles of 
the blood. It is well known that the blood 
consists of a liquid plasma in which floit 
corpuscles of two kinds, the red and white. 
Now the white corpuscles are almost pre- 
cisely like Ameebe. Like them they con- 
sist of minute masses of protoplasm, con- 
taining in their central part a nucleus and 
nucleolus; and, like them, they are con- 
stantly undergoing change of form, and 
moving from place to place by means of 
pseudopodia. What is stili more remarka 
ble, they take into their substance small 
particles of foreign matter, and appear to 
digest them just as Amcebe do. 

Without attempting to remark upon the 
significance of this similarity we may note 
the following parallel: Of all the individual 
forms of animal life the Amoeba is among 
the simplest; retaining with the least mod- 
ification the properties of the most elemen- 
tary form of living matter—viz., proto- 
plasm. So, likewise, of all the tissues of the 
body the white corpuscles are the least 
differentiated; unlike the tissues of the 
nerves, muscles and bones, they have not 
acquired special distinctive qualities, but 
Tetain in the least degree modified the 
Properties of the most elementary living 
matter. In other words, the Ameeba stands 
atthe bottom in the scale of animal life, 
and the white corpuscles stand at the bot- 
tom in the scale of the tissues that go to 
make up the body. 

I have thus far described the most com- 
mon form of Amceba, but by no means the 
only one. There are some forms, which 
Instead of throwing out blunt, club like 
Pseudopodia, shoot out long, slender 
threads. Sometimes these threads give off 
branches, and thus form a net-work. There 
is one form in which the pseudopodia are 
always arranged in a regular radiate man- 
her; to this the name sun-animalcule has 
been given. 

Amebe are found in both fresh and 
salt water. They live upon both animal 
and vegetable food, but chiefly the latter. 
iatoms are one of the most common plants 





upon which they feed. One can often see 
small masses of undigested food lying in 
the body-substance of theanimal. These 
masses are usually surrounded by small, 
clear spaces, It was formerly thought that 
these spaces were stomachs, but they are 
now pretty well known to be small drops 
of water whic the animal swallows in 
connection with the fvod particles; they 
are, therefore called food-vacuoles. 

We have now seen that the Amoeba, 
while an organism of great simplicity, is 
yet definitely in advauce of its prototype. 
the Protoamebi. Wh le the latter is en- 
tirely destitute of any organs whatever, the 
former distinctly possesses at least two, 
the nucleus and contractile vesicle. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Jommun:cations for this department should be ad- 
aressed ** Puzzles.” TH¥ INDEPENDENT. .vew York. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 

1. Behead to move side foremost, and leave 
unemployed. 

2. Behead to hunt by the track, and leave a 
part of a fence. 

8. Behead t> deteat, and leave without. 

4. Behead unwilling, and leave a solemn 
declaration. 

5. Behead relating to an hour or hours, and 
leave spoken. 

6. Behead partly open, and leave a vessel of 
earth or glass. 

7. Behead an imaginary being, and leave no 
solid foundation. 

8. Behead to fall suddenly upon, and leave a 
weight. 

9. Behead to wear upon the person, and leave 
a part of the head. 

10. Behead to renew order, and leave a con- 
federate. 

ll. Behead wandering, and leave a peculiar 
gait of a horse. 

12. Bebead not firm, and Jeave to declare. 

TWO HISTORICAL NAMES, 

The first six letters are the same in each—a 
name. The square word in each is a name, 
with a difference. Theo last three letters are the 
same in each, signifying a relative. 


7” * 

+ ~~ 

~ * 

* oe 

“ * 

* * - * ¥* ~ * aa 

* * & © ” * * * 

* * * * * * a * 

* * * * 7. ¥ * * 

* « 

cl - 

* * 

Left Hand Square.- I, across, «a man’s 

name ; 2, ‘‘So beit”; 3, to yreld; 4, a part of 
the body. 


Right-hand.—1, a man’s name; 2, a musical 
instrument; 3, a flexible pipe; 4, to be wanted. 

Left-hand Square.— Upper word, meal boiled 
in water; 2, To. Now only used in an antiquated 
style ; 3, agitation or bustle; 4, of which combs 
are often made. 

Right-hand, -1, an apartment ; 2, 2 side glance ; 
3, an o!io; 4, low minded. 

The conjoined upper words forma favorite 
article of food tosome people, and grows among 
moss. 

BLANK PUZZLE. 

Fill the blanks with words that sound alike‘ 
but differ in spelling and meaning. 

1. Oh! how I long to get into the——. If 
——I build a house [ will have open fire-places. 
How pleasant it was —— the fashion of hot- 
furnaces came up. I intend to make my boy 
the —— of a sensible and healthful dwelling 
place. 

2. The tree was of such a beautiful ——, that 
I disliked to —— it. 

3. [expected Susie, but Iam very glad to see 
you ——. I thought of sending —— the station 
for you, but thought the walk would be pleasant 
for you ——. 

4, John ——! 
my —. 

5. There is a beautiful specimen of —— on the 
opposite side of the river; get your —— Tom 
and go -—— with me. 

6. Since the breaking up of the ice on tke 
lake the —-— has brought down many a —-, 
which the boys enjoyed rather recklessly. 


I have hurt my foot with 


TRANSPOSITIONS.— SELECTED. 

1. Change the region of material things to 
that of the affections. 

2. Change going out of the straight path to 
salve ra, 

8. Change a dwelling-place to an unburnt 
brick dried in the sun. 

4. Change a bright intellect into part of the 
body. 

5. Change the different kinds of that which is 
used for writing to descent into the water ; also 
to a part of the body. 

6. Change declarations to law documents, 


7. Change to confute to furnish. 

8. Change to hem in to certain vegetables. 

9. Change a brief expression to an angelic 
being. 

10. Change struck to a sound considered as to 
pitch ; also to specks. 

11. Change to wait upon to a kind of china; 
also to parts of a poem; also to disunites. 

12. Change to mark out to a bamper of wicker 
work. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH litna. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The world was sad, the garden was a wild. 
And map, the hermit sighed, *tili woman smiled. 
THE AUTHOR. 


ExcesS 
Classid 
Ambrosia 
CourtrooM 
MastershifP 
SotorisCluB 
ConservativeE 
Philosophical 
Unprofessional 

(*‘ Pleasures of Hope.”’) 


ANAGBAM, 
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AM LA 

BaaA BaD 

LoaD BoaR 
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Rienazl 8 tronG 

JuggleR Granada 

Mournonful ChemicalL 





- STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Dyce. Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 
Goods received and retur.ed by mail and express. 
also called for and delivered free, ae city limits, 
Send for Circular and Price Lis 


The most beauti- 
ful and fiuest toned. g@-#4 
~ Ly world. Low 7/7 


ices, ener {= 
noon LT Send forC. Steleane. Adidre 


eaver Organ & Piano B0..YeRK> é 
The GREAT 


CHURCH LIGHT 


CERIRES, Pefest Reterteraty 
as or Oil, give the mos wi 

80! ea & Best ight = 
for Churches, Stores, Show 
,etc. Newan 


















Is Good Health’ 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs §. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 





BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


d Birthday Ca’ rd ve 
oe any yng te — will’ send 


nam Toor moreoth ther babi and thet 
8 Also a = Dia- 








FAVORITE 


Beclining and 
i Tolling Chairs 
changes of 
position. Send 
stamp (mention this 








3-6th St. Pittsburg, Pa 


A book of 100 pages. The 

PA best book for an advertiser 

to peu, be he experi- 

enced o1 erwise. It con- 

TISIN tains lists of newspapers 
and estimates of the cost 
of advertising. The adver- 


tiser who wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the 
information he requires, while for him who will in- 





aud vee “three wattons have been issued. a 
paid, toa any address for 10 cente. 2A sly 

& CO., NEWSPAPER my to GEO 
BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing House Square),N.Y. 


ORTAB a ‘Pat: grsecs. 





printing. Cir- for a book of ages ‘of lank 
cular sent free. type, cuts, &c. cards, l0cente 
EPH ATSON. 19 Murray Street. New Yors. 








INVENTION 
OF THE AGE, 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 
75 Cents per om | = n ontittent for postage 


STEPHEN F. ‘WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8.1V.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


TRAVEL, 


State Line Steamers, 


NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST. 
THROUGH TICKETS TO 
LIVERPOO, | LONDON | AND DUBLIN 
ow rates. 
A. 1 staunch Clyde built steamers, First-class pas- 
maser, Sopeunes ations at reduced prices, 
ret Ca 











rding J locaiton. 


Excursion good for one yea 65 and $75. 


No live stock carried on ¢ these 6 EE For in- 
spection of a pens: and other information ayply te) 
AUS L pty &COw Gengral geats, 

way, or 

Parcels. Packases, Freight aud Valuables forwarded 
to all parts of Europe, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN's 
EUROPEAN.EXPRESS. 








Don't pe deceived by cheap ti 
BLNK, 55: Pcask Sie nN . 


URDOCK CURTAIR GRATE. 








ly. The cut = oresente the curtain (or blower) 


eaty drawn. nished in Berlin black, cast brass 
and bronze metal. Circular sent on application. 


MANUFACTURERS; 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Sole Agents also for the 


TRENT TILE 


in New England. It is the finest Tile made. Gold 
Medal awarded by the Mossachusstts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association, Exhibit of 1884. 


GOLD MED. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
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W. BAKER & (0, Tort, Mass, 





HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 
Southern Winter Resorts. 


The now far-famed BERMUDAS, with an equable 
winter temperature or seventy dexrees, beautiful 





West Indes, including § - 
IQUE. BARBADOS and TRINIDAD, also afford beau- 
titul and interesting tours. all reached by eemenios 
of the Quebec Steamship Co., from New Yo 
For descriptive pamphlets, dates of sailing aad pas- 

sage, apply to 

A, EMILIUS OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 

51 Broad way, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN. Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 


Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hoiel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE. Proorietor, 
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ters, making it quite ornamental. 
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¢ Farm anid | Guarilen. 


Une Acricuitural Editor wih be olad to recetwe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information thut 
will muke this department more vaiuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wterested,) 


WHAT NOT;TO DO IN SMALL 
FRUIT CULTURE. 


BREOK. 





BY F. A. 





Don’t be too conceited. 

Don’t be afraid to ask advice of those who 
are skillful and successful, especially if you have 
had no experience. 

Don’t think you can learn everything at once, 

Don’t begin the business of growing fruits for 
market on tvo large a scale, or without sufficient 
capital. 

Don’t buy plants of irresponsible parties. 

Don't plant all te fancy varieties ; opvly a few 
of thetried and most reliable. 

Don’t select varieties of berries not firm 
evough to stand transportation safely. 

Don’t mix different varieties. 

Don’t neglect to set out all fruits (except per- 
haps strawberries) in rows that will permit 
horse culiivation both ways. 

Don’s plant grape vines less than nine feet 
apart, at least one way, in order to allow a 
wagon to pass easily between the rows. 

Don’t set out grape-vines, blackberry and 
raspberry plants too shallow, especially if 
planted in the fall. 

Don’t set strawberry plants toe deep. 

Don’t plant corn among small fruits; it will 
shade the plants and rob them of needed mois- 
ture. Beans, potatoes, or most any hocd crop 
will do no harm the first year or two, provided 
the whole ground is properly fertilized. 

Don’t stint the soil of a sufficient amount of 
plant food in the way of stable manure, bone 
dust, asbes, phosphates, etc. 

Don’t invest in every kind of fertilizer adver- 
tised. Use only standard and reliable brands. 

Don’t trim raspberry and blackberry vines be- 
fore the hard freezing weather isover. If grape. 
vines are not trimmed in the fall, don’t put 
off doing it till the buds have started in the 
spring. 

Don’t plow or cultivate too deep among small 
fruits. 

Don’t let weeds get the start of you. 
themin check by constant cultivation. 

Never allow the soil to become hard and baked 
after a rain; keep it well stirred. 

Don’t allow berries before shipment to get 
over-ripe. Most varrieties of strawberries and 
raspberries are better picked every day. 

Don’t pick blackberries oftener than every 
other day. 

Don’t put all the best berries on the top of the 
boxes, 

Don’t allow pickers to gather unripe berries or 
leave any ripe ones on the vines. 

Don’t be diseouraged if returns are sometimes 
smaller than yon expected. 

Don’t be idle; don’t leave too much responsi- 
bility to bired help. 

Finally, don’t expect to succeed except by 
perseverance and much hard work, and without 
first meeting with many reverses and disap- 
pointments. Only “screw your courage up to 
the sticking place,” and you'll not fail. 


Keep 


VINELAND, N. J. 


MORE PRACTICA! THOUGHTS 
ABOUT FOWLS. 


BY CHARLES 








L. AYER. 


I am moved by an article in your issue of 
February 4th to report how some practical men 
in New England do. Perhaps the latitude of 
Pennsylvania admits of different management 
in some particulars. In our climate a closed 
and warm house is necessary for egg production 
in winter. We cannot indulge our birds 1n the 
luxury of sheep-ticks—using ground beef 
scraps, cabbages, and clover hay ; and for grain, 
oats, buckwheat, cracked corn, and wheat 
screenings. As to breeds, we, in this bepighbted 
part of the world, know that thoroughbred 
fowls are far more productive in every point of 
view thav “any and every kind.” It seems to 
us very strange that any one in this age should 
be ignorant of the fact that the farmer is under 
high obligation to the fancier for great im- 
provement in our poultry stock, buth in egg 
production and in market qualities. If we con- 
sider that the poultry products of the country 
are seventy-two millions more than its wheat 
products, we shall realize the importance of 
keeping breeds of fowls that will give highest 
returns, 

Now without going into any extravagant com- 
mendation of Brahmas, Cv chins, Plymouth 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghoras and Hamburgs, I 
will just state a fact: A farmer of Massachu- 
setts keeps as part of his farm stock three 
hundred Plymouth Rock fowls, They havea 
warm, inexpensiye house and are well cared for. 
Eggs aud market poultry are the products, 
though pure Plymouth Rocks are bred. The 
annual product per head is $2.75. This js no 


apy intelligent New England farmer would feel 
that he had no use for printer’s ink, if his net 
fowl earnings were only $1.25 per head. 

It goes without saying that never has there 
been such an interest awakened in poultry 
breeding as now; and those who are informed 
know that the interest of fancier and farmer 
are identical; that every year many most valua- 
ble and productive fowls are introduced into 
our farmyards from the fanciers’ pens. The 
writer’s experience of thirty years as farmer and 
fancier shows an advance truly wonderful in 
this very important industry. The one fact 
cited above is only one of many. It is a very 
practical illustration of resources which lie 
within the reach of all who have the requisite 
tact and fidelity. 

THREE RIveRs, Mass. 


INFLUENZA IN SHEEP. 


In reply tc a Michigan correspondent, we 
would say that inflaenza in sheep is not infec- 
tious. It is often supposed to be, because it de- 
pends upon conditions that are apt to exist over 
a wide range of territory, and hence many sheep 
may be affected at the same time. It is an in- 
flammation of the membranes of the nose and 
bronchial passages. The eyes are red and watery, 
more or less fever is present, there 1s a 
marked weakness, and the system generally 
is out of order. The animal has no appetite, 
the nose runs, and there is cough, Indigestion, 
and impaction. After cold and damp weather, it 
is observable frequently, and is always more se- 
vere on low, wet, uucrained land. When sheep 
are upon such land, and are attacked, they 
should be removed to higher and dry land. 
When possible they should be given oil meal. 
Again we desire to say that oil meal is one of 
the best things in the world to feed to sheep. It 
isnot only a good food, but it is good medicine, 
as it acts asa tonic and keeps the bowels and 
digestion in order. If oil meal is fed, feed it 
with oats, or rye, or buckwheat. If the disease 
assumes a severe character, give the following 
purgative: Epsom salts, half ounce; ginger, 
one drachm. Give it in a little water, say quar- 
ter of a pint. If a flock is affected, mix the 
medicine in bulk according to the above pre- 
scription, and, taking a horn, administer a quar- 
ter of a pint to each animal. If any are very 
seriously affected, they will need something to 
allay the fever quickly, and to stimulate. In 
such cases administer the following: Tincture 
of aconite, ten drops; solution of acetate of 
ammonia, one ounce. This ought to be given 
every five hours ; but the aconite should be de- 
creased by one drop at every dose until not 
more than five drops are given. 

Sometimes the eyes are so much inflamed that 
they require treatment, and should be washed 
with a solution of one grain of sulphate of zinc 
and twenty drops of laudanum in an ounce of 
water. When the disease has disappeared, feed 
loosening and very nutritive foods, such as bran 
mashes, boiled oats, and alittle corn mush occa- 
sionally. The siimulants will need to be kept 
up in some shape, and in the food sprinkle a 
little powdered ginger or gentian, or administer 
in honey, if the medicine is not readily taken 
by the animal in its food. Keep well sheltered 
while treating the animal with this disease.— 

Western Rural, 








GOOD RULES FOR TELLING 
HORSES’ AGES. 


Tue full-grown horse possesses twenty-four 
back teeth ; that is six in each side of each jaw. 
These are called molars or grinders. He has 
twelve front teeth; that is, six in each jaw. 
Marcs have no tushés: The foal has, either at 
his birth or shortly afterward, eight nualk teeth ; 
that is, four in each jaw. At about twelve 
months two more milk teeth come in each jaw. 
These remain unchanged till he is three years’ 
old. The mouth of the yearling and two years 
old cannot be contounded. The yearling mouth 
shows no siguof use, and the corner tee.h are 
shells only. Attwo years old these teeth are 
strong and woil-growp, and the corner teeth 
filled up. A little before three years old the two 
center teeth of each jaw fall out, and are re- 
placed by permanent teeth. A little before four 
the two teeth on each side of the center teeth 
are replaced by permanent ones. A little be- 
fore tive the two remaining teeth are shed, and 
in their place come permanent ones. The up- 
per milk teeth usually fall out first. 

Thus the mouth is complete as to its front 
teeth. The corner tooth, however, is but im- 
perfectly developed, being at present a shell 
only. This shell, at six years old, has filled up, 
and is a complete tooth. Thisis tne difference 
between a five and a six-year old. The tushes 
appear between three and a half years and four 
years old, and they take nearly two years to ar- 
rive at their full growth. These teeth, as the 
horse grows older, get blunter and shorter, and 
so, to an experienced judge, are a sure indication 
of age, Up to six years old the mouth isin a 
distinct and perjodical state of structural change. 
There ig no difficulty in determining the age up 





by the shape of the mouth and the appearance 
of the teeth called the mark. At six years of 
age the cups leave two center teeth above ; at 
seven, the next two above; and at eight, the 
outer or corner teeth above. 

At vine the two center teeth below lose the 
cups, atten the next two below, and at eleven 
the outer or corner teeth below. After a little 
practice the close observer can scarcely make a 
mistake. The changes that occur are the same 
in all horses, or nearly so.— The Sportsman. 


HOW TO TAKE OFF A HIDE. 


In taking off a hide or calfskin, never cut the 
throat crosswise in the least. Slit the skin from 
the brisket to the tail, and from the brisket to 
jaw; then cut around each leg to the hoof. Slit 
the bind Jeg from the hoof up directly over the 
gambrel, and the forward Jegs in the front, 
directly over the knee, to the top of the brisket 
bone. This leaves the hide or skin then in the 
proper shape for finishing. 

Skin the head and legs carefully to avoid cut- 
tiog them; then, commencing at the head, draw 
or fist off the skin without any further use of 
the knife, thereby avoiding the holes and cuts 
that almost spoil so many calfskins. Some 
farmers use a windlass to draw off the dairy 
skins, and others use a horse; but one or two 
men can do it a great deal more quickly and 
easily, 

When taken off, lay the hide or skin flat on 
the floor in a cool place where the sun cannot 
shine upon it, and cover it with salt—rather fine 
salt being better than tvo coarse salt. Do not 
roll it up, but let it remain iu the salt until you 
take off another; then place that one upon the 
other, salting freely 1s before, and so on until 
you get enough to make qnite a pile ; then com- 
mence another pile in the same manner. Do 
not be afraid to use salt freely ; what the skins 
do not require will shake off and can be used 
again. 

If you prefer to dry out your skins before 
selling them, be sure that they are thoroughly 
cured with salt before drying them, and then 
that they are thoroughly dried before being 
baled up for shipment. 

Never dry out a skin without having it salted 
as described, to preserve it from moths and other 
injuries on the hair side, which are liable to 
occur if the skin3 are not properly salted be- 
fore being dried out. 

If your skins remain on hand very long after 
being dried out, before delivery to the tanner, 
even if salted, watch them carefully to detect 
any indications of moths or worms on the hair 
side, and if any are discovered, have the ekins 
vigorously whipped with a stick so often that 
they shall be wholly eradicated from the entire 
lot of skins, as they often work serious injury 
in a very short time.—Leather Review. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Tue Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, in its report for 1885, gives the result 
of sixty analyses of ammoniated superphosphate, 
and guanos. The Americus superphosphate 
manufactured by William Clark & Co., of this 
city, is ranked third; the cost pem ton only ex- 
ceeding the valuation placed by the officials by 
eleven cents. This valuation is designed to 
cover only retail cost of raw materials and does 
not cover the cost of mixing, handling, aad sell 
ing. The station agent simply takes a sample of 
the fertilizer exposed for sale, makes an analysis 
of,and sets the value upon it. It will be seen that 
if the cost of production were added to his valu- 
ation it would place it in this instance far abeve 
the manufacturer’s price. The manufacturer’s 
price of a ton of the Americus Superphosphate 
was $38.00. The valuation made by the Expe ri- 
ment Station was $37.89. An analysis of a mix™ 
ture of seven samples of Americus Saperphos- 
phate produced the following result: Nitrogen 
2.76; soluble phosphoric acid, 10.26 (the 
amount of soluble phosphoric acid found in a 
sample of No. 1 Standard Peruvian Guano, 
was 3.78); reverted phosphoric acid, 1.24; in- 
soluble phosphoric acid, $1; and potash, 2.77. 
The average valuation per ton was $34.75. The 
valuation by the Experiment Station of a ton of 
W:lliam Clark & Co.’s pure bone meal was #35.- 
90. The manufacwrer’s peice is $37.00. It 
should be borne in mind that the valuation of 
the Experiment Station, as stated, does not 
cover the cost of production. 


UNSALTED BUTTER. 


Ir is a sound rule that everything should go 
to market as soon as itis ready to ship. This 
rule applies with particular force to such a per- 
ishable article as butter. It can be kept; but it 
requires some latitude of language to even call 
such butter swect. To make it keep longer than 
thirty days, i; must have a liberal allowance of 
salt to neutralize the effects of the buttermilk 
that cannot always be gotten out. The French 
and English markets for the highest grades of 
butter, require that no salt whatever be put in 
it, The best markets of this country are tend- 
ing in the same direction, The higher the prica 
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init. Such butter is very hard to make, and 
must be marketed and should be eaten within 
four or five days from the churn. The compen- 
sation for this haste and extra labor is that more 
of itis consumed, and the price is generally 
much above that of the highest market quota- 
tions. We have heretofore described the pro- 
cess of making *‘ granular butter.” This is sim- 
ply butter which is chilled in the churn when it 
is ia the mustard-seed or wheat grain condition, 
before it has gathered into larger masses. The 
buttermilk is drawn off, and cold water, or even 
ice wa‘er added. Then it is washed with cold 
water, removed from the churn toa barrel or 
stone jar without mashing the grains, and the 
vessels then filled up with strong biine. Before 
shipping, the firet brine should be changed, as 
it will dissolve considerable caesin and look tur- 
bid, and the second brine will probably remain 
clear. While in the brine the butter must be 
covered by a circular piece of wood, nearly fitting 
the barrel, or by a plate, if in a stone jar, and 
weighted zo that it will be kept submerged. Such 
butter will keep for weeks, and when removed 
from the brine and rinsed well with water, 
become¢s virtually ‘* sweet butter,” and is easily 
worked into rolls or prints to suit the market, 
If worked without washing out the brine, the 
very shght flavor of salt is, to our taste, an im- 
provement.—American Agriculturist. 


ARBITRATION BEST FOR FARM- 
ERS. 


ARBITRATION is almost invariably preferable to 
litigation, Itis not only the easiest, quickest, 
and cheapest way to settle disagreements, bus 
saves much vexation and subsequent dissension, 
Were individuals, corporations, and nations, to 
arrange their disputes by urbitration, instead cf 
resorting to litigation and warfare, the people 
would be saved millions of treasure, and the 
world spared much shedding of blood. A peace 
tul settlement of difficulties is usually followed 
by prosperity, while ‘‘going to law,” or war, usu- 
ally results in loss and suffering to both contest- 
ants. Inde2d, litigation and warfare are twin 
relics of the dark ages, and so long as they 
continue in vogue we may look in vain for 
harbingers of the promised millennium, Of all 
classes, farmers should, so far as possible, 
avoid entering into litigation; for, whether they 
win or lose, they are proverbially worsted, the 
lawyers usually taking the cream, and jeavy- 
ing only the skim-milk to the winning contes- 
tant. Truly, there is neither glory, nor honor, 
profit nor pleasure, in litigation, and the less 
people who profess to live ‘on the square,” and 
according to the Commandments, have to do 
therewith, the better it will be for both their 
present and future peace and prosperity. Even 
ip the most aggravating cases of trespass, and 
the like, no good citizen should resort to the 
law, until all amicable attempts at settlement 
have failed. Indeed, and finally, whatever may 
be the pro vocation, don’t get mad, and impul- 
sively prosecute your beighbor, but keep your 
temper and—AarBiTRATE.—D. D. T. Moore, in 
“American Agricullurist.” 


—_— 


GARDEN HINTS. 


AN experience of more than a quarter of a 
century in garden management has taught me 
some things which I should have found it 
profitable to have known as a beginver, and in 
the hope of helping others I will refer to some 
points of importance. 

All quick maturing crops require much richer 
soil and better cultivation than those that are 
longer in maturing. Late peas, like Champion 
of England, or Marrowfat, will yield a profitable 
crop on moderately rich land without manure, 
but the kinds that mature early in May must be 
furnished an abundance of plant food in such 
a form as to be at once available. The same is 
true of most. if not all, crops; the shorter the 
time in which they mature, the betier chance 
they should have, 

In all crops that come up thick and require to 
be thianed, every day’s neglec: after the plants 
are large enough to be thinned, reJuces tbe 
yield of the crop. Beets, carrots, radishes, let- 
tuce, parsnips, and all such crops, sbould be 
thinned as soon as you can get hold of them 
with thumb and finger. In planting early 
potatoes, some days may be gained by cutting 
the seed and spreading it in a warm room unul 
it callouses and the buds begin to start: aud to 
avoid danger of freezing, the seed should be 
crowded down into the bottom of the furrow by 
stepping on it, and covered with two inches of 
partly rotted manure before the earth is put on. 
Planted in this way, mercury may fail to 10° for 
asingle night without injuring them.—W. F. 
b., in ** Vick’'s Magazine.” 














AGRICULTURAL. 
RHODODENDRONS. HARDY AZALEAS 
Kissena Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 
Parsons &SonsCo,, 


LIMITED. 


Flushing, N.Y. 








RED FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
Berry Plants, low. Pictured Berry Leaf. f 





paid for the bntter, the legs salt will be tolerateq 


AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 
“e 
JE nd choice seeds. Write to-day 0 EB, 


ELL" “Lida,” Bubach, Belmont, and all other 
Graves 8 
DUNDERHBILL, Ponghkeepsie, N. Y 
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FORREST ER’S 


COMPLETE MANURES. 


Mr. George B. Forrester, whose business office is at 
169 Front Street, New York, and whose Works are at 
119 to 125 Fourth Place, Brooklyn, is well known asa 
reliable manufacturer and dealer in first-class fertil- 
jzers, adapted to the special wants of all farmers who 
desire to raise the larzest crops possible, with the 
jeast possible amount of maaoual labor. He uses pure 
materials only, and in such a variety of combinations 
asare specially adapted to each crop. The results 
attending the extensive use of his goods during the 
year 1885 are given in avery handsome pamphlet, in 
which facts and figures, with some forty pages of tes- 
timonials of thehichest class are given. Mr. Forrest- 
er says: “‘My goods are offered on their merit, never 
seeking to advance their sale by depreciating other 
manufacturers, but letting results, apperent and re- 
liable, be their own expounder, as demonstrated by 
the field test and laboratory analysis.” 


There are Points in regard to Forrester’s 
Complete Manures which he says are 
Worthy of Careful Attention. 


ist. No weeds or weed seeds are 
ground by their use. 

dd, Farmers living near New York believe them to 
be cheaper than stable manure, and use them in its 
place. 

3d. Positive knowledge respecting the percentage 
of fertiiizine elements applied to land. 

4th. Nothing productive of foot or mouth diseases 
in cattle contained in these manures. 

5th. Their concentrated strength makes them easy 
of transportation, and, being finely ground, are 
ready for immediate use. 


placea on the 


tth. They are inoffensive in smell, being almost 
without odor. There is no meat, fish, tankage, or 
blood used in their preparation. 

ith. Forrester’s Chemical Manures require no ad- 
dition of stable marure, They are complete inthem- 
selves. 


8th. I guarantee the analysis printed as the mini- 
mum percentages of my goods. 


9th. Imake but one quality of goods, and prepare 
the highest grade only for each particular crop. 


From, perhaps, a hundred a single testimonial 
from the pamphlet spoken of has been selected. 


GLENBROOK, CoNN., NOVEMBER 7th, 1835. 
Geo. B, Forrester, Esq. 
Dear Sir: 

Your Fertilizer isinvaluable to me. With its use 
I secured 140 bushels of Potatoes from about half an 
acre of land,andthe quality of the tubers is first- 
class. Yours truly, 

THEODORE M. Bani. 


There are thousands of readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT who are now seeking for early use just the kind 
of fertilizer which Mr. Forrester produces, and has 
now on sale as above. Allsuch should write at once 
for the pamphlet above spoken of, which will be sent 
free 10 any addrese. 














Vile FARMS &MILLS 
iN NIA oo Sale & Exchange. 
5. HAF! FREE Cacapeye: 




















EMPIRE STATE GRAPE 


“The nearest approach to the ee grape I 
have yet tound.”—Geo. W. Campbell. 

“Very excellent quality with a muscat flavor, 
entirely free from foxiness "—Special Fruit Com- 
mittee, American Pomological Society. 

Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 
PRATT BROS., Rochester. N. Y. 








M. C. WILSON, Florist. 


GREENHOUSES, Astoria, I. I. N. Y. 
STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 
Plant and Floral Decorations attended to, and 

anged in the most artistic manner, at moder 
rates. 
My general and descriptive Catalogue of Roses, 
alms, Orchids, Choice Greeuhouse and Bed- 
ding Plants mailed to all applicants. 









"THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Quy. Great Specialty is growing es and ined 

ES.We have all the latest novelties and fin 
Rosie sorts, in different sizes and prices to om ot 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieftes to choose from, 
ve send -trong Pot Roses safely by mail to ail Post 
To purchaser’s choice of varieties, all labeled, 


$8 to $15 

3 JO 12 PLANTS Gj, $° r Hundred. 
New (tides 78 paren vege pati any lustrated Pree. 

dress THE DENG: E RD CO, 


Growers, West og é essee Co. Pa. 


ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS. 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
Send for BAUGH’s PHOSPHATE GUIDE and PRICES 
oF BAUGH’S_ RAW BONE. MANURES, 


TRADE Aqviceltutal Obembeais. 


BAUGH & SONS; 


Manufacturers & Importers 


Philadelphia, | Pa., U. 8. A. 


Gtiguet Manufacturers 
RAW 


SUPER PHOSPHATE. 


| GURE FITS! 


y cure I do not ggg ey ” hose de — fora time 
poy be us oe m return agai ure. I have 
b the disease of FITS. EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKN a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy tocure the worst cases, 
Cause others have failed is no reason for not now receiving s cu 

nd at once for a treatke and a*Free Bottle of my tafalilble 
tata Give Express and Post Office. It costs you nothing fora 


1 will cure yet 
. G, ROOT, 183 Pearl 8t., New York, 













eT BLISHED 1835, 








Address, DK. 


its c AUSES and CORP, by one 
EAFN ESS" 0 was deaf twenty b. Aet 
Treated by most _ the noted s Colfer cf th the 
day, with no benefit. Cured himself in tbree 
Btha, and since then hundreds of others by same 

4 ain. simple rt successful bom treat- 
) Address, 7,8, Page, 123 E, Seth Bt., N, ¥. City, 





10 PKT’S ASSORTED FLOWER SEED, 


12 choice assorted Gladiola Bulbs, and 1 Clema- 
tis Vine, all mailed. postpaid, for 81. A full line 
of Nurser; anny stock to oer. Send for price-list 

LOSt, Worcester, Biase. 
13 High-Bred White Leghorn Eggs, 31.0 . 












25th Edition. 108 Pages, explains 
the business. Symptoms and rem- 
edies for all diseases. Written by 

a farmer for farmers. 25 cts. in 
stampe, or one ct. & year for my 
experience. A 50 page [11. Cir. free. 
A. M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 


FARMERSI 


“ FAIR AND SQUARE” 
BONE AND POTASH PHOSPHATE 
SIG PER TON, {o'er Donde Sr 


s { 8 in single Ton orders and upward, Free 
ou board Cars at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The above offer is confined to the New En glan d 
States, New Jersey, Pennsylv: rania. and Ohio. 
In any case where Teight exceeds $6 rer ton, we 
will, on receipt of freight bill, Sane to purchaser all 
excess of freight over 86 per to 
In FE orders, it is peceusary to refer to the 
brand—A, B, or C—required. 
BRAND A $7 per cent. available Phosphoric Acid, 
Seataine. 16 per cent. Suepere of Potash. 
BRA B \T7 percent. available pha Acid. 
pon A ‘1 per i ———.. " cm 
‘ {> per cent. avallabie 08 oric Aci 
BRAND C per cent. Ammonia, ¥ 
conta 4 per. cent. Sulphate of Potash. 


These goods are onerLem. and can be stored 


without objection or offense. ey are guaranteed 
as represented. Address, 


FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
SYRAUUSE, NEW YORK. 

















BO AMENTAL TREES 


All who inte to purchase this Spring 
should send for our illustrated and de- 
scriptive Catalogues. They contain 
full information about Old. and New 
Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Roses. 
and are the most complete publis 
To os customers free; to others as follows 
rruits, 10c,; No. 2, Ornamental Trees, etc.. Y 
6, Small Fruits, No. 4, Wholesale, No.5, Roses. Sree. 
ELLWANGER & BA mong 40 
Wt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N 4 


New and Standard Garden Seeds, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines, 

AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


NEW! 




















BALD vin Ap le Trees in nSERTES. Send for Cat- 
alogue. DUTC CHESS ee RIES, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. FERRIS, Jr., Manager. 





TREES. 


KINDS OF NURSERY STOUK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Catalogues free. Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 
P. O. Drawer 291, RocueEster, N.Y 
Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and will 
be mailed free to all applicants. It contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetables, Fam and Flower Seeds. 


Besides a]l the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 EAST 19TH St., NEW YORK CITY. 


ALL 








SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


Manufactured at 
Woods aan Mass. 


HE 
Pasties. Guano Co., 
Hoston. 
wh... to av original 
hich quality which has 
been maintained during 
twenty-one years, the 
demand now calls for 
tons a yea: 
we ask 


Tesora 
you to try it, whether on 
wn, Farm, Garden or 
Orchard. 
Pampblets containing 
potions, testimonials 
d local ageats names 
og forwarded free. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS. 


Guneeel Sclling Agents, Boston, Mass. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERs. 

New a Office, 159 Front Street. 


actory, Newark, N. J. 
ae = Dealers are invited to send for 








100 Va tam Also Small 


3s90 a e vines mailed for 15e 





850,000 GRAPE VINES 


fruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. Very ch 
Rr -riptive price list free. 


ea 
LEWIS ROESCH, Predons, 8 Y. 





FEED YOUR LAND AND IT WILL FEED YOU. 





CONCENTRATED 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 
Available Phosphoric Acid 

Bone Phosphate (undissolved)... 
MID oso cconmevnnsececcce 
Sulphate of Potash 





. 4006 - 
evoawed 2toms “* 
eccces 4i05 va 









Produce Exchange, whose big: 


guaranteed to come up to the abo 


ents and make it, 


ments being in their most available form 


‘A. L. SARDY, 





made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 

is, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 





a 


more durable than ordinary Chi 


Manufactured by 


8 to 4 per cent. 


Every batch of this fertilizer is analyzed by Mesirs. STILLWELL 
h reputation is abuadant 
Buyers are invited to have @ samples arawn and analyz? 
ve standard by their tests. 
This concentrated Plant Food is the result of 2) years’ experience in ths manufacture and u3e of chemical 
manures. It is a far higher grade than any tertiliz2r ever before offered To FARMERS for $23 per ton, P 
TIONATELY @eaper than any higher or lower priced brand, and cheaper than farmers could buy the ingredi- 


lt is warranted to contain no Jeather, , shoddy, hoofs, horns, or sim‘lav material; 


SA RDY’s 


PLANT FOOD. 


A COMPLETE BONE MANURE FOR ALL CROPS. 


Price, $28 per Ton. 


FREIGHE PAID TO YOUR NGZAREST 
STATION. 
Discount on orders for one or more car loads. 


& GLADDING, Cuemists to the N.Y. 
uaranty that the g2)13 are aqail to tha analysis, 
by thair Srate CHemcsrs3,and the fertilizer is 


R. BR 


RBOPOR- 


all its fertilizing ele- 


Compare the analysis and price dohie h includes freight) with other brands. 


10 BURLING SLIP, 


Corner Water Street, New York. 










THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


"HE CARBON METAL. weit compere’ larsely of Cast Steel, is much lighser, and 
on w ice- 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL (CO., Ilion, N. Y. 
New York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 


Send for illustrated 














READY BY THE MIDDLE OF MARCH, 
Our 


GLADIOLUS AND OTHER BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


New Catalogue of 


Our GENERAL CATALOGUE of 
\ FLOWER SEEDS always ready for mailing to applicants. 





VEGETABLE and 














Jd. M. THORBURN F Lo. JO JOHNS! NEWYORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


las for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36... oese ++. 8200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘atte sted 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the ENgrave’. .......cccccceesscecces 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED SIPATES 

GEOR, TIRED, x cerennrentiecanubvevdaduconqunoenbence 2 00 
The Same,in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H 

Ritchie, the Engraver..........cccscccscorescsece 15 0 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, isx26. 1.00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 

Size, 16x20.. . 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 'Bixe. Tex2e, 10 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.. 100 





All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and wil) be sent. postpaid. on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN ” 

By Frank B. Carpenter Bound in Cloth 


360 pages, Price........ doccedocee 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN.” . “Bound in 
TO IRIE, duc cdeciaicidnnisniet aed 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be aaaressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Spendwee. New Yor 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


52 Numbers (postage BD ivccncncsstsancstves --.- 83 0O 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free,,............ 2 25 
26 sl (6 mos.) 

17 sal (4 mos.) 

13 (8 mos.), 

4 * (1 month), 

2 es (2 weeks), 

1 Number (1 week), 


One subscription two years 
Two subscriptions, one year each. in one re- 
mittance.. 





Three subscriptions, one year each, inc one re- 
RE icineccatnttincenteionetieuaies euepecenss 700 
One subscription three Peiicneccntetserusss0es 700 


Four subscriptions. one year each,in one re- 
mittance....... Rive. codhncebe detmecebitebecSdkans 8 50 
One subscription four years.. 






eevedece soveeeeee. 8 5O 

Five subscriptions, one year “each, in one re- 
i wrcceccoose 10 0O 
One subscription five years........ ececereccccecvesedO OO 


Aby number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs} 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM Sun 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few econ 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment is made. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

Sa” Make all remittances payable to the or ¢.107THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

&@ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina REGISTERED LETTER. The pres. 


No names entered = the subsevript bi 
tie money ib advance Ption books without 
are particular) ues 0 
the expiration of their aubscri tions, which is pheno 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
shop aper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
=e expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


HE RECEIPT of the paper isa s rece’ 
tor the FIRST pubscription. | Fann fat mon 4 
_—€, LP aly A pee “iptene are indicated b by 
change int late o tic 
ine anae & the ¢ expiration on the little ye 
made either the fi 





7 00., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents S London to r vi 
ahs fd, receive subscriptions 


«Address 
P.-O0. Bex 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 


1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT’s special Clubb’ne List will be 
seot free to auy person asking for it. Any one wish- 
iug to subscribe for one or mcre papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentag? of money by 
from our Club-List. 


RATES OF AVVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Qamery ~emerenes [Panes saeuay Be 





ordering 





‘ times (one month).. 4 times (one month). . 
(t on ree 


18 three montha jose. Wg 
6° (six 0c, 98 “ (six “ $7be 
3 “ (twelve “ 0c. 62 “* } 5 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





80c. 
Ine DOLLAR PER AGATR 
LINE, EACH ad, 
Freancuat Notices Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Rypossews Norices. .-Firty Cunts a Ling, 
mapeseene AND xD DEATH, not "szoseding four lines, 


tL) ents For ed sedverlia oa J saad 
baymen sing ® vance 








THF INDEPENDENT, 
\Prondway, Ne Yous 
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“There is ng gain 
“so certain as saving 
“what you have 
Why then destroy val- 
uable garments by 
using common and im- 
= soaps upon them? 

rof.Genth of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylva- 
nia, says: “I find the 
“Ivory to be a very 
“superior soap. It 
“gives a fine dsr 
“and it can safely be 
“used upon any fab- 
= 


é 









Free of charge. A full-size 
rent to apy ome who cannot 
six two-cen 

& Gamble, ‘Gmelin 


f Ivory Soap will be 
t ot their grocer, if 
,aresent to Procter 
tion this paper. 


EHRICHS’ 
en ate 


ISSUED MARCH Ist, 
Contains 168 pa; of excellent 
the latest fashions. lllustrated thro 


Single Copies, 15 Cents, 
Subscription Price 50 Cts. a Year. 


THE FASHION PUSLISHING CO., 
P. . 0. Box 3491. __New 1 York. 


matter and af | 
out. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


> Shalw, Aplin & Co 


ULPIT 
SUITS 














Liqurp Foop compare with other foods and tonics? 
We refer te Dr. Abbott's report for 1886. He is 
the State Saiotelie a of Foods for Massachusetts 
z m 5 ~) a 
z 53 ee OF 
eo Se : 
E sc os 
S ” y "4 : 
Murtock's téquls Food, 14.10 1.97 16.45 0,42 
{oot aan any. 654.87 653.16 238.74 
sientine’ 5. . do. 2.67 63 11.09 
John-+ton's.. 96.13 47.16 ee 
lacre’s. . -do, 56,15 50 
URDOCK’s LIQUID Foon contains 14.10 per cont. 0 


albumen; all other foods do not contain any. 
mon oes not contain over one per cent. that i is 


It contains lese organic matter than common { 
and common food Pope A s: the other prepara- 
tions from 23,63 to 60. 

It tains 0.42 of tebe wbs Siok” is indigestible mat- 
“i “The others contain from 3,3 to 23.7 r cent. 

na Pr omens 1.987. The other prepara- 
ele per are 8 they contain from 2v.1s tu 


fete show vie Mvukpocs's Liguip Foon ex- 


cele ‘al er foods ard preparations in meting new 
blood, ost cleansing the system of disea 


Murdock’s Liquid Food Co., a 
VICTOR 


BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


¥ou can ride a’Cycle—it will make you Eat, Sleep, 
Laugh, Live. Send for Catalogue. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Besten, 








STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEEL PENS, _ icone nos: 048, 14, 130, 388, 161. 
ede | Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 
EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 
Neo. 1.—For taand 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
¥ “Hakinetabepeti Gerda Peacliee or with 


rioged Car 
tents for Postage. 10 
36 cao = ate polishers, wa with 





Ne. 3-F 


‘T Tyee pi aaa ot e. a selection - 10 
e Car a reeed with a 


y 
16 Cents for 0 Fringed 
» inc uding 1 Double or Peatage, 10 F: Card, 


each ina separate envelope. 
Ne, 6—For_25 Cents and “2 Cents for Postage. s 
parces X ard’s, Prang’s, Tuck’s, and other u- 
aly 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 
Chrome-Lith. Cards, on fine satin, iv colors, 

mounted, with gilt of age. 
¥ SKET.—For 50 Cents. 10 fine 

ards of different sizes. 
4 variety of 20 Marcus Ward’s beautiful Ca: ros, 

rl Cards, and Cards’ arved in Cork. and other Novelties, at 10, 15, 25. 
»”0 cack, io 6 FW Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected 


Prang’s. and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 

Sie a 8 cents postage. Better assortment, Wz. O os and 10 cents postage. A very choice selection, 
no two alike, $3. OO and 20 cents for postage an 

TO AGENTS AND DEALERS, or aay one ordering, r $5.00 and 40 Cents for post and 

o 





Hand- buinte Jards, 


TO TEACH 


Bn +». fot the above packets, at one time, a $1.00 packet Il be sept free, an eo the 
can alloss a in any of these packages will sell readily for 5 or 10 Cents each, a handsome profit can 


Every packet will be sent in pasteboard ftmay § and Loy 4 eurelope us z Rr Sor sare tra yonsmdasten. Stamps 


or Postal Notes received, ents for each pac 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE rosin STATES. 





ae with prices and number of sheets toa ta 
oF ces to those t ine « orders for these papers with our ca: ackets. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 
Wholesale Stationers and Paper Dealers, 3 BEACON STREET, Boston, Mass. 


PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


Clairette, Imperial Faile, Royal Serge, Princetta, Convent, Gypsy, 
Feather and Pansy Cloths. Those who bave worn mourning know what a difficult 
problem was presented at the approach of summer. Black materials were heavy, and often 
mourning was laid aside because its weight and heat were unendurable. This problem is 
now solved. B. Priestley & Co. offer eight fabrics, some scarcely warmer than silk muslin. 
All the same perfect, unchangeable black.— Domestic Monthly 








Established in 1870. 


CUSHMAN BROS. & CO., 
Nos. 82, 84 and 86 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 






Patented June 24th, 1884. 
A This Stop Roller we recommend to the Trade. 


Awa guarantee it to be equal to apy on the market in quality of materia! used ard workmanship. 
It will carry a longer sbade than any other Stop Roller. We ask all parties using Stop Rollers to 


fhe Sauiard Cushman-Knapp, The Hom aud Cushman Balance, 
The Globe and Putnam Shie Cor, 


The Etna and Western Friction Balance, 
And Window Shades, Dead-Finish Hollands, and Upholstery. 
Hardware in great Variety 


BURPEE'S # SEEDS a 
Farm £ 
red Pi 


















‘Ww EQUAL-NONE R 
+ -WHUAL FOR 





etal eard to 


EE BURPEE & Co., Philadel 


TL. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
The Original! Beware of imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST —— ~ 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 











PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Send For Price Li:t and Catalogue 
OF 
Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled | 1... sample Card of their beautiful bolors. 
labor can produce, Address, There ie no Pant actured equal to itt 3 1s 


manuf: 
ossy, durable, and economical. 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, | . Behe there are tmnitations 1 eck dhevmarkei, 


see that the above 7 TRADE-MARK is 
CUMLET"S MONARCH FENCE MACHINE PATENTED. 


Factorton gt 4 mgton St.. 
Me eal = fen 9¢ 100. o and oe gt a gine 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 











the fleld Reduction in prices and many improv: ments. 
achine is SPRING CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 

made o : 

made of the THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


597 Washington St., Boston. 








ele. Mention 





—_——— 





| POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marv. 
strength, and wholesomenese. 8 oe 
ordin and can 





Beware of Imitations. 


Menthol the true Japanese Headache Oure. 
yh Sepang a Headache Toothach and other 


| —= 3 es Sori Sane — ~te Bad in'b Drug Savas Se tor ioe 
» Call 

San Sinsrtoun rs, isso at oy 

om) awarded a Saori 

Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White Bts Street, N. RT be tall 1c, 


Buy only the Genuine. 











STEAM EATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


LF PAGE'S 


LIC UID GLUE | 


Cee LONDON, 1883. S 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Co., 


g 5, deveettienaee 


PUMPS, PUMPS PUMPS 


Latest Improved, Cheapest and 
Fiela’ ° Ore hard, House hold 











Field’s Foree-Pump Co., 
Leckport, NAY. 


PEERLESS 


The Hes! 

ree Ordipary Grates. 

Great Saving in in Fuel Guaranteed 

Perfectly Clean and tree 
from Dust. 

In use ip United Sta 
aten 


















tes Treasury 

saan Gov- 

San tonio, 

pase caltiogen and ste wher 
a e, and sta 

you saw this advertisement. _ 


BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ww.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
— 


er John St a mS York, and 


n 
Send for 











Catalogues sent. 





Richmond, tnd. 


* _ ell 
M. C. HENLEY, Gichm 


15 Wabash Ave 


Branch Houses: 2 erie 8t., New York; 
., Chicago, 











THE INDErENDENT PaRss ZB] AxD BZ Ross Sraser 





























